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MODERN EXPOSITION 


A NOTE ON EXPOSITION 


IN GENERAL 


HE PASSER-BY who directs you to the city hall, the friend who tells 

you why he likes a certain beach or what a slang term means or why he 

came to college, the commentator who explains the significance of what 
is happening in the world, the scientist who writes a textbook on exterior ballis- 
tics—all these are using exposition as a means of communication. Exposition, 
simply stated, is the giving or explaining of factual material. It is motivated 
by one primary purpose—the need or the desire to impart information. Thus 
we see at once that the nature of exposition separates it from other familiar 
types of communication, such as description, which paints a word picture, or 
narration, which tells a story. 

If we pause long enough to gain even a casual perspective of the writing 
that we have done in earlier years, we will see that most of it has been 
devoted to the statement or explanation of factual material. Whether in the 
form of compositions, examinations, reports, or personal letters, we have been 
at pains to explain something to someone. Hence, this momentary reflection 
suffices to show us that our own individual use of writing has, for the most 
part, had the essential purpose of exposition. The very fact that we have had 
so frequent opportunity to employ it is proof that exposition is the most basic 
of the forms of prose. Its need and use as a form of communication are already 
a part of our experience; our next step is to realize its further potentialities in 
our lives. | 

All of us have tried to explain how to do something, but we have not always 
been able to make ourselves clear. All of us have tried to follow other people's 
explanations, but we have not always understood exactly what to do. From 
both of these situations, from both the giving and recciving of information, 
our experience reveals that the basic problem in exposition is clarity. Only 
clarity—both of thought and of statement—with its accuracy of detail and 
ordered sequence of procedure, can make information unmistakably compre- 
hensible to someone else. On the surface this may seem a relatively simple 
task. Yet, if we recall our own experience, we must admit that in writing 
about such everyday matters as the personality of a friend, our understanding 
of what is right, or our method of studying, we find that we fall short of 
successful communication unless we make a conscious attempt at clarity. 

Clarity, this basic requisite of effective exposition, is compounded of three 
ingredients: the writer’s own grasp of his material; his specific objective in 
writing this material, together with an understanding of the quality of his 
audience; and his mastery of the techniques involved in presentation. 

The first ingredient implies that a general feeling or a hazy concept cannot 
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lend itself to accuracy in communication. The student who says “I know it, 
but I can’t put it into words” has yet to take his first step. In fact, he has yet 
to realize that his understanding must be so clear that it will shape itself 
naturally and readily in words. 

The second ingredient, that of the specific objective, must answer the ques- 
tion “For whom am I writing?” With the exception of diary writing, every 
written word is intended to make meaning to some reader. Obvious as that 
statement may be, its implication is frequently overlooked by the student, 
for most students habitually write without aiming at any particular audience. 
Most of them have the unexpressed feeling that they are writing for an in- 
structor, and that that instructor, with his own knowledge and understanding, 
will fill in, to some degree at least, certain holes in the devclopment of the 
material. Vhis attitude is often expressed by the student reaction to criticism: 
“But you know what I mean.” It is plain, then, that if the student is to undergo 
the discipline of learning to make himself amply clear, he must have in mind 
a more demanding audience. That audience, for our purposes, should be some 
person who, for the moment, lacks the writer’s specific information or the 
writer’s particular slant, but who possesses an intelligence equal to his. 

Once the student has a grasp of his material and an understanding of the 
receptive possibilities of his audience, he is ready to consider the problem 
of presentation. Presentation, the third indispensable component of clarity, 
deals with the form in which exposition can be most effectively presented. 
Once he is familiar with the possible varieties of expository forms and _ struc- 
tures, the writer is free to determine for himself how best to shape his thoughts 
within a given framework by adopting whatever technique seems to him most 
suitable to his particular need. In evaluating the importance of clarity in com- 
munication, the writer should remember that his thoughts are represented only 
by his written words, He has no opportunity to enter the mind of his reader 
to sce how effective those words have been. 

Clarity in itself, however, is not enough for totally effective communication. 
Only a step behind in importance is interest. The writer will do well to 
think of his audicnce—the invisible partner at the receiving end of the line 
of communication—as one who reads without compulsion, who reads only 
as long as his interest is maintained, whose initial indifference must be 
overcome, who must be prodded or amused or cajoled or startled into turning 
the next page. An original turn of thought, a vocabulary that is lively without 
being strained or affected, the avoidance of hackneyed phrases—these are some 
of the means to that end. If exposition is not clear, it fails of its chief purpose. 
If it is dull, it will go unread. 


IN PARTICULAR 


The essays that follow these introductory comments are divided into classi- 
fications that are more arbitrary than real. They have been so grouped because, 
to some extent, they exemplify the various techniques which make up exposi- 
tion. The student should not be misled by this differentiation. An expository 
essay will most often be a combination of two or more of these types. Learn- 
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ing to write good exposition may be compared with learning the game of 
tennis. Many of us learned to play tennis simply by watching others and 
then by trying the game ourselves, just as most of us were writing exposition 
long before we had heard of the word. It was only afterwards, when we 
became conscious of our failure to rise above a certain level of proficiency, 
that we realized the need of improvement in the various strokes that make up 
tennis. In like manner, the student will gain by careful practice in writing. 


Processes 


Perhaps the most fundamental, but not always the most easy, task of exposi- 
tion is that of explaining how something is done or how something works. 
In the former case, the writer either gives dircctions, step by step, or, from the 
vantage-point of objectivity, explains how it is done. The fact that both the 
preparation of onion soup and the building of the Golden Gate Bridge fall 
within this category suffices to make plain the need of determining clearly 
both the purpose of the exposition and the audience to whom it is directed. 
Quite obviously, a recipe for onion soup is intended for those who propose to 
make it, whereas the general public on the one hand and an engineering 
society on the other would expect different treatments of the process of build- 
ing a bridge. 

Three pitfalls open before the unwary. 

When the inexperienced writer explains a process that is thoroughly familiar 
to him, he frequently falls into the crror of assuming too much knowledge on 
the part of the reader. In plotting the procedure of making a mode! airplane 
or building a rock garden, it would be well to take for granted that he is 1n- 
structing a person who is starting from scratch. 

The second danger is a corollary to the first. Knowing his subject so well, 
the writer puts on paper part of the necessary explanation and thinks the rest, 
overestimating the reader's capacity to fill in the gaps. It cannot be repeated 
too often that the reader tends to lose interest as soon as he becomes confused. 

Lastly, the writer should avoid technical terms which lie beyond the experi- 
ence of the average person. If their use is necessary, they should be explained 
in clear language. 

Although we live in a mechanistic age, when the results of applied science 
are changing the bases of our civilization, most people are deplorably ignorant 
of the forces that form the foundation of those departures. Untutored though 
we may be, however, we want to have explained to us, in terms that we can 
understand, those implements of transformation. If we are called upon, or have 
the desire, to explain the working of some mechanism which in some way or 
other is of importance to us, we should keep in mind that a familiar comparison 
will sometimes effect the transition from ignorance to comprehension. I'ew of 
us have ever seen a jet-propelled airplane, but we are all familiar with a rotat- 
ing water-sprinkler; if we are made to rcalize that the same fundamental law 
of physics has made possible both contrivances, and if the effecting agency is 
made clear to us, we shall have’ some comprehension of the plane. 

In the essays that are grouped under processes, M. F. K. Fisher’s comments 
on soups, in the results of which most of us are interested, indicate what can be 
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accomplished by a fresh and imaginative approach to a subject usually excluded 
from general interest. An arresting title, a sense of humor, and stimulating 
phrasing have lifted this bit of exposition, which could easily have been dry-as- 
dust, into a circle of reading interest which extends far beyond the kitchen. 
Quite anether problem confronted Mona Gardner in her account of raising 
chinchillas for the market, for this essay does not set out to give directions to 
prospective chinchilla farmers, but to inform the general public, whose interest 
was appealed to by the recounting of the difficulties that accompanied the 
establishment of the first of such farms in this country. Incidentally, of course, 
the author knew that chinchilla was of interest to a great many women and, 
willy-nilly, to their husbands. 


Analyses 


If a writer discusses automobile accidents or the causes that led to the defeat 
of a presidential candidate, he is making use of the fruits of analysis to com- 
municate his thought. If he is to meet the challenge, he must so split up 
the body of fact or opinion that the reader is able to recognize the parts that 
make up the whole, as well as the relation of the individual parts to one another. 

A formal analysts carries the implication of completeness. If the essay indi- 
cates that the writer is analyzing the races of the world or the ships of the 
United States Navy, the reader is justificd in the expectation that the report 
will be inclusive, i.c., that some mention will be made of all the components 
which comprise the whole. The thoroughness of the treatment depends upon 
the purpose of the writer and the limits of his discussion. An elementary 
school text might mention briefly the generally recognized groups that, taken 
together, make up mankind; a college text would carry the analysis further 
by subdividing the groups. In either case, however, the treatment should be 
consistent: a subdividing in one group should be paralleled in the others. If 
the discussion is sufficiently thorough to justify distinguishing among types 
of battleships, the analysis will lose in effectiveness if a like distinction is not 
made in the case of landing-craft. 

Much more common is informal analysis. We are seldom called upon to 
make a complete analysis of a subject, but we are often confronted by the need 
of disentangling a problem in such a way that its essentials may be rearranged 
in a pattern which can be recognized by others. Paramount in such a case is the 
process of sifting, of evaluating, of retaining the important and discarding the 
unimportant or irrelevant. What constitutes the greatness of Lincoln or the 
charm of a New England autumn? Is basketball more exciting than hockey? 
What do I want to make of my life? Intelligible answers to such questions re- 
quire a skillful disposition and blending of the material which the writer has 
found to be pertinent to his purpose. 

In considering the impact of science upon ethics, J. B. S. Haldane, in one of 
the essays that follow, admits in his opening sentence that his treatment does 
not presume to be exhaustive. The process of selection is implicit in the state- 
ment. When Louis Untermeyer and Carter Davidson discuss the prejudice 
against poetry, they select the three complaints which appear .“most com- 
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monly.” Betsey Barton, writing on the behavior of pain, makes it clear that 
hers is no scientific treatise, no all-inclusive treatment of a complex problem, 
but simply an opinion based on her own experience. 

Nevertheless, no matter how informal and personal, an analysis should not 
be fragmentary. It should give the reader a sense of completeness within the 
limits expressed or implied. 


Definitions 


A dictionary is most satisfactory in the definition of concrete or specific 
words. If one Jooks up “poober” and discovers it to be another word for 
“peanut,” there is no failure in communication. Such is not the case, unfortu- 
nately, in dealing with those abstractions, like “truth” or “poverty,” indispens- 
able to adult thinking, for such words are often defined in terms of other 
abstractions. Although we may all agree with the dictionary that a rufhan 
is cruel and brutal, our several concepts of those adjectives may vary, and we 
may therefore disagree as to the appropriateness of applying those terms to 
a specific individual. 

The typical dictionary definition involves two steps, classification and differ- 
entiation. If we say that philology is the science of the study of language, we 
first classify it as one of the sciences and then distinguish it from other 
sciences. If a kettle is defined as a metallic vessel for boiling liquids, the same 
procedure has been followed. 

As one of the recognized categories of exposition, however, a definition 
implies an extended discussion, a process in which the word or term is elabor- 
ated far beyond the limits to which a dictionary is confined. Here the writer 
has ample opportunity to utilize to the utmost the resources of his mind and 
experience, as well as to make use of other expository techniques, such as 
analysis or comparison, to produce a rounded and satisfactory explanation of 
the word or term. 

Bertrand Russell’s “The Good Life” has been placed among the essays grouped 
under the heading arcumMEN‘TaTion because he statcs explicitly that he wishes 
to persuade us to his way of thinking; yet, this selection is also an extended 
definition. At the beginning of the essay, he states that “the good life is one 
inspired by love and guided by knowledge,” but he knew that he would 
fail to communicate his thought if he did not explain exactly what he 
meant by the key words “love” and “knowledge.” By first condensing his 
thought to a single sentence and then defining his terms, he followed a pro- 
cedure particularly appropriate to the extended definition. 

There are other devices which assist in defining. Like H. W. Fowler, we 
may reinforce the initial definition by a series of examples which pound home 
the central thought; or, like Donald Hough, we may clear the way to under- 
standing by ridding the reader’s mind of prevalent and erroneous concepts. 


Comparisons 


The evaluation of anything which falls within the scope of our experience 
is based firmly on the mental process of comparison. Confronted by something 
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new, we clarify our reaction by aligning it with something in our past expe- 
rience that seems to offer some pertinent aspect of similarity or dissimilarity. 
The greater the number and variety of the comparisons which we are able to 
summon to our assistance, the more valid will be our judgment. The most 
common of the figures of speech, the metaphor and the simile, are examples 
of the constant activity of the mind in making comparisons. __ 

It is not surprising, then, that the technique of comparison is one of the 
most useful in the field of exposition. By means of it, we are able to illumine 
the unfamiliar by means of the familiar. When a youngster comes home from 
a zoo and says that “a jaguar is like a cat, only larger,” he is unconsciously 
making use of this device. 

For our purposes, comparison falls into two categories, analogy and con- 
trast. Analogy derives its effectiveness from pointing up essential likenesses 
between two things not ordinarily closely associated in our minds. Metaphor 
is analogy in its simpest form, as when we speak of a “campus wolf,” or the 
“Statute of Liberty” play on the football field. In an extended analogy, the 
two dissimilar objects of our comparison must have a number of points of 
likeness. In “The Builders,” Vannevar Bush develops an interesting analogy 
between the groups who are concerned with the structure of science and 
those concerned with a structure of stone. 

In reverse, contrast places the emphasis upon differences between two things 
ordinarily associated together. Thus, if we werc.comparing the eating habits 
of the French and the Americans, we would ignore the obvious fact that both 
eat meat and vegetables and concentrate our attention on interesting points 
of difference, such as the fact that the Frenchman eats his meat and vegetables 
in separate courses or that he eats the roots, and not the stalks, of celery. In an 
essay which follows, Robert P. Tristram Cofhn compares the English and the 
Americans by indicating differences in attitude toward such mutual expe- 
riences as travel, marriage, and the care of children. 


Judgments 


One of the first activities of the mind is to judge, but it is only with the 
passage of years that we acquire the experience in living that enables us to ad- 
vance from the personal to the impersonal point of view, to attain that objectivity 
that makes true judgment possible. A great many people never make the transi- 
tion, a situation which the psychologists define as retarded adolescence. An 
adult who habitually forms opinions in terms of his personal desires and 
prejudices is no uncommon phenomenon, but he is not a person whose pro- 
nouncements should be regarded seriously. 

Each of us is limited by his experience—and experience includes all of life— 
in his capacity to judge a girl, a poem, a motor, or the decision of a quarter- 
back. Beyond the extent of his knowledge, beyond his ability to set up and 
compare performances in a like field, no man can be expected to go. Everyone, 
however, has within him the possibility of utilizing to the utmost the sum 
total of his life experience, large or small, provided that he approaches the 
problem in question with a dispassionate mind, with a desire to recognize 
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attitudes differing from his own, and with the goal in mind of being com- 
pletely fair and honest. His success in such an endeavor will depend upon the 
resources within himself. At the same time, the judgment will be to some 
degree invalidated if he fails to convey something of himself which creates a 
bond of interest with his reader. 


Argumentation 


For many years, argumentation was regarded as a form of writing distinct 
from exposition, description (a hybrid form), and narration. The classical dis- 
tinction was that the aim of exposition was to explain, of description to portray, 
of argumentation to persuade, of narration to relate. To a limited extent, this 
is valid. More truly, however, argumentation is a category of exposition in that 
the writer utilizes the techniques of exposition in whatever combinations are 
demanded by his subject matter. The only distinctive quality of argumenta- 
tion lies in the aim to overcome expressed or implied opposition. 

In most cases, the reader senses at once whether he is being informed or 
persuaded. In the latter case, he should immediately be on his guard, not in 
belligerency, but in quict watchfulness. Queries arise in his mind: Have both 
sides of this question been presented fairly in order that | may come to a just 
decision? Has an appeal been made to my emotions or prejudices, rather than 
to my intelligence? Has my attention to the main issue been diverted by minor 
considerations which pose in the guise of major ones? Is the reasoning con- 
sistently logical? Does the writer openly champion one side of the question, 
or does he conceal his intention behind an assumed impartiality? 


Research 


Never in the history of the world has research been more productive of spec- 
tacular results than today. The time seems to have arrived when a handful of 
experts could change our world beyond recognition. Yet, even in less dramatic 
fields than that of pure science, rescarch becomes increasingly important. Banks, 
business houses, and industry in all its forms are calling upon people who are 
trained in the procedure of gathering and interpreting information. There is 
every indication that the demand will increase. 

The student’s initiation into the discipline of research should be governed 
by the aim to exhaust the resources of his library regarding a subject which 
has been rigidly delimited, preferably after consultation with his instructor. 
He must find out what to look for, where to look for it, how to take notes, 
and, above all, how to save time. Research has its own conventions, in the 
matter of footnotes, citations, and bibliography, which may be observed in the 
model in this volume. 

Once acquired, the technique of research is applicable to any subject in any 


held. The debut may not be exhilarating, but its mastery is enormously valu- 
able. 


MODELS 


1. Processes 


M. F. K. FISHER says that she came to write How to Cook a Wolf—of 

which the following ts a part—“because 1 was rather tired 
of having people tell me that the pleasures of the table were the prerogatives of 
the rich. 1 have eaten a great many dinners full of truffles and rich patés and sauces, 
all washed down with beautiful wines, but probably the best ones of my life have 
been shared with people who never heard or dreamed of such things and still had 
a good time.” She is now at work on what she calls a “gastronomical reader,” 


which will be published soon. 


HOW TO BOIL WATER 


“Here, Miss,” I says, “what d’ye call this?” “Soup, 
Sir,” she says. “Soup? Soup? Well, blast me then!” 
I says, polite-like. “Is this what I’ve been sailin’ on 
for the past fifty years?” 
—The Peppery Sayings of an Old Salt, 
HENRY TREWELYAN, 1869 


even boil water. 1 forget who she was: a Southern girl, I think, who 
went to finishing school in Virginia with my mother. 

“Oh,” my mother used to say, snorting a little and tossing her head half 
scornfully and half with a kind of wistful envy, “oh, she couldn’t even boil 
water!” Then my mother would add, “. . . before she was married!” 

For a long time I believed that the first pangs of connubial bliss brought 
with them a new wisdom, a kind of mystic knowledge that slipped with the 
wedding ring over all the fingers of the bride, so that at last and suddenly 
and completely she knew how to boil water. 

Now, | believe otherwise. Now, I believe that few women, Southern or not, 
even virgins or not, ever realize the spacious limits of putting water in a pot 
and boiling it. When is water boiling? When, indeed, is water water? 

Water is water, Webster says, when it is a colorless, inodorous, transparent 


“L'sen was a scmi-apocryphal figure, in my childhood, who could not 


“How to Boil Water,” from How to Cook a Wolf by M. F. K. Fisher. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the publishers, Ducll, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 
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fluid, consisting of two volumes of hydrogen to one of oxygen. It can also 
be rain, or the sea, or a diamond's luster. The water I mean, though .. . the 
water the Southern maiden couldn’t boil . . . is the clear good water that flows 
from a tap, or if you are lucky from a spring or well. It is the best for cooking 
wolves. 

And when is water boiling? It can be said, with few people to argue the 
point, that water boils when it has been heated to two hundred and twelve 
degrees Fahrenheit. Myself, I would say that when it bubbles with large ener- 
gctic bubbles, and looks ready to hop from the kettle, and makes a rocky rather 
than a murmuring noise, and sends off a deal of steam, it is boiling. 

At this point, full of sound and fury, it is ready to be used, given, of course, 
that it has been prepared in a clean vessel for some purpose other than the 
purely scientific one of discovering when it would boil. Most people, whether 
or not they are married and therefore prescient, as I so long ago thought they 
would be about water at least, do not know that there is one moment at which 
it is aw point, and then all the rest of the time it is overdone, most as surely 
as is a broiled sirloin steak or a crepe suzette. 

The quaint old fiction of the kettle simmering all day on the hearth, waiting 
to be turned into a delicious cup of tea, is actively disturbing to anyone who 
cares very much whether his tea will be made from lively water instead of a 
liquid which in spite of its apparent resemblance to Webster’s definition is 
flat, exhausted, tasteless—in other words, with the hell cooked out of it. 

It is safe to say that when the water boils, as it surely will, given enough 
heat under it, it is ready. Then, at that moment and no other, pour it into the 
teapot or over or around or into whatever it is meant for, whatever calls for it. 
If it cannot be used then, turn off the heat and start over again when you 
yourself are ready; it will harm you less to wait than it will the water to boil 
too long. 

And now, irrespective of your virginity or lack of it, you may consider your- 
self able to boil water. Nobody will ever shake her head about you, as my 
mother still does occasionally about the Southern girl; or if heads are shaken 
now and then, at least you will know that it is not because your tea is made 
with an overdone melange of hydrogen and oxygen. 
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The natural progression from boiling water to boiling water with something 
in it can hardly be avoided, and in most cases is heartily to be wished for. 
As a steady diet, plain water is inclined to make thin fare, and even saints, 
of which there are an unexpected number these days, will gladly agree that 
a few herbs and perhaps a carrot or two and maybe a bit of meager bone on 
feast days can mightily improve the somewhat monotonous flavor of the hot 
liquid. 

Soup, in other words, is good. 

It is probably the oldest cooked food on the earth, after roasted meat (in 
spite of the great Maitre Escofher’s dictum that “the nutritious liquids known 
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under the name of Soups are of comparatively recent origin and as now served 
do not date any farther back than the early years of the nineteenth century”). 

How it was discovered is best left unpondered except by radio script-writers 
and people who try to interest children in the Stone Age. Its inevitable prog- 
ress from a pot with a watery bone in it to potage a la Reine and Créme 
Vichysoisse is for anyone to read in forty thousand cookbooks, most of them 
bad. 

“Certain fundamental rules must be carefully assimilated before one can 
learn all the requirements for making a truly excellent soup stock,” one 
‘astronomist writes, and then goes on to give a good if elaborate ritual. Prob- 
ably the best of these is Sheila Hibben’s, in her Kitchen Manual; the result is 
as clear, rich, and comforting as her own prose, and worthy to be well studied 
by anyone who wants at least a nodding acquaintance with la haute cuisine. 
It is p bably unfortunate that such classical procedures as hers and Mrs. 
Mood: and Escoffier’s for making the basic stock will become increasingly 
good —_ ipe-reading material in direct ratio to the possibility of following them 
in oO. vall kitchens and hurried hours. 

Anothe * drawback to this, and probably the most important one for people 
who are pondering how best to cook the wolf that sniffs through the keyhole 
every night about twelve-thirty, is that by the time you have taken a day off 
and assembled the necessary ingredients and used enough fucl to braise them, 
simmer them, boil them, and clarify them properly, you have spent a fair por- 
tion of the week’s food budget. The result is good, but Man should not live 
on consommé alone, and if you make the stock as you are told to, there will 
be very little money left for anything else. 

A great deal of misinformation has been quoted for several centuries about 
the delicious soup that sits for years at the back of every good French stove. 
It is supposed to be like old-tashioned yeast, always renewing itself and yet 
always stemming from the original “starter,” so that a chicken bone thrown 
in last Easter may long since have disappeared but will still lend its aromatic 
aura to the present brew. 

I do not like this fiction, and prefer not to believe it. I think soup-pots should 
be made fresh now and then, like people’s minds at the New Ycar. They 
should be emptied and scrubbed and started over again, with clean water, a 
few peppercorns, whatever little scraps are left from yesterday, and then to- 
day’s bones and Icttuce leaves and cold toast and such. Set at the back of 
the stove and left to simmer, with an occasional stir from the cook, they can 
make a fine clear stock for sauces as well as a heartening broth. 

And... 

In the country, or wherever there is a big kitchen with constant heat in the 
stove, they are economical. Otherwise they are foolish and outmoded, and will 
make fuel bills rise and apartments smell. 

People who work, whether in offices or Red Cross rooms, must glean what 
nostalgic comfort they can from merely reading Escoffcr and Hibben and the 
others, and resign themselves (without too much difficulty, I hope!) to some 
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such potage as the following, which costs little, takes even less time to make, 
and has infinite variations, according to the state of the vegetable bin. 


CHINESE CONSOMME 


2 cups beef or chicken consommé (1 can) or vegetable juice saved from cooking 

2 cups (1 can) tomato juice | 

1 stalk celery, sliced very thin 

1 green onion and stalk, sliced very thin and/or a few very thin slices of whatever 
vegetable lurks in the bin, such as squash, cucumber, radish, etc. 

1 tablespoon butter or olive oil 

Y, cup dry white wine (or juice of % lemon) 


Heat the consommé and tomato juice. Put everything else into a hot tureen or 
casserole, pour the soup over, and serve at once. The nearly transparen” rounds 
and crescents of the raw vegetables float on the top, and with the wit" give a 
delicate flavor that seldom needs other seasoning. ae 


This consommé, in spite of the fact that it need not even have m.._.,coth 
in it, is very stimulating as well as beautiful to look at, and could ;1ever be 
dismissed as thin, the way Abraham Lincoln did a “homeopathic ,»oup that 
was made by boiling the shadow of a pigeon that had been starved: to death.” 
It is an appetizing first course; with buttered toast and perhaps baked apples 
and cream to follow, it makes a simple pleasant supper. 

Another good consommé which takes little time is a variant of the onion 
soup of blessed memory you used to drink carly in the morning at Les Halles, 
after you'd watched the last of the big wagons piled with baby carrots and 
round satiny onions unload and trundle off again. (Was it you, or was it 
someone clse you remember meeting once in a dream... a long peaceful 
dream, but beautiful and exciting too.) 


PARISIAN ONION SOUP 


2 cans (1 quart) beef or chicken consommé 
2 or 3 swect onions, sliced very thin 

3 tablespoons butter or good oil 

1 heaping tablespoon flour 

Rye bread, sliced thin and toasted 

Grated snappy checse (Parmesan type) 


Brown the onions in the fat, sprinkle with flour, and stir while it simmers for 
ten minutes. Add the soup, preferably heated, and let boil slowly until the onion 
is very tender. Spread the cheese thickly on the toast, and melt under a quick 
broiler. (This is better than putting the toast and checse on the soup and then 
melting, since the toast stays crisper.) Pour the soup into a hot tureen, cover with 
the toast, and serve at once. 


This is what might be called a “light but hearty” soup, and with a good 
salad and fruit and coffee would please any hungry family. 
There are many others, which are even more a complete meal in themselves, 
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and which like all such dishes can be changed according to the will and pock- 
etbook of the chef. Here is a basic recipe for chowders, which can be stretched 


this way or that and made country-simple or town-elegant. 
CHOWDER 


4 pound lean bacon or salt pork, cut in small cubes 

2 large onions, chopped fine 

4 green pepper chopped fine (optional) 

3 cups water 

3 large potatocs, cut in small cubes 

Salt and pepper as desired 

Y, cup rich cream (optional) 

1 small can chopped pynientos (optional ) 

1 can whole-kernel corn or 1 can chopped clams or 1 can tomato-pulp or what- 
ever clse you can think of 


Fry the bacon until crisp. Add the onions and green pepper and brown well. 
Add the water, and bring to a boil. Put in the potatoes and let cook slowly until 
tender. Add the rest of the ingredients, heat thoroughly, and serve. 


There are some proud boosters of regional cookery who say that a chowder 
made with anything but crumbled soda crackers is heinous and insulting. 
They can but ignore the potatoes, then, and substitute their chosen thickener, 
and feel happy. 

There is another well-worn controversy among chowder-lovers as to which 
is correct, the kind made with milk or the kind made with tomato and water. 
Long ago it may have been dependent on transportation and climate and so 
forth, so that in the winter when the cow was still fresh there was milk, and 
in the summer when the tomatoes were plump and heavy they were used... . 

Who knows? Furthermore, who cares? You should eat according to your 
own tastes, as much as possible, and, if you want to make a chowder with 
milk and tomato, and crackers and potatoes, do it, if the result pleases you 
(which sounds somewhat doubtful, but possible). 

Once the Vicomte de Mauduit remarked to somebody, or perhaps somebody 
remarked to the Vicomte de Mauduit, that cating is an art worthy to rank 
with the other methods by which man chooses to escape from reality. Stripped 
of its slightly pontifical rhythm, this statement sounds quite true. And one of 
its strange proofs, in some ways, is the present vogue for Vichysoisse. 

This bland unctuous broth, served in a hundred modish restaurants from 
New York to San Francisco, seems in some mysterious way to sooth the throb- 
bing minds of today’s children even as it calmed the outraged stomachs of 
yesterday’s aristocratic grandfathers, who absorbed it willy-nilly by prescrip- 
tion at Vichy and Baden-Baden, instead of ordering it cagerly at the Ruban 
Bleu or Jack’s. 

There seems to be something about its robust delicacy, its frigid smoothness, 
its slightly vulgar but so dainty sprinkling of chives on the white surface, that 
makes even young-ancient metropolites with sinus trouble or other occupa- 
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tional diseases forget the age they live in, and sit back refreshed and quiet for 
a minute or two. 

It is too bad that this current piece of gastronomical voodoo is so expensive 
and complicated to make—at least, like Mrs. Hibben’s classical consommé, 
correctly. The cream must have exactly 24 per cent fat content: sometimes the 
mixture should be at 196° Fahrenheit, sometimes at 212° Fahrenheit. One-six- 
teenth of a teaspoonful of ground mace must be added at just the correct 
moment. 

However, there are compromises which can be admitted, whether you ap- 
prove of them or not. Here is a recipe, a combination really of Escofher’s Soupe 
id la Bonne Femme and one I found in a calendar published by the gas com- 
pany in the Canton of Vaud in Switzerland. It is excellent hot, but to make 
it into a mighty passable Vichysoisse it should have some cream beaten into it 
and be put into the coldest part of the icebox for at least twenty-four hours. 


CREAM OF POTATO SOUP 


4 medium potatocs, pecled and sliced thin 
2 mild onions, sliced thin 

2 tablespoons flour 

4 tablespoons butter (no compromise here) 
1 cup potato water 

3 cups rich scalded milk 

1 tablespoon chopped parsley 

1 tablespoon chopped chives if possible 
Salt and pepper 

Stew the onions gently in one-half the butter for fifteen minutes. Add _ the 
potatoes and cover with a small amount of water, about two cups. Cook gently 
until tender. Drain, saving one cup of the water, and put the vegetables through a 
strainer. 

Make a roux of the remaining butter and the flour, add the potato water and 
the seasoning, and stir in the scalded milk. Combine this mixture with the strained 
vegetables and heat thoroughly, beating with an egg beater for several minutes. 
Add the chopped herbs and serve at once. (Or chill and serve next day as 
Vichysoisse. ) 


There is another kind of soup, certainly not bland but with a freakish appeal 
to it, which should be served as icy-cold as Vichysoisse and might well act as 
an alternative to those weary brittle souls who live through the summer 
months in any city, thanks mainly to what their grandmothers probably called 
“cold potato cream.” It is simple to make, and inexpensive, and unlike Vichy- 
soisse is fairly elastic, depending in the main on how fortunate you are in 
growing or buying herbs. 

This recipe stems partly from Paul Reboux and partly from a Spanish chef 
on an Italian freighter which once ran between Marseilles and Portland, 
Oregon. 
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GASPACHO 


I generous mixed handful of chives, chervil, parsley, basil, marjoram .. . any or 
all, but fresh 

1 garlic clove 

I sweet pepper, pimiento or Bell 

2 peeled and secded tomatoes 

1 small glass olive oil (or really flavorful nut oil or substitute) 

The juice of 1 lemon 

1 mild onion, sliced paper-thin 

1 cup diced cucumber 

Salt and pepper 


Y, cup bread-crumbs 


Chop the herbs and mash thoroughly with the garlic, pimiento, and tomatoes, 
adding the oil very slowly, and the lemon juice. Add about 3 glasses of cold 
water, or as much as you wish. Put in the onion and the cucumber, season, sprinkle 
with bread-crumbs, and ice for at least four hours before serving. 


This Gaspacho can be altered to fit what comes from the garden, but it 
should always have oil and garlic and lemon juice and herbs rubbed heavily 
together, and onion and some other vegetable floating around in it; and it 
should be very cold indeed. Then it is a perfect summer soup, tantalizing, 
fresh, and faintly perverse as arc all primitive dishes eaten by too worldly 
people. 

It is good for lunch, or for supper. It is especially good if you have a barbe- 
cue, and want some legitimate and not too alcoholic way to keep your guests 
busy while you turn the steak: put a big tureen of it on the table, and let them 
serve themselves into cups, and eat toasted crusts with it if they want to. Then 
when you declare the entree done, whether it be filet or ground-round patties, 
you will find appetites sharp and wits fairly clear, and a satisfying patina of 
conversation glimmering in the air. 


JEROME WEIDMAN 42s born in New York City in 1913. He attended 
the College of the City of New York and New 


York University and eventually studied law at the latter. Although admitted to 
the bar, Weidman did not follow the legal profession. Rather, he chose to write 
stories with a New York background. He attracted a sizable following among 
those who appreciate tales told with a clinical eye for detail and impersonal dis- 
regard for the feelings of the timid or ultra-conservative. Typical collections of 
Weidman’s work include 1 Can Get It for You Wholesale, The Horse That Could 
Whistle “Dixie,” and I'll Never Go There Any More. 
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HOW I WRITE SHORT STORIES 


HE SHORT-STORY writer who assembles his work between the covers 

of a book voluntarily gives up one of the advantages peculiar to his craft. 

His stories may have been scattered through a dozen magazines over a 
period of years. It has been physically inconvenient heretofore to appraise 
them. Now, however, he has tied them into a readily available knot upon 
which attention may be focused with ease. He is no longer assured the immu- 
nity from critical scrutiny that he enjoyed before. He has, in the language of 
a more muscular profession, led with his chin. Perhaps it is because he has 
seen many a pugilist go on to the championship of his class while employing 
this odd method of offense that the writer continues to gather his far-flung 
short storics into books. 

I started to write short stories because ] wanted to write novels, and it 
seemed more intelligent to begin practising with a form that could be handled 
in a few pages. I was wrong. Tn like manner one might advise a poet that the 
best preparation for writing an epic is a studious application to the structure 
of the limerick. The technique of the novel, or, to use the phrase that has 
begun to receive much circulation in textbooks on the subject, the well-made 
novel, differs as radically from the technique of the short story as the technique 
of the poctic drama differs from that of the sonnet. But before I discovered my 
error 1 found that through practice I had learned something about the short 
story. By that time I had written many and published several. I liked the 
medium. I continued to write more and, as the problem of getting them pub- 
lished grew casier, I liked the medium even better. 

The first difficulty 1 encountered when I started to write short stories was 
with length. The short ones came out too long and the Jong ones came out 
too short. The reason was soon obvious. A short one would look embatrass- 
ingly short; I was afraid that ] had not given it enough attention; I went back 
and added more. It came out longer; but it did not come out the story I had 
planned; where the resemblance between the story I had in mind and the 
story 1 had written was closer, the defects were more obvious. The long ones, 
on the other hand, seemed to take such an unconscionable time in the writing 
that I rushed them. I was impatient to be done with the story in hand so I 
could start on another. As a result I would pass over an incident that cried for 
dramatization in terms of dialogue and action and dismiss it with a sentence 
or two of narrative summary. To counteract this tendency, I adopted the 
method of making outlines. At the head of a sheet of paper I would jot 
down, preferably in one sentence, the point of the story I wanted to write. Be- 
neath I would list numerically the scenes I had chosen from the many I had 
observed or invented to illustrate my point. All problems of plot and structure 


“How I Write Short Stories,” from The Saturday Review of Literature, Apnil 15, 1939. Re- 
printed by permission of the publishers. 
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were tnrashed out and settled on this outline sheet. Once they were settled, 
and not before, I would start to write. As soon as I found that it was almost 
unbearably difficult to stick to the outline, I knew I was on the right road. 
Regardless of what brilliant turns of phrase tempted me into ornate digres- 
sions and embroidered by-paths, I stuck to the line of the story as I had 
mapped it on the outline sheet. It was a matter of several months before I 
could work comfortably and easily this way. The finished stories resembled 
more closely the stories I had had in mind. And bit by bit the finished stories 
began to sell. Gradually, as the method became more familiar, the necessity for 
elaborate outlines disappeared. In a year or two I had discarded the written 
outline sheets for a rigid mental equivalent. Occasionally, when I find myself 
getting gay, I go back to written outlines for a few weeks. I have known 
writers who found this method boring and unnecessary. I found it tedious 
and helpful. 

I have never belonged to the You-Can-Cut-Off-My-Right-Arm-Up-To-Here- 
But-You-Can’t-Cut-Off-That-Paragraph-From-My-Story school of writers. Per- 
haps if 1 had, I might have published better stories. But I daresay I would 
have published fewer. I have not found the demands of editors taxing or be- 
yond endurance; on occasion 1 have found them to be incomprehensible. Once 
they have purchased a story, they seem to know what to do with it. The short- 
story writcr’s life becomes complicated only by the type of editor who has the 
mistaken notion that he can conjure a special kind of story out of an author 
by talking to him at great length in the manner of a football coach sending his 
team out on the field to beat the rival school. 

On the whole, I have found editors friendly and pleasant, but unpredictable 
and uncertain and occasionally embarrassing in their desperation. So seldom 
do they get what they think they want that they tend to become incoherent 
in their insistent repetition of their needs. A writer does well to listen to 
them, but not too often and not for too long. They all want “good” stories and 
they all have their own definition of the word “good.” It is never a short defi- 
nition. Usually it takes the form of a thinly disguised statement of the particu- 
lar magazine’s editorial policy. To keep the vicious circle spinning prettily, 
the next step for the writer is to determine what that editorial policy is. I used 
to spend a good deal of time worrying about this. I no longer do. Judging by 
the wide gaps that exist between the material that finally appears in their 
magazines and their idealized and impassioned statements of what they insist 
on getting, I have been forced to conclude that they are either men with both 
eyes planted on the unattainable, and hence are unaware of what is going on 
at their feet, or they are just plain damned fools. I should say that they possess 
the qualities of both, but to no greater extent, probably, than most people, in- 
cluding writers. 

There are, I suppose, as many kinds of editors as there are magazines to 
employ them. I have been impressed by two types. The first, anxious to coax 
from you material that you would fling at his head if you had it, will buy you 
an excellent lunch with an office petty-cash voucher and then prevent you from 
enjoying it by boring the pants off you with intimate details about his guppy 
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tank and his war experiences; all editors over forty seem to have commanded 
brigades in France at the age of twenty-two and “everything that's happened 
to me since then has been anticlimax.” The second type of editor will call up 
and ask you politely, in a voice completely devoid of nonsense, to come down 
to his office and cut two thousand words from a story that he likes but cannot 
use because of its length. From the first editor you will get nothing but a 
temporarily expanded waistline and a feeling that perhaps you should not 
have given up your job selling vacuum cleaners on a commission basis. From 
the editor of the second class you will get a check and a sense of well-being 
that comes from knowing that you have improved something that you thought 
was a fairly good piece of work in the first place. 

I am no longer surprised when a story sclls, only pleased. I am constantly 
surprised at the market it sclls to, sometimes amazed. Many times, with the 
words of a particular editor still ringing in my ears, I have molded a story to 
fit what he had told me were his specific necds. The stories were never suc- 
cessful. Even when they were sold and published they gave me no sense of 
accomplishment. Reading them in print made me feel uncomfortable and, I 
must confess, a bit ashamed. They were not honest. 

After recovering from my original discomfort over these unsuccessful stories 
which had becn aimed at a specific market, I tried to analyze the reasons for 
their failure. The mechanical defects were easily apparent. 1 had violated the 
very important short-story rule of natural length; I had compressed them or 
stretched them to fit a particular space. I had introduced a girl because this 
magazine insisted on girls in its stories, even though my theme required noth- 
ing more feminine than a boxing glove. I had removed an unpleasant char- 
acter and substituted one that the editor would find morc pleasing. I did many 
more things of this nature which tended to warp the stories beyond all recog- 
nition of my original intent. They were similar to the suit that a tailor might 
make for a customer he had never seen but whose measurements he had 
guessed at from the overheard conversation of the man’s friends. It seemed 
unfair that after all this work, work that 1 never would have done on my own, 
the editor should refuse, however politely, to buy the story. My time is not 
extraordinarily valuable, but I dislike to waste it. 1 probed deeper. I went over 
the stories I had sold and compared them with those I had not. I made an 
amazing discovery. I found that the successful stories were the ones I had 
written to please myself. 

This does not mean that the stories which sold were the ones I found va stly 
entertaining. I fail to see how any author, when he remembers the weariness 
and irritation that accompanied its creation, can find his own work entertain- 
ing. The stories that were successful were the stories I had written to my own 
satisfaction, the stories that had come out on paper with a close resemblance 
to the ones I had in mind. When I wrote the story I had planned, I was doing 
my own work. When I wrote the story an editor wanted, I was doing some- 
body else’s work. I do other people’s work badly. 

Having reached this conclusion, I have acted upon it ever since. J write the 
stories | want to write in the way I think they should be written. Enough of 
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them sell to keep me reasonably solvent as well as reasonably certain that I am 
on the right track. The ones that do not scll probably were not very good 
stories, anyway. 


MELVILLE CANE One does not ordinarily think of a lawyer as writing 

poetry, or of a poct as practicing law, but Melville Cane 
(6. 1879) would see nothing unusual about such a combination. As an under- 
graduate at Columbia he contributed light verse to several magazines. After grad- 
uation he studied law and in 1903 was admitted to the New York bar. For many 
years he has been a member of the firm of Ernst, Cane, and Berner, and a specialist 
in copyright law. Long after his college days Cane resumed writing poctry, this 
time ranging from impressionism to a blend of the serious and the lightly sophists- 
cated. The curious may consult his Poems, New and Selected (1938). His work 
also appears in such collections as Untermeyer’s Modern American Poetry. 


MAKING A POEM 


UT HOW do you go about writing your poems?” 
A fair question, but I confess I usually stiffen and close up under it, 
as if the answer were too complicated for utterance, in any event in- 
comprehensible. However, on occasion when the questioner by her serious 
eagerness—it’s usually a she—has demonstrated her right to enlightenment, 
I’ve been moved to search for an intelligible answer. 

When I was a small boy we enshrined in our library huge, uncomfortable 
one-volume editions, in calf or morocco, of “The Complete Poctical Works” 
of Byron, Scott, Moore, Burns, also the New England “classics,” Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Emerson. I recall with what awe I approached them. Their 
authors were “Poets,” and as such aloof Olympians, divinely chosen, whose 
words were all equally holy and beautiful beyond the reach of criticism. These 
rare and special souls grouped themselves in my imagination upon a moun- 
tain-peak, close to the All Highest, sharing his ethereal rays. 

While my particular case was doubtless extreme, it represents, I find to an 
amazing degree, the attitude of the uneducated reading public toward poets 
and poetry. Poets apparently are of a race apart, their work is “inspired.” To 
most persons the nature of the creative act, the factors involved, remain a mys- 
tery too troublesome for investigation. 

Being a lawyer as well as a writer of verse makes the situation even more 
perplexing, produces further questions. 

“How do you find time to do it?” “How do you manage to have enough 
energy over, after a long day at the office?” “I suppose you write only on sum- 
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mer vacations.” Self-consciously disclaiming any superiority of virtuousness, 
one replies that the time some people take for bridge or golf can be used in 
writing; that the intense desire to do a thing may gencrate its own energy in 
the doing; that the act of composition can assert itself, regardless of place, day 
of the week or scason. 

Now, if this simple preliminary observation manages to sink in acceptably, 
I may next be confronted with the query which opens this picce: 

“But how do you go about writing your pocms?” 

There’s an element of bafflement in that challenging “but.” I counter with: 

“You've oversimplified the problem. Each poem proceeds from its own pe- 
culiar momentum.” 

The other evening a sympathetic young woman pursued this very line 
of cross-examination, ending with: “But you must start with some form, 
mustn’t you?” She was fingering the pages of a book of mine. “Take this 
short piece,” she demanded, ‘One by One.’ What have you got to say about 
that?” 

This, in substance, is what I said about that. But first to set down the poem, 
in all its simplicity. 

Onc by onc, 

Branch to branch, 

Leaves topple, 

Aigzay 

Through motionless October, 
Struggle, 

Founder,--— 

Golden birds 

With broken wings. 


I was spending a Sunday in the country at the height of autumn. The 
foliage had turned to gold and scarlet; the sun, bright in a cloudless sky, had 
lost some of its earlier intensity. On every hand were intimations of a dying 
season. I walked along a shady road past fields stacked with corn-stalks, past 
fading wild-flowers. The scene held both serenity and sadness. Unconsciously 
as I moved along I must have relaxed the stresses of city life, yielded to the 
mood of the scason and for the moment been at peace. It is this state of de- 
tachment, this absence of conflict which must ensue before artistic creation is 

- possible. This condition can be induced consciously; more often it simply 
~~ happens. 

That day it simply happened. The gentlest breeze stirred; a few leaves now 
‘and then slowly drifted down trom tall New England maples, not in a cloudy 
-& swirl but one by one. That was how I saw and felt them, “one by one.” The 
words persisted warmly, appealingly. I stepped through the file of trees to the 
“ebeat of them. This one-by-oneness, this singleness of cach leaf fitted my own 
2, 8ense of solitude; the phrase had acquired heat and feeling. It had soon become 
oan enuty, a nucleus, the signal to me, should I choose to heed it, that a poem 


ie was in process of becoming. In this instance I did choose to listen and obey. 


ve See 
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Accordingly I set to work to report the experience as objectively, as free from 
moral comment, as possible. 

The initial haunting phrase struck me as the right unit line to set the pace 
and suggest the climate of the poem. I likewise saw the need of brevity in the 
telling. These were not arbitrary, a priori decisions, mentally arrived at, but 
rather commands imposed on the sensibilities by something beyond my con- 
trol. A convenient name for this something is the creative process; through its 
activity form and content are inseparable manifestations of one unifying 
operation. 

Thus my first line became 


Onc by one. 


I then proceeded to reobserve the occurrence. The movement extended down 
from the top of each tree, from 


Branch to branch. 


This made a satisfactory companion line to the first, of equal length and 
appropriate weight. With these preliminaries at least tentatively sketched,— 
for they were of course subject not only to change but to abandonment—it 
was now the moment to introduce the dramatis personae and their course. I 
next wrote: - 

Leaves flutter, 
Zigzag 
Through glorious October. 


But, submitted to a sharper test, “flutter” seemed commonplace and inexact 
as well, and “glorious” seemed mere filler, contributing nothing to the life 
of the poem. Once freed from the branch the leaves more accurately “went 
down” rather than fluttered. “Topple” seemed best to describe the helplessness 
I wished to indicate. “Zig-zag” I liked from the beginning since it suggested 
retarded movement, backing and filling. And further to emphasize a certain 
timelessness and impendingness, I substituted “motionless” for “glorious.” 

By this time the poem was well along its brief career, the leaves were mak- 
ing their inconsequential descent. If their destiny were merely to drop to earth, 
the situation would have been unworthy of record. Something more was im- 
plicit, a sense of drama which I attempted to supply with the single word 


Struggle, 
followed by the word of defeat: 
Founder. 


I chose these two words carefully out of many synonyms not only for their 
apt meaning, but because “struggle” made a sound-balance, though not a 
rhyme, with “topple,” and “founder” with “October,” thus also weaving a 
closer texture for the poem. 

Up to this point, therefore, I had written: 
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One by one, 

Branch to branch, 

Leaves topple, 

Zigzag 

Through motionless October, 
Struggle, 

Founder. 

I had induced the mood, found the right line-by-line pace, suggested the 
slow, seasonal disintegration, but had yet to infuse the whole with that emo- 
tional glow, that clectric charge without which a poem fails to come off and 
be memorable to the reader. I needed a vivid, poignant image to sum up and 
crystallize the sense of pain and beauty, an image which to carry must be 
relevant and extracted from the materials at hand. And so, as I refelt the ex- 
perience and brooded on it there came to me this picture: 


Golden birds 
With broken wings. 


I had done what IT set out to do. 

Emily Dickinson once said: “Hf 1 fecl physically as if the top of my head 
were taken off, I know that is poetry.” Not meaning to invite comparisons, 
1 confess to a similar stirring of the blood after finishing any piece which 
keenly satishies my intentions. This physical recognition, being subjective, is 
of course no criterion of the poem’s ultimate worth or of its impact upon the 
reader or listener. One can only hope that the desired communicaticn will 
result. 

To repeat, no two pocms have the same origin or travel parallel paths in 
their development. And no two poets have the same approach. The spark 
which notifies the poet that there’s a poem on the way may arise from 
a chance word, from a thought slowly, persistently germinating, from an inti- 
mation defying classification. 

I am dealing essentially with lyric poetry. Both the problem and the aspira- 
tion of the lyric poet can at least be hinted at in the words of Professor 
Whicher, biographer of Emily Dickinson: 


The lyric . .. lay ready to her hand as the traditional vehicle of impassioned 
thought. She accepted it as unquestionably as she accepted the alphabet. There 
were black symbols on white paper, words arranged in rhythmic patterns. How 
could these dead, mechanical things be made to throb with the high excitement 
of the soul? How could the living truth be flashed through them from mind to 
mind? 
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THEODORE SPENCER Associate Professor of English and member of 


the Board of Freshman Advisers at Harvard, 
Theodore Spencer has steadily acquired an enviable reputation as teacher, critic, 
and poet. Elis Lowell Lectures (1941-42), published as Shakespeare and the Nature 
of Man, are highly regarded. Among his poems “The Alumni” (American Scholar, 
Winter, 1443-44) will be of interest alike to graduates and those who are begin- 
ning “the long grind.” 


HOW TO CRITICIZE A POEM 


(In the Manner of Certain Contemporary Critics) 


I PROPOSE to examine the following poem: 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November: 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Excepting February alone, 
Which has only cight and a score 
Till leap-year gives it one day more. 


2 


The previous critics who have studied this poem, Coleridge among them, 
have failed to explain what we may describe as its fundamental dynamic. This 
I now propose to do. The first thing to observe is the order in which the 
names (or verbal constructs) of the months are presented. According to the 
prose meaning—what I shall henceforth call the prose-demand—‘September” 
should not precede, it should follow “April,” as a glance at the calendar will 
show. Indeed “September” should follow not only “April,” it should also fol- 
low “June” if the prose-demand is to be properly satisfied. The prose order 
of the first two lines should therefore read: “Thirty days hath April, June, 
September and November.” That is the only sequence consonant with prose 


logic. 
3 


Why then, we ask ourselves, did the poet violate what educated readers 
know to be the facts? Was he ignorant of the calendar, believing that Sep- 
tember preceded April in the progress of the seasons? It is difficult to imagine 
that such was the case. We must find another explanation. It is here that the 
principle of dynamic analysis comes to our aid. 


“How to Criticize a Poem,” from The New Republic, December 6, 1943. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the publishers. 
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4 


Dynamic analysis proves that the most successful poetry achieves its effect 
by producing an expectation in the reader’s mind before his sensibility is fully 
prepared to receive the full impact of the poem. The reader makes a proto- 
response which preconditions him to the total response toward which his fully 
equilibrized organs of apperception subconsciously tend. It is this proto-re- 
sponse which the poet has here so sensitively manipulated. The ordinary 
reader, trained only to prose-demands, expects the usual order of the months. 
But the poet’s sensibility knows that poetic truth is more immediately effective 
than the truth of literal chronology. He does not state the inevitable sequence; 
he prepares us for it. In his profound analysis of the two varieties of mensual 
time, he puts the gentlest month first. (Notice how the harsh sound of “pt” 
in “September” is softened by the “e” sound on either side of it.) It is the 
month in which vegetation first begins to fade, but which does not as yet give 


us a sense of tragic fatality. 


5 


Hence the poct prepares us, dynamically, for what is to follow. By beginning 
his list of the months 7m medias res, he is cnabled to return later to the begin- 
ning of the series of contrasts which is the subject of his poem. The analogy 
to the “Oedipus Rex” of Euripides and the “Iliad” of Dante at once becomes 
clear. Recent criticism has only too often failed to observe that these works 
also illustrate the dynamic method by beginning in the middle of things. It 
is a striking fact, hitherto (1 believe) unnoticed, that a Latin poem called the 
“Aeneid” does much the same thing. We expect the author of that poem to 
begin with the departure of his hero from Troy, just as we expect the author 
of our poem to begin with “April” But in neither case is our expectation ful- 
filled. Cato, the author of the “Aeneid,” creates dynamic suspense by begin- 
ning with Aeneas in Carthage; our anonymous poet treats his readers’ sensi- 
bilities in a similar fashion by beginning with “September,” and then going 


back to “April” and “June.” 
6 


But the sensibility of the poet does not stop at this point. Having described 
what is true of four months, he disposes of seven more with masterly economy. 
In a series of pungent constructs his sensibility sums up their inexorable lim- 
itations: they Al/ (the capitalization should be noted) “have thirty-one.” The 
poet’s sensibility communicates a feeling to the sensibility of the reader so that 
the sensibility of both, with reference to their previous but independent sensi- 
bilities, is fused into that momentary communion of sensibility which is the 
final sensibility that poetry can give both to the sensibility of the poet and the 
sensibility of the reader. The texture and structure of the poem have erupted 
into a major reaction. The ambiguity of equilibrium is achieved. 
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7 


Against these two groups of spatial, temporal and numerical measurements 
—one consisting of four months, the other of seven--the tragic individual, the 
sole exception, “February,” is dramatically placed. February is “alone,” is cut 
off from communion with his fellows. The tragic note is struck the moment 
“February” is mentioned. For the initial sound of the word “excepting” is 
“X,” and as that sound strikes the sensibility of the reader’s ear a number of 
associations subconsciously accumulate. We think of the spot, the murderous 
and lonely spot, which “X” has so frequently marked; we remember the ex- 
aminations of our childhood where the wrong answers were implacably sig- 
naled with “X”; we think of ex-kings and exile, of lonely crossroads and execu- 
tions, of the inexorable anonymity Bf those who cannot sign their names... . 


8 


And yet the poct gives us one ray of hope, though it eventually proves to 
be illusory. The lonely “February” (notice how the “alone” in line four is 
echoed by the “only” in line five), the solitary and maladjusted individual who 
is obviously the hero and crucial figure of the poem, is not condemned to the 
routine which his fellows, in their different ways, must forever obey. Like 
Hamlet, he has a capacity for change. He is a symbol of individualism, and 
the rhythm of the lines which are devoted to him signalizes a gayety, however 
desperate, which immediately wins our sympathy and reverberates profoundly 
in our sensibility. 


9 


But (and this is the illusion to which I have previously referred) in spite 
of all his variety, his capacity for change, “February” cannot quite accomplish 
(and in this his tragedy consists) the quantitative value of the socicty in which 
circumstances have put him. No matter how often he may alternate from 
twenty-eight to twenty-nine (the poet, with his exquisite sensibility, does not 
actually mention those humiliating numbers), he can never achieve the bour- 
geois, if anonymous, sccurity of “thirty-one,” nor equal the more modest and 
aristocratic assurance of “thirty.” Decade after decade, century after century, 
millennium after millennium, he is eternally frustrated. The only symbol of 
change in a changeless society, he is continually beaten down. Once every four 
years he trics to rise, to achieve the high, if delusive, level of his dreams. But 
he fails. He is always one day short, and the three years before the recurrence 
of his next effort are a sad interval in which the remembrance of previous dis- 
appointment melts into the futility of hope, only to sink back once more into 
the frustration of despair. Like Tantalus he is forever stretched upon a wheel. 
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IO 


So far I have been concerned chiefly with the dynamic analysis of the poem. 
Further study should reveal the synthesis which can be made on the basis of 
the analysis which my thesis has tentatively attempted to bring to an emphasis. 
This, perhaps, the reader with a proper sensibility can achieve for himself. 


MONA GARDNER After graduating from Stanford, Mona Gardner began 


writing for news papers in’ San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, and then spent a number of years in the Orient, contributing articles to 
American and English newspapers. She has published one book, The Menacing 
Sun. 


FARMING FOR FUR 


E-g-g-s used to spell pin money for the suburban wife. Today c-A-1-n-c-h-1-l-l-a 
is the de luxe way of spelling it. Only, instead of yielding pennies for the 
bank on the kitchen shelf, this new farming has been known to pay for the 
farm itsclf, since two young chinchillas bring as much as $3200 and three 
litters a year are not unusual. 

Ten years ago, raising these exotic rodents in captivity was practically 
unheard of. This year something like six thousand of the lustrous, downy- 
furred little beasts are placidly—-and economically—munching corn and alfalfa 
on lowland and upland farms here and there in the United States. One woman 
is even raising a pair in a penthouse twenty floors above New York City. ° 

And, by these tokens, more than one mother calculates that by the time her 
daughter is a debutante—say in early 1955—a flattering chinchilla coat will be 
in the mink price range. Today a full-length mew chinchilla wrap costs in the 
neighborhood of $60,000. Some furricrs quote $85,000, 7f and when they can 
assemble the pelts. 

Chinchilla has been an “oh-may-I-touch-it-just-once” fur only since 1918. 
Betore that, especially back around the turn of the century, it was just another 
fur. Made up into chunky tippets and muffs, it was the sort of thing an indul- 
gent uncle gave his well-bred young niece when she got to the leggy age. 

But suddenly, in 1918, Peru, Chile, and Bolivia put a frantic and decisive 
ban on its export. High up in the snowy Andean provinces of these three 
countries, where the chinchilla made its home, the tiny twenty-ounce creaturcs 
were almost extinct. And when they became extinct in the Andes they would 
be extinct in the world, biologists said, for chinchilla is purely the South Amer- 





“Farming for Fur,” from The Atlantic Monthly, December, 1941. Reprinted by permission of 
the author and the publishers. 
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ican version of a squirrel. cs size and shape are those of a squirrel; so are its 
ears and eyes and tail. But the fur—well, to say it is the finest animal fibre in 
the world is a bald way of describing incredibly soft spider-web tendrils that 
spread a black veil over dawn-gray down. 

Ruthless trapping had led to this near extinction. From 1895 to rg1o, the 
pelts exported from Chile alone averaged about 300,000 annually. In 1899 these 
Chilean exports reached an all-time peak of 435,000. Naturally, by the time 
1918 rolled around, it was taking the Indian hunters a year to bring back the 
bag they had formerly obtained in a week. 

Meanwhile in Chile, it seems, there were numerous Englishmen engineering 
for English companies. After hours and on week-ends they were homesick. 
And, as homesick men of England will do anywhere they go on the globe, 
they brought a bit of England to South America. In this case it was long- 
legged hunters, hounds, and European red foxes, to set up the institution of 
fox-hunting. 

What the Englishmen didn't foresee—nor did anyone else, for that matter— 
was that the alicn vixen and her litters would like nothing so much in the way 
of food as a tidbit of chinchilla along about midnight. The result was that the 
immigrant fox throve and multiplied in vast numbers during the next few 
years, while the chinchilla disappeared, completely in some districts. 

The species being raised in this country are Costinas, and the first ones 
were brought here in 1923 by an American mining engineer, M. F. Chapman. 
But it wasn’t as simple as that sounds. 

In the first place, it took twenty-three native trappers, working from camps 
17,000 feet high, a full three years to capture eighteen of the nocturnal crea- 
tures alive. Then there was the matter of inventing a cage (since there were 
no models) which would approximate a rocky burrow and into which enough 
ice could be stuffed to maintain the chilly temperatures of the Andes. 

This, it seems, was all preliminary to the matter of acclimatizing the midget 
animals to lower altitudes. It was done by stages—onec or two thousand feet 
at a time, and a month, perhaps, spent at each stage. This stretched into an- 
other year before they were at sea level. 

During all this time, too, there was the matter of diet—learning that the 
friendly but timid little creatures were entirely vegetarian and that any mois- 
ture was fatal to them. Starting out from the high reaches with eighteen chin- 
chillas, using a great deal of ice and keeping electric fans blowing on the cage 
twenty-four hours a day, Mr. Chapman finally reached Los Angeles with 
eleven, only four of which were females. 

The original farm at Inglewood, California, to which Mr. Chapman brought 
his chinchillas, is now chinchilla headquarters in the United States. From 
this mother colony breeding pairs have been purchased to set up some thirty 
other substantial chinchilla stock farms in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and New York. 

Until three years ago none of the Chapman animals were killed for their 
pelts. They were considered too valuable as breeders. A pelt (about twelve 
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by eight inches) in the present market brings anywhere from $85 to $250. A 
live chinchilla sells for $1600. 

Mr. Chapman’ S worries weren't over, though, when he landed his odd cargo 
in California in February. There was a still more difficult task of acclimatiza- 
tion ahead in realigning the lives of the chinchillas with the calendar of the 
North Temperate Zone. In February the chinchillas were just putting on their 
heavy coat in preparation for an Andean winter. By May, when the days in 
California get really hot, the chinchillas were fully dressed for subzero weather. 

The tiny beasts were miserable. Ice was piled in the cages. But the chin- 
chillas continued to lose interest in eating and, what was more alarming, all 
interest in sex life. By the time cool weather rolled around, the little animals 
began to moult. Precious fur that was worth three times its weight in gold 
came off in large chunks. Then, instead of ice and clectric fans, blankets and 
hot-water bottles were called in for the shivering and naked little bodies. 

Somehow they got through that winter, and by the spring of 1924 there were 
babies frisking about the pen. No more than two inches long, they weighed 
about one and a half ounces apiece. 

All this while Mr. Chapman was experimenting with food and houses. 
He knew that, despite their delicate fur, the chinchillas were extremely hardy 
little beasts. The Indian who had brought the first one to him had put it in 
an old oil can and carried it over his shoulder for seventeen days, without 
water and with little food, in altitudes varying from 11,000 to 17,000 feet. In 
other words, the animal had survived in the can which was an oven in the 
daytime and a refrigerator at night, in varying altitudes, and with the mini- 
mum of food. 

The trial-and-error method was the one used in the early experiments. Since 
the chinchillas in their native habitat live on rocky ground, on cliffs and hill- 
sides, or on high plateaus where shrubs grow sparsely and the ground is soft 
enough for burrowing, it was assumed that they would do best in captivity if 
they were allowed to burrow. Chapman dug burrows in the California hillside. 
That idea was no good. The chinchillas would have none of the burrows, 
huddling outside them in a disturbed manner. 

Exactly a dozen different kinds of houses were tried out. Only the last one 
proved workable, and, ironically enough, it is the simplest of the lot. It is a 
pen four feet by six by six, with a flooring and roof of oven-dried timber. All 
four sides are screened and open to the fresh air. In the centre there is a small! 
timbered nest, with a sort of covered runway and hinged trapdoor. Appar- 
ently this is all that is needed to satisfy the chinchillas’ burrowing instincts, 
which, after all, may have been no more than a desire for privacy. 

Hitting upon a balanced diet was achieved in much the same manner as 
the best housing arrangements were discovered—by copious experimentation 
and detailed observation over a period of years. To confirm his own findings, 
Chapman took several pairs to St. Louis to the Ralston-Purina Company, 
which puts out the prepared foods largely responsible for the high standard 
of silver-fox and mink pelts raised in captivity. 

Between Mr. Chapman and the food specialists a mixture has been worked 
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out which seems to take care of all food requirements. This mixture includes 
such items as irradiated yeast, molasses, wheat germ, oat middlings, beet pulp, 
peanut-oil meal, brewers’ dried yeast, soybean-oil meal, corn-meal germ, yellow 
corn meal, chopped alfalfa, bone meal, and mineralized salt. 

The list sounds overwhelming for such tiny animals, but they consume no 
more than two ounces of the mixture a day. Supplementing it are carrots three 
times a week and orange juice on alternate days. Two dollars a year buys 
everything a chinchilla can eat. 

Chinchillas are monogamists. Once mated, they remain so for life. To main- 
tain domestic peace, each pair is housed in a separate pen. The mating season 
for those in captivity is not restricted to any season. Young have been born 
every month of the year. The mild California climate and a liberal quantity of 
fertility vitamin E in the diet have considerably stepped up the matings; two 
and three a year are usual now. Babies in a litter vary from one to four. A few 
quintuplets have been born, but the average is two. 

The gestation period lasts 111 days, rarely longer. During this period the 
pregnant mother is fed some greens and lettuce, and about ten days before 
whelping an electric bulb encased in aluminum is turned on under the nest to 
provide a slight heat until a few days after the young are born. An hour after 
birth the onc-and-a-half-ounce babies are up and doing for themselves. ‘They 
are fully furred and their eyes are open, although, like thcir parents, they can 
only see things at night. 

During the forty-five days the mother nurses the young, the father leaves 
her side only at short intervals. The babies are never left alone. When the 
mother goes out of the nest to the food dish, the father takes her place with 
the babies. Although the babies are weaned at forty-five days, the parents do 
not consider them mature enough to fend for themselves. For another thirty 
days they are tended and pampered. 

At the end of this seventy-five-day period, however, the young are separated 
and put into pens with chinchillas from other litters. Great care is taken to 
prevent inbreeding, and brothers and sisters, even first cousins, are no longer 
placed together. Once together, the young chinchillas indulge in a considerable 
period of courtship, which seems to be a definite part of their scheme of things. 
Then, when they are anywhere from five to eight months old, they mate. 
Usually the first litter is born before the female is a year old. Her bearing 
span is eight to ten years, and during that time she produces constantly. 

Next to karakul shecp (the Persian variety now being bred so successfully 
on ranches in the Southwest), chinchillas are the least laborious of all stock 
on fur farms. They are never nervous and high-strung like the fox and the 
mink, nor are they subject to pulmonary diseases. Although somewhat timid, 
they are docile and very friendly, as easily handled as pet rabbits. 

They seldom bite humans, but they are inveterate snake-killers. The snakes, 
lured by the prospect of what they evidently take to be fat mice, find them- 
selves no match for the incredible speed of the chinchilla. 

On all the large farms there are charts, like those outside hospital rooms, 
which hang on each pen. Keepers check four important points each day and 
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make their notations accordingly. First of all, the keepers look to see whether 
the large ears are standing up erect and perky, as they should if all is well. 
Then the beady eyes tell their story: they should not be watery. The tail is 
the next indicator, and always curves in a bushy arch when vitality is high. 
Last of all, the droppings tell the state of gastro-intestinal health. 

The present stock is approximately twenty-nine generations from the origi- 
nal Costinas brought from Chile. Each is tattooed, however, for identification 
and has its complete pedigree. The animals are sold with a veterinarian’s cer- 
tificate of, health and are guaranted to litter within six months or they are re- 
placed with another pair, which have littered within that period, and with one 
of the young of this last litter. 

The purchase price also entitles the new owner to bulletins on chinchilla care 
and forthcoming data on future experiments. 

The quality of the fur raised in this country is exquisite. It far surpasses 
that of the wild chinchilla. One factor is the rancher’s ability to pelt when fur 
is at its thickest, what the furriers call No. 1 Prime. This is in February. No 
wild skin was ever taken in its prime because the native trappers didn’t have 
the feet or the stomach to go up 17,000 feet after chinchilla during the fierce 
and bleak Andean winter. Instead, they took skins in midsummer when the 
fur was thinner and the hide weaker. 

It has been found that the fur is not so dense on animals raised in coastal 
and lowland regions. Thrce to six months in a cold climate, however, will 
put on a long and lustrous coat that is more like down than fur. Since the 
warm Southern climates noticeably stimulate breeding activity and interfere 
in no way with health, chinchilla farmers are talking about a future that is not 

very far off, according to them, when there will be breeding farms at one alti- 
tude and pelting farms at another. 

Killing is done with a monoxide gas which puts the animals to sleep quite 
painlessly and doesn’t injure the fur in any way. 

The first pelting of the captive chinchilla was done three years ago at the 
Chapman farm. ‘This pelting was a little early, according to Reginald Chap- 
man, son of the founder, but it was done to show furriers the exquisite texture 
of the home-grown chinchilla. 

Like orchid raisers and diamond miners, the present group of chinchilla 
farmers have no intention of glutting the market with this precious fur. They 
distinctly do not anticipate a day when it will be an ordinary fur any more 
than the ranch-raised mink or the silver fox is. Nearly 99 per cent of the 
silver fox is raised in captivity, and it is not exactly cheap. Mink comes from 
more than a thousand mink farms about the country, and yet the price of a 
mink coat isn’t confused with that of rabbit. So, even with chinchilla a new 
and flourishing industry, the chances are that you'll never get a coat of it at 
bargain-counter prices. 
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2. Analyses 


J. B. S. HALDANE Two provocative monographs (Daedalus, 1924, and 
. Callinicus, 1925) introduced ]. B. S. Haldane (6. 1892) 


to the general public as one of a group of contemporary scientists who have done 
so much, not only to make science intelligible to the layman, but also to interpret 
the impact of science upon thought and behavior. Professor of Biochemtstry at 
University College, London, since 1937, he has written a number of books whose 
titles reflect this broad interest: Possible Worlds (1927); The Inequality of Man 
(1932); The Causes of Evolution (7938); Heredity and Politics (17938); and 
Science and Everyday Life (1939). 


SCIENCE AND ETHICS 


CIENCE impinges upon ethics in at least five different ways. In the first 
place, by its application it creates new ethical situations. Two hundred 
years ago the news of a famine in China created no duty for English- 

men. They could take no possible action against it. Today the telegraph and 
the steam-engine have made such action possible, and it becomes an ethical 
problem what action, if any, is right. Two hundred years ago a workman 
gencrally owned his own tools. Now his tool may be a crane or steam-hammer, 
and we all have our own views as to whether these should belong to share- 
holders, the State, or guilds representing the workers. 

Secondly, it may create new duties by pointing out previously unexpected 
consequences of our actions. We are all agreed that we should not run the 
risk of spreading typhoid by polluting the public water supply. We are prob- 
ably divided as to the duty of vaccinating our children, and we may not all 
be of one mind as to whether a person likely to transmit club-foot or cataract 
to half his or her children should be compelled to abstain from parenthood. 

Thirdly, science affects our whole ethical outlook by influencing our views 
as to the nature of the world—in fact, by supplanting mythology. One man 
may see men and animals as a great brotherhood of common ancestry, and 
thus feel an cnlargement of his obligations. Another will regard even the 
noblest aspects of human nature as products of a ruthless struggle for existence, 
and thus justify a refusal to assist the weak and suffering. A third, impressed 


“Science and Ethics,” from Science and Human Life by J. B. S. Haldane. Published by Harper & 
Brothers. ‘ 
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with the vanity of human efforts amid the vast indifference of the universe, 
will take refuge in a modified epicureanism. In all these attitudes and in many 
others there is at least some element of rightness. 

Fourthly, in so far as anthropology is becoming scientific, it is bound to 
have a profound effect on ethics by showing that any given ethical code is 
only one of a number practised with equal conviction and almost equal suc- 
cess; in fact, by creating comparative ethics. But, of course, any serious study 
of the habits of foreigners, whether scientific or not, has this effect, as comes 
out plainly enough in the history of ancient Greek ethics. Hence science is not 
wholly responsible for the ethical results of anthropology. 

Finally, ethics may be profoundly affected by an adoption of the scientific 
point of view; that is to say, the attitude which men of science, in their pro- 
fessional capacity, adopt towards the world. This attitude includes a high 
(perhaps an unduly high) regard for truth, and a refusal to come to unjusti- 
fiable conclusions which expresses itself on the plane of religion as agnosticism. 
And along with this is found a deliberate suppression of emotion until the last 
possible moment, on the ground that emotion is a stumbling-block on the road 
to truth. So a rose and a tape-worm must be studied by the same methods and 
viewed from the samc angle, even if the work is ultimately to lead to the 
killing of the tape-worms and the propagation of roses. Again, the scientific 
point of view involves the cultivation of a scientific esthetic which rejoices in 
the peculiar forms of beauty which characterize scientific theory. Those who 
find an intimate relation between the good and the beautiful will realize the 
importance of the fact that a group of men so influential as scientific workers 
are pursuing a particular kind of beauty. Finally, since the scientist, as such, 
is contributing to an intellectual structure that belongs to humanity as a 
whole, his influence will inevitably fall in favour of ethical principles and 
practices which transcend the limits of nation, colour, and class. 

Personally, I believe that the second of these relationships between science 
and ethics is that in which science is most beneficial. By complicating life 
science creates new opportunities of wrong-doing; by altering our world-view 
it may lead us into one form or another of ethical nihilism: it can never do 
us harm by pointing out to us the consequences of our actions. But the enemies 
of science will claim that, just because at present, insofar as it concerns itself 
with human beings, it deals with their bodies rather than their souls; it will 
lead us to neglect the higher forms of duty to our neighbour. On the whole, 
I accept this indictment, and glory in it; although, since I do not believe in 
a detachable soul, I regard the good of the body as the good of the soul too, 
each being the whole man looked at from a particular point of view. But I 
welcome this apparent debasement of ethical aims for another reason. 

As long as my services to my neighbour are confined to feeding him when 
hungry, or helping him to raise his wages, and tending him when sick or 
preventing future sickness, and so forth, I am probably following the Golden 
Rule, for I do not want to be hungry, poor, or sick, and few of my neighbours 
are good enough Christians to do so. But if I soar above the mere claims of 
the body I shall try to educate my neighbour against his wiil, convert him 
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to my particular brand of religion or irreligion, or even to psycho-analyse him. 
As I do not personally want to admire Gertrude Stein, worship a biscuit, or 
remember the moral lapses of my infancy, these forms of charity are very 
liable to be breaches of the Golden Rule; and if they are carried too far they 
may well develop into missions to the heathen or even crusades. 

I confess that ] am not appalled at the thought of an ethical system in which 
the only goods with which we attempted to provide our neighbours were of 
the most material character, and in which hygiene took the place of salva- 
tion. So much nonsense is put about in the name of hygiene that the idea is 
naturally repugnant to many people. For hygiene has furnished a new weapon 
to the numcrous persons who desire either*to interfere with the lives of their 
fellows or to exploit their fears. As religion declines, the man who would have 
sold relics in the past turns his attention to pills, and the belief in the danger 
of Sabbath-breaking is replaced by that in the danger of bad smells, although 
tanners and glue-boilers are healthier than the average of the population. 

In view of such facts it requires considerable education to preserve one’s 
health; and since the education in question is biological, and I am a biologist, 
it is natural that I should like to see it universally diffused. If the great aim 
of education is to know yoursclf, it is essential to begin at the beginning— 
namely, with anatomy and physiology. If an almost equally important aim is 
to promote human solidarity, it is in the realm of hygiene that this is most 
completely displayed. On the political and cconomic plane my neighbours’ 
misfortune may be my advantage; in that of hygiene this is never so, as 
Carlyle pointed out long ago. As long as we maintain slums and dusty occu- 
pations we shall have foci from which the tubercle bacillus can attack the 
well-to-do. As long as we have families of six in a single room we shall be 
unable to prevent the spread of diphtheria or measles. This solidarity against 
pathogenic micro-organisms extends beyond the boundaries of nationality, 
race, or even species. Every Roumanian infected with infantile paralysis, every 
Indian with small-pox, every rat with plague, diminishes the probable length 
of my life. The pessimistic psychologists tell us that men can be combined in 
large numbers only by hate and fear. As long as a single infectious disease 
remains in existence there will be suitable objects of hatred and fear for hu- 
manity-as a whole. I am not a materialist, but I do not think that the influence 
of materialism on ethics is wholly bad. Not only does it banish many imagin- 
ary goods and evils, but it calls attention to a case where egoism and altruism 
are the same. And a materialistic criterion, such as health, has the immense 
advantage over a hedonistic one such as happiness that the health of two 
men can be compared, while their happiness cannot. 
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LOUIS UNTERMEYER Most professors and students of English and 


American poctry know well the name of Louts 


CARTER DAVIDSON Untermeyer, thanks to the many volumes of his 

own poems and the many anthologies of poeti y 
edited by him. Born in New York City in 1885, he later recetved training in music, 
but left high school to enter his father’s jewelry business. Since 1923, however, he 
has devoted his time exclusively to writing, editing, and lecturing. At one hie 
(1934-37) Untermeyer was poetry editor of the American Mercury. For a full auto- 
biography see his Modern American Poetry and Modern British Poetry (//arcourt, 
Brace, 1942). Recognized as a poet of importance, Untermeyer is without peer as a 
successful collector and commentator, as his many volumes amply demonstrate. 
Carter Davidson, collaborator with Untermceyer in the writing of Poetry: Its Ap- 
preciation and Enjoyment (71934)—“a cross between a treatise and a textbook” — 
was born in Kentucky in 1905 and educated at Harvard and Chicago, -(fter various 
college teaching appointments he finally settled at Carleton College, where from 
1931 to 1936 he was a professor of English and assistant to the president. An 
ordained Congregational minister, Dr. Davidson has been, since 1936, President of 


Knox College. 


THE PREJUDICE AGAINST POETRY 


O ART is more closely related to man than poetry—and none has been 
so variously interpreted. It was regarded with reverence by primitive 
people, honored by the folk as well as by the sages throughout antiq- 

uity, quoted by peasants and beloved by the cultured in every civilization. 
It is only in our own time and in our own country that poctry is suspected. 
Lord Bacon considered the art nothing less than “divine” since “it raises the 
mind and hurries it into sublimity by conforming the show of things to the 
desires of the soul, instead of subjecting the soul to external things, as reason 
and history do.” Yet the average man in America believes that poctry is not 
so much a sacred as a secret art, an abracadabra practiced and enjoyed only by 
the verbal magicians who are suspiciously expert in the craft. “Poetry is for 
poets,” says the man in the street, with a sneer he docs not trouble to disguise. 
“It has its place, I suppose, but personally,” he adds, in cheerful dismissal, 
“T’m prejudiced against that sort of thing.” 

Although we do not need to justify poetry we must recognize such preju- 
dice, the more so since it seems to be prevalent in these States. The prejudice 
is as paradoxical as it is inconsistent. It did not exist in Greece, where the poet 
was venerated as dramatist and spokesman-priest; nor in Rome, where the 
Caesars vied with the singers; nor in the Middle Ages, wherein no court was 
complete without its local laureate, no castle worthy of the name that did not 
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house a troubadour or minnesinger. The prejudice is not native to the Orient, 
where people think the composing of poetry so natural an accomplishment 
that they improvise verses freely and seldom bother to sign their names to 
written poems; nor is it found in modern Europe, where the poems of Heine 
and Béranger and Carducci have become the folk-songs of unlettered multi- 
tudes. The prejudice against poetry is chiefly an Anglo-Saxon innovation, which 
appears most commonly in the form of three complaints: (1) Poetry is ab- 
normal; (2) it is forbiddingly “highbrow” and “meaningless”; (3) it is effem- 
inate. Let us examine these charges. 

First prejudice: Poetry ts abnormal. Of all the common misconceptions of 
poetry this is the most prevalent and the most discouraging: the notion that 
poetry is the creation of abnormal, neurotic or absurd creatures and requires 
similarly abnormal and ncurotic natures to respond to it. The comic weekly 
cartoon indicates that the poet, next to the mother-in-law, is the surest material 
for a laugh: the poor fellow is usually shown long of hair and short of cash, 
hollow-eyed, unkempt, unaware of reality, gazing at the moon and jotting 
down precious phrases on a frayed cuff or in an equally shabby note-book. He 
is pictured wandering in space and time, oblivious to every ordinary activity, 
something like a fallen angel and something like a jackass. It has been re- 
marked that a poet in the last century is picturesque, but a poet in the next 
apartment is a nuisance. 

Undoubtedly there have been eccentrics in literature, but no profession is 
free of them. Emotional intensity and imaginative power sometimes set the 
poet apart from his fellow-man, but these gifts make him more, not less, able 
to feel, share, and express the common or unusual experiences of others, “There 
is no gap,” says I. A. Richards, “between our everyday emotional life and the 
material of poetry. .. . We cannot avoid the material of poetry. If we do not 
live in consonance with good poetry, we must live in consonance with bad 
poetry. In fact, the idle hours of most lives are filled with reveries that are 
simply bad poetry.” Man does not live by bread alone; Emerson went further 
than the Bible and maintained that he lived not only by poetry but through its 
agency. “See the power of national emblems. Some stars, lilies, leopards, a 
crescent, a lion, an eagle or other figure which came into credit God knows 
how, an old rag of bunting bldwing in the wind .. . shall make the blood 
tingle under the rudest or most conventional exterior. The people fancy they 
hate poetry—and they are all poets and mystics! . . . For we are not pans and 
barrows, nor even porters of the fire and torch-bearers, but children of the fire, 
made of it, and only the same divinity transmuted.” 

Even the writing of poetry is by no means as uncommon as the prejudiced 
mind would have us believe. As an activity, far from being “abnormal,” it is 
the most practiced of pursuits. It may be prompted by the stirrings of first 
love or by the shock of tragedy, or by the thrill of some unforeseen event, but 
the person whose pulse has never quickened into rapture and whose pen has 
never hurried into rhyme is the exception to the norm. An examination of the 
amount of verse printed in America alone in the twenty years between 1912 
and 1932 reveals that approximately 40,000 poets have achieved publication 
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and probably ten times that number have written without attaining the dis- 
tinction of print—all within one generation. The prejudice against poetry in 
America is, therefore, doubly inconsistent since never before have the people 
of these States been so ready to express themselves in rhythm and adequate 
rhyme. 

Second prejudice: Poetry 1s forbiddingly “highbrow"™ and often “meaning- 
less.” The charge, in other words, is (a) that poetry says too much, and (b) 
that it has nothing to say. Apart from the inconsistency of the complaint, the 
prejudice is stretched to include rhyme in all its manifestations. It is, according 
to certain detractors, a pleasant tinkle of pretty syllables, a kind of musical 
soothing-syrup, an erudite conjuring trick for the highly cultivated. Yet it is 
obvious that the lowest “lowbrow” enjoys rhyme for its own sake—as may be 
proved by the hundreds of thousands who have chuckled at the dexterity of the 
verses in the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. It is relished by all who have made 
up or memorized limericks—the very point of these being the oddity of the 
rhyming—by all who have repeated the words of the latest popular song. 
Poetry has always been the easiest, not the hardest, form to remember. Primi- 
tive legends and laws were transmitted in rhythmic form. Not only the Psalms 
but the Mosaic injunctions were written in Hebrew poetry. In childhood the 
memorization of names, dates, and other prosaic facts has commonly been 
speeded up and permanently retained by being cast in rhyme. Even the sup- 
posedly anti-poetic Puritans combined religion and verse; the very alphabet 
was rhymed in The New England Primer: “In Adam's fall We sinnéd all,” 
“Thy life to mend This Book attend,” “The Cat doth play And after slay” 
...and so on until “Youth forward slips Death soonest nips” and 
“Zaccheus he Did climb the tree His Lord to sce.” And who has not learned 
the days of the month by remembering that 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November... ? 


The most casual reading of poetry will convince the skeptical that verse 
demands no special apparatus for its enjoyment and that in compensation for 
the occasional difficulties there are infinite rewards. Instead of being insuffer- 
ably “intellectual” and incomprehensible, poetry has always expressed man’s 
simplest as well as his most complicated emotions. William Hazlitt insists that 
“man is a poetical animal; and those of us who do not study the principles of 
poetry, act upon them all our lives—like Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
who had always spoken prose ‘without knowing it.’ The child is a poet in fact 
when he first plays at hide-and-seek or repeats the story of Jack the Giant- 
killer; the shepherd-boy is a poet when he first crowns his mistress with a gar- 
land of flowers . . . the miser when he hugs his gold; the courtier who builds 
his hopes upon a smile; the slave who worships a tyrant, or the tyrant who 
fancies himself a god—the vain, the ambitious, the proud, the choleric, the hero 
and the coward, the rich and poor, the young and the old, all live in a world 
of their own making; and the poet does no more than describe what all the 
others think and act.” Even though one might not be willing to be as inclusive 
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as Hazlitt, one must recognize that poetry is not merely a “precious” speech 
confined to a few specialists, but a “universal language which the heart holds 
with nature and itself. He who has a contempt for poetry cannot have much 
respect for himself or anything else.” 

The “meaninglessness” of poetry is another false idea which has led thou- 
sands away from the perusal and appreciation of verse. Those prejudiced 
against it are willing to concede that poctry possesses a certain beauty of form, 
even a certain charm of music, but they contend it carries no significant mes- 
sage. “If 1 want to find facts I read the newspaper,” says one. “I never look for 
truth in poctry; I consult the encyclopedia.” This is to confuse the outer form 
with the inner spirit, to mistake the “fact” for the “truth.” Data on unemploy- 
ment may well be given in a statistical account; reaction of the heart to the 
terror and tragedy of unemployment is the material of poetry. To confuse 
“fact” and “truth” is to lose sight of the very function of poetry, for poetry has 
always sought to reach and reflect the deepest emotions, the intensities, the 
spiritual values, which the newspaper evades and the encyclopedia, for all its 
thoroughness, cannot express. The greatest truths of human existence have 
found their most powerful projections in poetry: the histories of great people 
in their epics and sagas; world religions in hymns and vedas, in a Dante’s 
Divine Comedy and a Goethe's Fazst; philosophic systems in Lucretius’ De 
Rerum Natura and in the poems of Blake, Wordsworth, and Arnold. It must 
also be remembered that emotions are as “significant” as facts or ideas in 
determining human conduct—and poetry has proved itself to be, first of all, 
the Janguage of the emotions. 

Third prejudice: Poetry is effeminate. This is the commonest—and, seem- 
ingly, the most devastating—barrier erected between poetry and the average 
reader. It is an obstacle which is hard to overcome, for it has never been com- 
pletely demolished since the time of the hardy men who hacked their way 
into the country. America was settled by those who sought freedom rather 
than beauty. Life on a savage continent demanded a communal purpose; con- 
ditions called for action, not for contemplative dreams. The pioneer had no 
time for art. His energies were consumed in clearing forests, fighting Indians, 
building stockades, and protecting his cabins. Isolation, lack of luxuries and 
distance from large centres stimulated the crafts, but crippled the creative 
impulses which depend on a measure of meditation. In a life struggling 
against difficulties, devoted to physical activity, poetry seemed an irrelevance, 
almost an impertinence. 

Although there is little left to win from savagery, although the last frontier 
has been charted and the log cabin amplified to the one hundred and two 
stories of the Empire State Building, the pioneering impulse still persists, 
carrying with it a contempt for art. The prejudice against poetry, a prejudice 
both superficial and absurd, remains like a ghost which has never been laid. 

The “feminine” aspect of poetry is part of this ghostlike past. The char- 
acterization was invented by the illiterate or merely muscular who thought 
all form of meditation was, somehow, effeminate. The application of the term 
is usually as foolish as it is false. 
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If poetry—and, for that matter, any of the creative arts—were not a mascu- 
line business, it would follow that Art has been practiced largely, if not chiefly, 
by women. But the opposite is the case. However one may explain it—on the 
basis of Jack of opportunity or of economic necessity—the fact remains that, 
though woman may be fundamentally a creator, man has been the creative 
artist. With the rare exception of an occasional Sappho, an Emily Dickinson 
or an Emily Bronté, history shows an extraordinary lack of women as com- 
posers, sculptors, playwrights, painters or pocts of the first rank. Even in the 
chief branch of literature in which they have attained excellence—the writing 
of love-lyrics—they have been surpassed and outnumbered by men in the pro- 
portion of a hundred to one. Poetry, then, is not only a masculine occupation, 
but an especially manly one. 

Yet, as L. A. G. Strong points out,’ “When a poet somchow becomes news, 
the papers are at pains to state that he wears his hair short and enjoys his beer. 
They would not feel the necessity of thus assuring their readers if he were a 
doctor or a chartered accountant.” The real poets have always been real men, 
not falsetto posturers; they have been men of vigor and varied accomplish- 
ments. The roll-call of the greatest would include men who have shaped the 
world’s affairs as well as its letters. David the Psalmist was no less a warrior 
for being a poet, greater even than the unpoctic and “practical” Saul. Solomon, 
reputed the author of the most passionate love-poem ever written, was also 
reputed the wisest of rulers. Plato was not only a philosopher but a lyric poet 
and an excellent amateur wrestler. When Caesar Augustus sought intelligent 
companions he invited the pastoral poet Virgil to grace his board and, during 
his campaigns, often sent couricrs to the poet, imploring him to despatch an- 
other canto of the Aencid to cheer him during long sieges. The worldly 
Maecenas selected Horace, a writer of odes, for his closest associate. Dante was 
known to his fellows not only as the first poet of his times, but as an outstand- 
ing Florentine envoy. The turbulent Michelangelo hacked his way through 
stone, flung up cathedral domes, painted like a Titan, and composed sonnets 
as self-revealing as his sculpture. Chaucer, “the father of English poesy,” acted 
as confidential ambassador and diplomat from England to France. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, courtier and soldicr-of-fortune, never ceased to write poetry and chose 
that medium for his last message. Christopher Marlowe fulfilled the swash- 
buckler tradition of the Elizabethan period by his furious imagination and by 
“dying swearing,” stabbed to death in a tavern brawl. Shakespeare, the world’s 
incomparable poet-playwright, was in addition a shrewd enough business man 
to settle down in his home town at the height of his carect, as Stratford-on- 
Avon's respectable landowner and distinguished citizen. Ben Jonson, a man’s 
man to the last drop of his hot blood, spent his youth as a bricklayer, his 
young manhood as a swaggering duellist, and his old age in almost continuous 
talking and tippling. When Cromwell sought a Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
he found his man in the Puritan poet, John Milton. John Lyly, Henry 
Vaughan, George Crabbe, Mark Akenside, and Oliver Goldsmith were prac- 
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ticing physicians while at work upon their most memorable lines. Perhaps the 
most efficiently governed of German principalities in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury was the Duchy of Weimar, where the prime minister was Goethe. Robert 
Burns was a farmer. Whittier was, by turns, a chore-boy, cobbler, and a fiery 
anti-slavery pamphleteer. William Morris wrote his epical narratives while 
designing new fonts of type, making furniture, and revolutionizing interior 
decorating. 

Thus the history of. literature refutes the misconception of the poet as a 
feather-braincd and unmanly incompetent. The present reinforces the past: 
John Masefield, poet laureate of England, spent his formative years as an able 
seaman with an episode as barkeeper’s assistant in Greenwich Village. W. H. 
Davies, the most “bird-like” of living lyricists, was a cattleman, a berry-picker, 
a day-laborer, a “super-tramp,” until his foot was cut off when he rode the rails 
in Canada. His compatriot, Ralph Hodgson, one of the purest voices of this 
age, is known as a writer to only a few, whereas every sportsman in England 
recognizes him as a famous dog-fancier and authority on boxing. Robert Frost 
was cmployed in the Massachusetts mills as a bobbin-boy and worked many 
years as a farmer in New Hampshire before his first book was published 
when he was nearly forty. Edgar Lee Masters, an Illinois lawyer, brought to 
his Spoon River Anthology a power of analysis rare even in the tensest court- 
room. Carl Sandburg’s illumination of industrial America came directly out 
of his experiences as harvest-hand, dish-washer, porter in a barber-shop and 
truck-handler. Siegfried Sassoon, Rupert Brooke, Wilfred Owen, Robert 
Graves, Alan Seeger, and Joyce Kilmer must be added to the great list of 
soldier-poets. . . . “I think,” wrote Sir Philip Sidney, one of the bravest and 
most honorable fighters in the field, “and I think rightly, the laurel crown 
appointed for triumphant captains doth worthily, of all other learnings, honor 
the poet’s triumph.” 

If poetry were the expression of abnormal, neurotic, and childish reflections 
of life, it could hardly appeal to those who have appreciated it most fervently: 
the: highly civilized and mature Grecks of Periclean Athens; the old Scandi- 
navian and Anglo-Saxon warriors who listened far into the night to the crea- 
tions of their scops and gleemen; the world-conquerors of Queen Bess’s Eng- 
land who were thrilled by a sonnet and excited by a poetic drama; the cowboys 
and lumberjacks of America who still spend the long watches of the dark 
singing ballads with plebeian pasts or royal pedigrees. The more richly human 
and experienced the reader, the more he will appreciate the work of his poetic 
fellows. For—and it cannot be repeated too often—poetry is a human activity, 
not only reflecting human activities, but powerfully affecting them. 


THE POETS 
(from “Ode’’) 


We are the music-makers, World-loscrs and world-forsakers, 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, On whom the pale moon gleams: 

Wandering by lone sea-breakers, Yet we are the movers and shakers 
And sitting by desolate streams; Of the world for ever, it seems. 
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With wonderful deathless ditties We, in the ages lying 
We built up the world’s great cities, In the buried past of the earth, 
And out of a fabulous story Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
We fashion an empire’s glory: And Babel itself with our mirth; 
One man with a dream, at pleasure, And o'erthrew them with prophesying 


Shall go forth and conquer a crown; ‘To the old of the new world’s worth: 
And three with a new song’s measure For cach age is a dream that is dying, 
Can trample an empire down. Or one that is coming to birth. 
—Arthur O'Shaughnessy (1844-1881) 


PRECIOUS WORDS 


He ate and drank the precious words. | He danced along the dingy days, 


His spirit grew robust; And this bequest of wings 
He knew no more that he was poor, Was but a book. What liberty 
Nor that his frame was dust. A. loosened spirit brings! 


—Emily Dickinson (1830-1886) 


WILLIAM MOULTON MARSTON (4. 1893) was admitted to the 

bar in 1918 after carlier recetv- 
ing a Harvard Ph.D. degree. There followed a series of miscellaneous and important 
positions as psychologist, professor, consultant in legal psychology, etc., and various 
employers—the movie industry, clinics, the advertising profession, and newspaper 
syndicates. He is known for his books (Emotions of Normal People), Ars pioneer 
work in “lie detector” tests, and amusingly enough, his own comic strip (“Wonder 
Woman”), which he established on psychological principles to prove his own 
notions about people. In an age when the comics are so important that the Mayor 
of New York City felt culled upon to read them over the radio during a 1945 
newspaper strike, anything Mr. Marston has to say on the subject ought to be of 
great interest. 


WHY 100,000,000 AMERICANS READ COMICS 


MERICAN literature has’ reached in the present day “comics” or adven- 
ture strip a zenith of popularity never before achieved in world his- 
tory by any form of reading matter. Eighteen million comics maga- 

zines are sold on the newsstands every month. Since, according to competent 
surveys, four or five persons read each magazine, we reach the startling total 
of 70,000,000 or more monthly readers. Research indicates that nearly half 
these readers are adults. 

But monthly comic magazine sales represent only the cream of the story- 
strip crop. Approximately 1,500,000,000 copies of four- or five-panel comic 
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strips are circulated every week in the daily newspapers. Only two of the na- 
tion’s 2,300 sizable dailies—the Nea York Times and the Christian Science 
Monitor—are without comics. On Sunday morning some 40,600,000 children 
read 2,500,000,000 comic strips in more than 50,000,000 comic sections of Sun- 
day newspapers, with far greater concentration than the progeny of our Puri- 
tan ancestors read the Bible. If some unlucky youngsters can’t get the funnies 
away from Dad, or if the younger children can’t read the captions and can’t 
get Mommie to read them, they turn on the radio and listen to Uncle Don 
and other professional story-strip readers who broadcast the leading week-end 
comics features. To be sure, on weekdays it is very tiresome for millions of 
youngsters to wait until Father brings home the evening paper—so every day 
several comics continuities arc dramatized on the radio. Then, too, at the 
movies the children see Blondie, Superman, Batman, and other story-strip 
dramas on the screen. And almost certainly they will see a Walt Disney or 
some similar animated animal cartoon every time they visit the cinema. The 
comics have become a seven-day, morning-afternoon-and-cvening mental diet 
for a vast majority of Americans. One hundred million is a very conservative 
estimate of the total number of men, women, and children who habitually 
read story strips in the United States today. 

This phenomenal development of a national comics addiction puzzles pro- 
fessional educators and leaves the literary critics gasping. Comics, they say, 
are not literature—adventure strips lack artistic form, mental substance, and 
emotional appeal to any but the most moronic of minds. Can it be that 1oo,- 
000,000 Americans are morons? Possibly so; but there scems to be a simpler 
explanation. Nine humans out of ten react first with their feelings rather than 
with their minds; the more primitive the emotion stimulated, the stronger 
the reaction. Comics play a trite but lusty tune on the C natural keys of hu- 
man nature. They rouse the most primitive, but also the most powerful, 
reverberations in the noisy cranial sound-box of consciousness, drowning out 
more subtle symphonies. Comics scorn finesse, thereby incurring the wrath of 
linguistic adepts. They defy the limits of accepted fact and convention, thus 
amortizing to apoplexy the ossified arteries of routine thought. But by these very 
tokens the picture-story fantasy cuts loose the hampering debris of art and 
artifice and touches the tender spots of universal human desires and aspira- 
tions, hidden customarily beneath long accumulated protective coverings of in- 
direction and disguise. Comics speak, without qualm or sophistication, to the 
innermost ears of the wishful self. The response is like that of a thirsty trav- 
eler who suddenly finds water in the desert—he drinks to satiation. 

Strange as it may seem, it is the form of comics-story telling, “artistic” or 
not, that constitutes the crucial factor in putting over this universal appeal. 
The potency of the picture story is not a matter of modern theory but of 
anciently established truth. Before man thought in words he felt in pictures. 
Man still prefers to short-cut his mental processes by skipping the laryngeal 
substitutes and visualizing directly the dramatic situations that rouse his emo- 
tions. Eight or nine people out of ten get more emotional “kick” out of see- 
ing a beautiful girl on the stage, the screen, or the picture-magazine page 
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displaying her charms in person, or via camera or artist's pen, than they derive 
from verbal substitutes describing her compelling charms. It’s too bad for us 
literary” enthusiasts, but it’s the truth nevertheless—pictures tell any story 
more effectively than words. Modern evidence of this prehistorically established 
fact is furnished by the amazing success of tabloid picture papers like the New 
York News, which has attained ihe largest circulation of any newspaper in 
the world; the growth of the pictorial wecklies, Life, Look, and a host of suc- 
cessful followers; and, the chief case in point, the amazing vogue of our mod- 
ern picture-story classic, the comics magazine. 

You think, perhaps, as 1 did before I looked into the matter, that comics 
continuities are something new in the world of fantasy and fiction. You are 
wrong; so was I. Mr. M. C. Gaines, a former school principal who originated 
the comic magazine and is publisher of a large group of these potent periodi- 
cals, including “Picture Stories from the Bible,” went back to ages past and 
dug out some interesting facts about the success of the picture story during 
the early dawn of civilization.’ The ancicnts, as numerous historical monu- 
ments attest, recorded their military triumphs as well as their domestic 
comedies in picture stories. These visual historics were done in shells, lapis 
lazuli, and pink limestone. We have specimens from Ur produced in 3500 
g.c. In that carly attempt to laugh and live with all the people through a pic- 
torial medium, two girls were shown in a hair-pulling contest while other 
panels depicted victorious royal armies conquering and subjecting national 
enemics. What have we today? The same thing precisely, done with artist’s 
ink, zinc plates, and a four-color printing process. The new development, 
accomplishing the ancient purpose, lies merely in the fact that modern me- 
chanical facilities permit comic strip producers to distribute their picture tales 
to a hundred million people instead of carving them on a stationary stone 
monument where only a few daring travelers could ever see them. The rccrea- 
tional appeal of picture dramas has always existed; the means of contacting 
vast populations with these pictorial creations constitutes the real achievement 
of our present age. 

As the technique of picture publication evolved, the art of visual stimula- 
tion of mass emotions kept pace. Back in 1521, when the artist Hans Cranach 
picturized Martin Luther’s Passional Christi und Antchristi, showing the 
Savior’s humility in rebuking contrast to the pomposity of churchmen, the 
form of publication was crude indeed and the moral propaganda type of 
story content fell equally far from the mark of universal appeal. Satire and 
caricatures of the sins of notorious sinners did a little better as the printing 
process came into its own at the beginning of the eighteenth century. William 
Hogarth’s “Rake’s Progress” was a distinct success, though still damned by 
an overdose of reform motive. Political cartoons then, as now, appealed vio- 
lently to partisan groups and evoked corresponding scorn from the parties 
attacked. 

1A copy of M. C. Gaines’s interesting articles entitled “Narrative Illustration” and “Good 
Triumphs over Evil” may be obtained without charge by writing to him at 225 Lafayette Strect, 


New York City. 
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Nothing notable was accomplished in technique for another century, when 
Wilhelm Busch and some printers got together on a line-drawing proposi- 
tion that resulted in his famous Sketch Book, and an equally notable volume 
portraying the undisguised naughtiness of two young devils, “Max and 
Moritz.” This departure from accepted convention:in both art and_ story 
content was a long step in the right direction—a step backward, toward the 
uninhibited, primitive, popular appeal of totem-pole carvings and Egyptian 
monument pictures along the Nile. The visual form must be simplified to 
essentials, the emotional response evoked must be instant and universal. When 
these two requirements are satisfied, it remains only to distribute the published 
product widely to secure a vast reading audience. Line drawing met the test 
of simplicity of art form, and childish mischief appealed to the repressed hu- 
man wish to kick over the traces, smash conventional restraint, and eat for- 
bidden fruit. This cartoon formula, asing multi- 
tudes by accommodating printers—set the pattern for the early stages of our 
modern comics era. Rudolph Dirks followed precisely the style and story 
theme of “Max and Moritz” when he began drawing “The Katzenjammer 
Kids,” first popularized by Hearst papers in 1897 and still among the leading 
newspaper comic strips. 

Roughly, the evolution of comics may be divided into three steps or stages. 
The first period, from 1900 to 1920, consisted almost entirely of comics that 
were meant to be comical. The second period, beginning hesitantly with 
the introduction of pathos and human interest into the continuities of the 
early twenties, reached its full fruition about 1930 when leading comics frankly 
stopped trying to be funny and became adventure strips. The third comics 
period began definitely in 1938 with the advent of Superman and constitutes 
a radical departure from all previously accepted standards of story telling and 
drama. Comics continuities of the present period are not meant to be humor- 
ous, nor are they primarily concerned with dramatic adventure. Their emo- 
tional appeal is wish fulfillment. There is no drama in the ordinary sense, 
because Superman is invincible, invulnerable. He can leap over skyscrapers, 
fly through the air and catch airplanes, toss battleships around, or repel bul- 
lets with his bare skin. Superman never risks danger; he is always, and by 
definition, superior to all menace. 

Superman and his innumerable followers satisfy the universal human long- 
ing to be stronger than all opposing obstacles and the equally universal desire 
to sce good overcome evil, to see wrongs righted, underdogs nip the pants of 
their oppressors, and, withal, to experience vicariously the supreme gratification 
of the deus ex machina who accomplishes these monthly miracles of right 
triumphing over not-so-mighty might. Here we find the Homeric tradition 
rampant—the Achilles with or without a vulnerable hecl, the Hector who de- 
fends his home town from foreign invaders, wronged Agamemnon who pur- 
sues his righteous vengeance with relentless fury, and the wily Ulysses who 
cleverly accomplishes a downfall of attractive if culpable enemies by the exer- 
cise of superhuman wisdom. Homer did very well for himself with the 
troubadour technique in an age when pictures had to be painted by imagina- 
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tion. But M. C. Gaines, who perceived the Homeric inheritance of Siegal and 
Shuster and who turned the comics magazine into an illuminated vehicle 
for their dramaless but wish-fulfilling Superman tales, did far better—for 
himself and for his associates and followers. There can be little question, as 
this article goes to press, that the wish-fulfillment period of picture-story evolu- 
tion is reaching new heights of reader interest, popular favor, publishers’ 
profits, and—I ‘say this thoughtfully—moral educational benefits for the 
younger generation. 

If children will read comics, come Hail Columbia or literary devastation, 
why isn’t it advisable to give them some constructive comics to read? After 
all, 100,000,000 Americans can’t be wrong—at least about what they like. But 
the more decisive argument is psychological. What life-desires do you .wish to 
stimulate in your child? Do do want him (or her) to cultivate weakling’s 
aims, sissified attitudes? Your youngster may not inherit the muscles to do 
roo yards in nine seconds flat, or make the fullback position on an All-Ameri- 
can football team. But if not, all the more reason why he should cultivate 
the wish for power along constructive lines within the scope of his native 
abilities. The wish to be super-strong is a healthy wish, a vital, compelling, 
power-producing desire. The more the Saperman-Wonder Woman picture 
stories build up this inner compulsion by stimulating the child’s natural long- 
ing to battle and overcome obstacles, particularly evil ones, the better chance 
your child has for self-advancement in the world. 

Certainly there can be no argument about the advisability of strengthening 
the fundamental human desire, too often buried beneath stultifying divertise- 
ments and disguises, to see good overcome evil. “Happy” endings are shown 
in the new comics as products of superhuman efhorts to help others—not as 
mere happenstances mysteriously obeying the “Pollyanna” rule that “every- 
thing always comes out all right in the end.” The moral force of this new 
type of story teaching is stronger far than the older appeal to self-interest. 
“Be good and you'll be happy” is a difficult idea to sell. Children don’t be- 
lieve it, even in stories. Nor are they greatly impressed by its converse: “If 
you're bad you'll get punished.” They qualify the latter precept by adding, 
“If you are caught.” And when a religious teacher resorts to the next world 
for a flavor of inevitability, the averagely bright child in this cynical age re- 
marks, “But how do you know what happens in the next world?” Heaven 
and hell are a long way off, psychologically, from a child’s today. But heroics 
are their daily bread. 

Feeling big, smart, important, and winning the admiration of their fellows 
are realistic rewards all children strive for. It remains for moral educators to 
decide what type of behavior is to be regarded as heroic. Shall we teach our 
children that the heroic thing, the decd for which they will attain desired 
kudos, is killing enemies and conquering their neighbors, @ la Napoleon, 
Hitler, Genghis Khan, and others of their ilk? Or shall we make the great 
stunt in a child’s mind the protection of the weak and the helping of human- 
ity? The Superman-Wonder Woman school of picture-story telling emphati- 
cally insists upon heroism in the altruistic pattern. Superman never kills; 
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Wonder Woman saves her worst enemics and reforms their characters. If the 
incredible barrage of comic strips now assaulting American minds establishes 
this new definition of heroics in the thought reflexes of the rising generation, 
it will have been worth many times its weight in pulp paper and multicolored 
ink. 

Comics have many faults. Some of their most glaring misdemeanors have 
been curbed; other assaults on culture and good taste go merrily on. My first 
sortie into the comics field was in the role of reformer. I was retained as 
consulting psychologist by comics publishers to analyze the present  short- 
comings of monthly picture magazines and recommend improvements. An 
advisory board of educators was formed for the “Superman-D. C.” group of 
publications, including such outstanding authorities as Professor W. W. D. 
Sones, Director of Curriculum Study at the University of Pittsburgh; Pro- 
fessor Robert Thorndike of Teachers College, Columbia; and Dr. C. Bowie 
Millican, Professor of English Literature at New York University. The active 
efforts of these and others and the cooperation of the publishers, headed by 
M. C. Gaines and his associates, have raised considerably the standards of 
English, legibility, art work, and story content in some twenty comics maga- 
zines totalling a monthly circulation of more than 6,000,000. Picture stories 
have proved effective in teaching school subjects, notably English, which 
formerly was the most frequently criticized feature of the strips. We have 
inaugurated the policy of introducing into continuities a certain percentage of 
words which are above the average child-reader level, with the result that 
children soon determine the meanings and add these new words to their 
vocabularies. Excerpts from Superman have becn used successfully in teaching 
English in the public schools, notably in a junior high school at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, where a special Superman workbook was compiled by a progressive 
young English instructor. These developments are only in their early stages, 
with tremendous possibilities indicated by initial experiments. 

The most radical departure from previously accepted rules of picture-story 
content resulted from an early recommendation of mine to the publishers. 
It seemed to me, from a psychological angle, that the comics’ worst offense 
was their blood-curdling masculinity. A male hero, at best, lacks the qualities 
of maternal love and tenderness which arc as cssential to a normal child as the 
breath of life. Suppose your child’s ideal becomes a superman who uses his 
extraordinary power to help the weak. The most important ingredient in the 
human happiness recipe still is missing—love. It’s smart to be strong. It’s big 
to be generous. But it’s sissified, according to exclusively masculine rules, to 
be tender, loving, affectionate, and alluring. “Aw, that’s girl’s stuff!” snorts 
our young comics reader. “Who wants to be a girl?” And that’s the point; 
not even girls want to be girls so long as our feminine archetype lacks force, 
strength, power. Not wanting to be girls they don’t want to be tender, sub- 
missive, peaceloving as good women are. Women's strong qualities have be- 
come despised because of their weak ones. The obvious remedy is to create 
a feminine character with all the strength of a Superman plus all the allure 
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of a good and beautiful woman. This is what I recommended to the comics 
publishers. 

My suggestion was met by a storm of mingled protests and guffaws. Didn't 
I know that girl heroines had been tried in pulps and comics and, without 
exception, found failures? Yes, I pointed out, but they weren’t superwomen— 
they weren’t superior to men in strength as well as in feminine attraction and 
love-inspiring qualitics. Well, asserted my masculine authorities, if a woman 
hero were stronger than a man, she would be even less appealing. Boys 
wouldn't stand for that; they'd resent the strong gal's superiority. No, I main- 
tained, men actually submit to women now, they do it on the sly with a sheep- 
ish grin because they're ashamed of being ruled by weaklings. Give them an 
alluring woman stronger than themselves to submit to and they'll be proud 
to become her willing slaves! 

M. C. Gaines listened to our arguments for a while. Then he said: “Well, 
Doc, 1 picked Superman after every syndicate in America turned it down. 
Pll take a chance on your Wonder Woman! But you'll have to write the strip 
yoursclf. After six months’ publication we'll submit your woman hero to a 
vote of our comics readers. If they don’t like her I can’t do any more about it.” 
That was fair enough. I wrote Wonder Woman. I found an artist—Harry 
Peter, an old-time cartoonist who began with Bud Fisher on the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle and who knows what life is all about—and with Gaines’ help- 
ful cooperation we created the first successful woman character in comics 
magazines. After five months the publishers ran a popularity contest between 
Wonder Woman and seven rival men heroes, with startling results. Wonder 
Woman proved a forty-to-one favorite over her nearest male competitor, cap- 
turing more than 8v per cent of all the votes cast by thousands of juvenile 
comics fans. The credit is all Wonder Woman’s—I mean the wonder which 
is really woman’s when she adds masculine strength to feminine tenderness 
and allure. The kids who rated Wonder Woman tops in an otherwise mascu- 
line galaxy of picture story stars weren't voting for a clever script writer 
(of that I assure you!), nor were they expressing a preference for Harry 
Peter’s drawing, understanding as it is. They were saying by their votes, “We 
love a girl who is stronger than men, who uses her strength to help others 
and who allures us with the love appeal of a true woman!” 

So there’s the latest formula in comics—superstrength, altruism, and femi- 
nine love allure, combined in a single character. Forget the cruditics of plot, 
drawing, printing, and color work—or, rather, regard them as essential simpli- 
fications in constructing an emotional stimulus with universal appeal. Then 
consider our modern facilities for making cheap paper from trees, printing 
millions of pages at lightning speed in nature's four primary colors, and the 
familiar miracles of transportation which distribute hundreds of thousands of 
picture-story books across a continent in a few hours’ time. Add these products 
of human progress together and you can understand, without straining a sinew 
of your imagination, the astounding consumption of America’s most popular 
mental vitamin, the wish-fulfilling picture story. 
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BETSEY BARTON (daughter of the publicist Bruce Barton) suffered a 


tragic automobile accident some ten years ago when she 
was a girl of sixteen. The long and gallant struggle to readjust her life 1s movingly 
described in And Now to Live Again. Unselfishly she has devoted much of her 
time to the rehabilitation of others who, like herself, have had to remake their 


lives. 
THE BEHAVIOR OF PAIN 


RTICLES in every current magazine and newspaper reflect our anxiety 
about the wounded veterans that are being returned to us from the 
war fronts. In our concern over the wounded veterans, however, we 

are apt to forget that the civilian wounded make up a far larger part of the 
nation’s casualties. In the eleven days following the invasion of Normandy, 
for instance, there were 10,000 wounded in the war and 25,000 injured at 
home. Rehabilitation, then, is not solely a current military problem; it is al- 
ways with us as a civilian problem. 

Its solution depends upon our understanding of the behavior of pain. For 
pain, like most things that come to us, can result in opportunity or loss. Too 
often the suffering that results from a physical disability results in loss, 
Through the new advances in scicnce and our greater awareness of the prob- 
lem, however, there lies hope for a new mental attitude toward pain—an 
attitude which, if we are wise enough and loving enough, can transform it 
into a broad new horizon of opportunity for the wounded. 

When pain comes to those we love, we feel cut off from them. They seem 
separated from us by a gulf of suffering that we cannot cross. “He is wounded; 
I am well,” we say to ourselves. “On what ground can we meet?” And be- 
cause we can think of no meeting ground, we fall into a common error. We 
assume that only the maimed can understand the maimed; the well cannot 
reach the invalid. 

A basis for great understanding between the well and the invalid does 
exist, however. It lies in the fact that in pain, as in all human behavior, there 
are certain laws. Certain basic patterns underlie all the varieties of human 
hurt. And it has been made clear to me that if all of us—well and maimed 
—could know these patterns we would gain the insight we need into the meet- 
ing ground we crave—the ground on which we can reach out to the wounded 
even if we have not ourselves suffered as they are now suffering. 

The fact that there are laws underlying the behavior of pain was recently 
demonstrated to me when I wrote a little book on rehabilitation. In the 
account I included some of my own experiences and told the stories of the 
fight to a victorious finish of many of the physically disabled with whom I 
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“The Behavior of Pain” from The American Mercury, May 1945. Reprinted by permission. 
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had come in contact. I wrote as a stranger, as a separate being, as a lonely 
traveler. For just as the well assume that the maimed live in a different 
hemisphere, the afflicted in turn make a similar false assumption, and regard 
themselves as unique personalities. Thus I, too, wrote from out of what I then 
considered “my world.” 

When the book had been out for a while, letters began to come in. Th 
came from all over the country, from people in all kinds of jobs, with differ- 
ent concerns, of widely separated ages. Some of them had physical handi- 
caps; others had mental or emotional burdens. Yet each one wrote, as I had 
written, with the feeling that until then he had been alone, that until now 
he had been unique. And each added, with a thrill of discovery and recogni- 
tion: “I am no longer alone; I share your experience.” 

As I read these letters day after day it became apparent to me that so-called 
normal people have not recognized the laws of pain that a/Z human beings 
experience. Those who wrote me had been tragically cut off from their fellow- 
men by their hurt because we segregated them; we put the maimed into a 
world all their own. We feel they are different from us and we divide suf- 
fering into various kinds and types. We seem to believe that if we are hurt 
we become so hopelessly changed that we can no longer be understood. Actu- 
ally, pain is a bridge over which all can cross. It may be the pathway between 
the world of the maimed and the world of the well who have also suffered 
pain. 

A young girl who has been bedridden sixtecn years, writes: “Again and 
again you set down in words my ideas, thoughts and problems. I found myself 
nodding or silently weeping in agreement or giggling over similar experi- 
ences. ... You have put into words what is in my heart.” 

From a young woman in a mental hospital: “So you see, although you were 
crippled in body and I am crippled in mind, the things you say apply to me 
..- | understand them.” 

From a young married woman: “Last June my first baby was born, living 
two short weeks. During labor I had a cerebral hemorrhage which resulted in 
paralysis of my right side. My arm is good as new except for writing and | 
get around on crutches swell. I had so many of the feelings and thoughts and 
experiences you had .. .” 

From a young woman: “You have it all there—I know because when I was 
seventeen I Jost my left leg .. .” 

Actually we are all fundamentally alike. The maimed and the well do not 
differ from each other. Here, it seems to me, is the first law. 

And once we understand the first, the second law follows easily. For these 
letters prove to me that cveryone who is hurt reacts the same way. We re- 
treat into ourselves. This pattern is seen in miniature when we have a tooth 
knocked out. The nerve retreats into the jaw as if to protect itself from fur- 
ther hurt. And all the letter-writers report the same thing: after their injury 
they retreated into themselves in an unconscious effort to avoid further feel- 
ing and to protect themselves from further pain. 
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When we are hurt, whatever the cause of that hurt, 
way. This is the second law. 


we react in the same 


2 


To outsiders looking in, those who have been hurt seem surrounded by a 
wall of indifference almost impossible to penetrate. The sufferers so repress 
their painful mental and emotional reactions to hurt that sometimes the seeds 
, of it lie hidden deep within them, out of reach. It became plain to me, through 
my correspondence, that when we are hurt we suffer mentally and emotionally 
as well as physically—that is, in our total being and not just in the obviously 
affected part. 

Those who are hurt in one part of ther body uull suffer, by that hurt, in all 
the other parts, for “all are but parts of one stupendous whole.” This is the 
third law. 

The recognition of this unity has revolutionized medicine and started a 
whole new concept of therapy. For once it became apparent that the mind 
and body and heart are not separate entities but, sick or well, are interjoined 
and affect each other, the old divisions of medicine would no longer hold true. 
We can no longer divide ourselves into specialized and self-sufficient depart- 
ments. The mind and body and heart are interdependent parts of a whole. 
We are a whole; we function as a whole and therefore we must be treated as a 
whole. Thus today we are exploring and emphasizing a new branch of medi- 
cine called psychosomatic. EaNEhG means mind and soma means body; hence, 
mind-body medicine. 

All these truths would be more evident if we had a greater awarencss of 
what actually constitutes the whole person. We must constantly remind our- 
selves of the beautiful web-like interweaving of the body-mind structure. The 
brain is the organ of the mind, just as the stomach is the organ of assimilation 
and digestion. And without proper mental food, the brain will get indigestion; 
our thinking will become cloudy and muddy. Our mental life is not a mysteri- 
ous something suspended in the air, without any coarse physical basis. Think- 
ing, the supreme activity of the total body-brain structure, is largely dependent 
for its clarity and accuracy upon the fitness and efficiency of all the body tissue. 

Human behavior depends upon the involuntary activity of the inner or- 
gans and the voluntary activity of action, speech and thought. It also depends 
upon our age; what kind of environment we were brought up in; what peo- 
ple we have come in contact with; what characteristics we have inherited; 
what ideas we have absorbed; what degrce of intelligence we have, and what 
kind of a job we hold. 

All these things, as well as our body-brain structure, make up our whole 
person and determine our behavior. We cannot react with pieces of ourselves 
and our experience. We react as a whole. If we are crippled physically, we will 
be crippled mentally and emotionally as well. 

We now know that a soldier can develop drastic physical symptoms al- 
though he has had a mental shock. A war neurosis victim, shocked by the 
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sight of his entire regiment being wiped out, can carry the unconscious retreat 
into himself so far that he will suffer from deafness, speechlessness, amnesia 
and paralysis. Those who have suffered an emotional shock, as che loss of 
one they love, can feel so bitter and depressed that they will contemplate sui- 
cide. A flier in China writes: “My new wife died and I have recovered part of 
my balance in ten months. ...1 feel ashamed of myself for thinking I'd 
run the course. . . .” 

And those who suffer from a physical injury also suffer from humiliation, 
bitterness, frustration and paralysis of the will. A young man who had infan- 
tile paralysis very seriously at the age of eightecn writes, as so many of the 
disabled do: “As for me, I had no will at first. I did not care.” 

The letters go on to report that the most striking effect of the withdrawal 
into ourselves when we have been hurt, through a desire to feel no more pain, 
is the complete loss of initiative. The newly hurt cannot help themselves in 
any way. They are weak, constantly tired, unaware of the inner conflict caused 
by their repression and unable to resolve it. 

The doctors and physiotherapists and nurses do their work in healing the 
bodies of the wounded and do it well. If we ourselves would help the wounded 
of body, we must observe the unities of the third law. We must bring them 
mind healing and heart healing as well. 


3 


Those who have been hurt are completely dependent at first upon outsiders 
—for help, for release, for comfort. This is the fourth law. 

Letters corroborate this: “Emphasize care and understanding by family and 
friends.” “An understanding and patient family and persevering doctors 
worked until I progressed from complete paralysis to a state where only my 
legs were affected .. .” “I support your plea for understanding and love from 
friends and parents . . . without which recovery would be well nigh impossible.” 

When such support is not given, or when it is withdrawn, the wounded 
have a difficult time. A young man who fell thirty feet suffered a skull injury 
which resulted in paralysis and a state of childlikencss for over a year. His 
wife had no patience with the gradual recovery of his memory and she di- 
vorced him. The young man’s mind went into an eclipse after this, from 
which, five ycars later, it is just emerging. i 

A girl out West wrote me that her fiancé remained loyal to her after she 
broke her back in an automobile accident, only to terminate the engagement 
two years later when he went into the Army. Until then she had been making 
good progress toward recovery from her injury, but the shattering of her 
matrimonial plans sent her back to bed in a state of complete collapse. Again 
and again these experiences indicate that a broken heart is the most difficult 
of all hurts to heal. Time can knit broken bones. Nerves and muscles can be 
reeducated and grow strong again, but if the physical hurt has deprived the 
victim of hope, he has no will to live. A broken heart is not a poetic fantasy, 
but a concrete fact. 
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A letter from an older man, an arthritic, sums up the situation: “Stricken 
romance, stricken love, are something for which, in the case of the cripple, 
; | ' Si e r v fe 
society makes no provision. But for some, love is ten thousand a year and for 
it is dedication.” When such dedica- 


. . . ’ 
others, it is a pretty face; for God's elect, 
tion exists, any amount of pain and deprivation can be redeemed, made lovely. 
And when it is present, the suffering of the one who loves can be far greater 


than that of the one who has suffered the physical injury. I quote a letter of 
a young major: “Yesterday was our wedding anniversary. This is the third 
Christmas my wife has spent in the hospital . .. she broke her neck in an 
automobile accident and since then has been completely paralyzed, unable to 
move anything but her arms—not her hands, her legs, or her head. . . . When 
you suggest that the one hurt is not able to picture the feelings of the loved 
one not hurt, how right you are. 1 can appreciate the tormented heart and 
brain of your father, trying to make decisions which would help you to get 
well, and not being a medical man, in a quandary what to do, whom to be- 
lieve, and so on and on. It’s not so hard immediately after the accident occurs; 
but as weeks, then months, then years go by, and improvement slows down 
to a snail’s pace, and each day you see the one you love with all your heart 
and soul almost stop getting better, it takes a good bit of courage to keep up 
a stout heart and not Jose faith and hope . . .” 

When I first began to receive these letters I was surprised at their length 
and the intimacy of detail in them. I now sce that this occurs because each 
writer is desperately anxious to talk about himsclf and his experience. It is 
almost as though he had had no opportunity to tell of the things that are in 
his heart. We are beginning to see that those on the outside can make or 
break the readjustment of a suffering person. They can literally push them 
deeper and perhaps irretrievably into themselves by a careless word or act, 
or they can draw them toward release and healing. 

Here then would seem to be a very simple basis on which to establish con- 
tact with those who are hurt: by not avoiding the issues. By allowing them 
to voice their doubts and questions, to tell of their fears and their anxiety. For 
in so doing, in talking to those they love and trust, they will be given some 
release through having shared their burden. The silent shout of recognition 
that has ccme to me in these letters has not done so because these people felt 
they could talk only to someone clse who had suffered, but because they were 
at last able, without embarrassment and pain, to talk about the things that 
mattered to them most. 

We have a national character trait, I believe, that is reflected here. We like 
things to be pleasant and smooth; and if they are not, we do not relish look- 
ing behind the normal shadow-play to the torment underneath. Accident or 
disease or mishap can catch us up at any instant in our lives. We must be 
ready to look it straight in the face when it comes, to see it open-eyed. 
“It is a pity how few of us Americans are equipped or helped to face the 
tragedies of our own lives,” wrote the flier in China whose young wife had 
died. “No one of us believes how nearly inevitable tragedies are and few seem 
to come out happy and unwarped.” 
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As the loving support of friends and loved ones draws out the one who has 
been hurt to speak of the things that matter to him, he will be reassured, he 
will begin to feel secure in the knowledge that this is not a lonely battle which 
he has to fight all by himself, but an experience that has the power to teach 
him much, just as those about him can learn from it. 


4 


For whcn there is a loving communion brought to bear upon any kind of 
suffering, that suffering teaches both the outsider and the one who is sufferin g. 
This is the fifth law. The outsiders write: 

From one young woman: “] work at one of the shipyards as a welder. | 
have for the past two ycars, and I’ve had such a grand chance to see the atti- 
tude and work of a good many people. I don't think any of us does our 
work as well or as willingly as we could or should, there’s too much of 
the idea of doing as little as we can get by with, too much carelessness and 
irresponsibility and thoughtlcssness. Many a time I’ve heard some dispute the 
work assigned to them; I’ve often grumbled at the tasks given me. Frequently 
they are difficult or especially hard to reach. But nevertheless, after reading of 
the hopes and triumphs of those who have been so sorely hurt and handi- 
capped in their struggle to devclop and use their abilities to the best and fullest 
measure possible . . . I realize how little we appreciate our good fortune and 
our abilities and how reluctantly we attempt to use them... .” 

From a private in the Pacific area: “While I was in high school I spent all 
my time with a girl who lived near me. Infantile paralysis when she was five 
had left both of her legs paralyzed. Even at the time I knew her, over ten 
years later, she was unable to Icave her chair without help. Yet in spite of 
this, we went to the movics, concerts, baseball games, and many other places. 
... She had such a natural, unaffected way of treating her handicap that 
once you knew her you never thought of pity. She could not walk but she 
had more understanding, intelligence, appreciativeness and swectness than any 
girl I've known since. 1 wanted to marry her more than anything else in the 
world until, while I was in college, she dicd of pneumonia .-. . I've never met 
another girl like her . . . she posscssed all the qualities that men dream of in 
women but rarely find. . . .” 

From a young woman: “This has a great deal of bearing on suffcring of 
any sort. And particularly on rehabilitation of one’s slipping resolutions. . . . 
The deeper resolution I keep making is: Live one hour at a time in the light 
of all the beautiful things one knows and if they vanish, then in the dark, but 
in faith. . . . One cannot face all of life at once, either pain or waiting. One 
does not have to. That is never demanded. Only one hour at a time. It can be 
done if one does not let oneself Jook ahead. ... And from each hour so 
lived comes new strength . . . but for every backsliding comes new weakness, 
too. There is, however, some light here: I have discovered that just because 
you backslide there is no reason to stop trying... .” 

Thus, if we understand the laws that govern them—a physical disability, a 
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mental hurt or an emotional injury—these things are not necessarily a lonely 
and sterile experience. They are not necessarily a time of withdrawal and 
negation. They can be a time of experience that is as creative in essence for 
the compassionate and receptive onlooker as for the sufferer himself. 

When people ask me now what they should do for their wounded boys or 
relatives, I feel very much like saying to them what St. Augustine once said 
long ago: “Love, and do what you will.” For if we love deeply enough and 
quietly enough so that our emotions do not cloud our understanding, we will 
find that meeting ground we crave where we can reach anyone, whether they 
be full of pain or not. It is the meeting ground I discovered through the 
letters; it is the meeting ground we—maimed or well—share with all others. 


We call it the human heart. 


WALTER D. TEAGUE The “D” in Walter D. Teague’s name might just 


as well stand for “Designer” as for the legal 
“Dorwin.” After four years’ study with the Art Students’ League (1903-07) 
he concentrated on design problems in advertising, books, and magazines; he 
branched out into the field of industrial design where he won a fine reputation 
for outstanding work with Ford, Eastman, Goodycar, and other prominent firms. 
Winner of the American Design Award (1939) and the National Advertising 
Award (1941), Teague somehow found time along the way to write a mystery 
novel (perhaps as an experiment in another form of design). His handsomely 
illustrated Design This Day, from which our selection is taken, should offer 
students a new and pleasant experience. 


PROGRAM 


To ‘the modern man his physical environment is 
merely new material, an opportunity for manipula- 
tion. It may be that God made the world, but that 


is no reason why we should not make it over. 
—BERTRAND RUSSELL 


N OUR times we have had a number of Five Year and Three Year Plans, 
which were going to make a notable increase in human happiness. But 
the specified time has passed with misery registering, if anything, a some- 

what more painful level than before. Social reorganizations on a stupendous 
scale have been launched, based on widely different statements of principle but 
all aimed at achieving a more abundant life for everybody. At this date, the 


“Program,” from Design Tiis Day, copyright, 1940, by Walter Dorwin Teague. Reprinted by 
permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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enormous energy generated in these movements by this high aim is, in every 
instance, being concentrated on keeping a small group of exceedingly unat- 
tractive men in control of the lives and fortunes of their fellow citizens. Men 
fcel an overpowering impulse to rebuild their world, and are the dupe of any 
specious plan. The result to date is a deep and growing skepticism as to the 
adequacy of any man’s brain for the task of planning society, and the ade- 
quacy of any man’s moral stature for the task of putting a comprehensive 
plan into effect. All our planners and leaders fit themsclves rapidly and neatly 
to Santayana’s definition of a fanatic—one who redoubles his efforts when he 
has forgotten his aim. 

The trouble with our planning is that it is too comprehensive and too de- 
tailed, and too exactly programmed. More plans for human betterment have 
been wrecked on their own principles and programs than on any overt Oppo- 
sition. We sce only a little way into the future, and yet we lay out exact in- 
flexible plans of campaigns into this country whose terrain has never been 
seen or mapped. We assume that we shall reach our objective by seven-league 
strides instead of by the careful step-at-a-time that is the inevitable method 
of human progress. Our headlong rashness lands us in ditches too wide for 
leaping and up against walls that bloody our heads. The duces and fuchrers 
and commissars and social reformers of this kind and that rush noisily on 
ahead, each with his own banner of salvation and each into his own morass. 
Men grow increasingly doubtful of the possibility of finding our objective tied 
up in any compact formula, or of attaining it by any simple social bouleverse- 
ment. 

Yet all the time, while leaders shrick and bombs fall, the builders are at 
work. The vision of a rebuilt world grows clearer to more men, and the step- 
by-step progress toward it does not falter. The builders feel into the future, 
groping carefully, aware of their own ignorance and ready like all good 
scientists—“knowers’—to adapt their plan instantly, at any moment, to the 
new truths and the unforeseen conditions that may be revealed as they pro- 
gress. If they make a plan, it is one of objectives only, and these not too defi- 
nite. A good scientist says, “In the light of the evidence so far revealed, this 
appears to be true.” The builders say, “So far as we can see from where we 
stand, this appears to be desirable.” 

As for programs, these must be limited to today’s and tomorrow's work— 
the tasks we can see immediately before us. It is impossible to say, “We will 
first do this, and then that, and afterwards that.” We can only say, “We will 
do, as fast and as well as we can, the multitudinous tasks that lie around us, 
clearly to be seen, and crying to be donc; as we accomplish these we will ad- 
vance to the new tasks then revealed to us.” All progress is opportunist, and 
all plans should be tentative. 

So, when we list the objectives that appear to us, today, to be desirable. 
it is obvious that no definitions can be precise and no sequence of achieve- 
ments can be exactly forecast. We can see a little way, yes, because we have 
certain known factors that are still malleable, still waiting to be cast into their 
ultimate form. And we can see certain needs that are inherent in human 
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nature, certain circumstances that must exist if the gregarious human anim, 
3 re | 
is to live happily together in large numbers on the surface of a subjugated 


world. But scientists and engineers are at work in the laboratories and shops, 

ready to surprise us at any moment with new resources that may require a 

recasting of our plans. Our advance must be along a very wide front, slowly, 

moving up one division here, supporting 1t with another there. 

The rebuilding of our cities will depend on the decentralization of industry, 
and both on the reorganization of our transportation systems. The recasting 
of our dwelling places into civilized forms will depend on all these three 
factors, and all four will depend on the speed with which men can adjust 
themselves to changing circumstances and broader outlooks. 

The political and economic scheme is not the bottle-neck many theoretical 
world-builders think it. It is a convention and should be a convenience, and 
it will not be revised successfully according to any @ priori, absolute dogma: 
it will be adjusted as we procced, step by step, to make it work under the 
circumstances we have definitely decided are desirable. We are a race of indi- 
vidual men and not a race of principles, theories, or causes: we advance not 
by theoretical agreement but by agreement on concrete, tangible circumstance 
about which there can be no battle of definitions. The problem of design is 
the creation of an environment in which men can live with health, interest, 
good will, urbanity and dignity. It will be accomplished as these attributes 
of life are clearly envisioned as an aim by more and more men, and as the 
task advances it in turn will reveal to more and more men a conception of 
life endowed with these attributes. 

The major fields on which design must work can be listed only consecu- 
tively, but their order is not an order either of importance or of time. 
They are interdependent and work on them must proceed simultaneously. 
Also our view of them now, it must be repeated, is tentative and based only 
on factors known today. Constant revision of our view must be effected as we 
advance in the light of new knowledge, added experience, and broader under- 
standing. 

1. The increasing interdependence of men is knitting the whole human 
race into one social and economic organism, so that a strike in Detroit is felt 
on a rubber plantation of Brazil and a frost in Florida affects the breakfast 
tables of Chicago and London. Against the weaving of this racial network, 
a wave of nationalism is at the moment fighting a vicious but a hopeless 
counter-action. It is doomed to collapse because men can no longer live apart 
from other men, even in national groups. We shall accept this fact, and plan 
accordingly, or we shall abandon the whole system of specialized production 
and general exchange we have been building up for three half-centuries, and 
relapse into barbarism for lack of an alternative. There is no absolute assur- 
ance that we shall make the right choice, but our system is still so young, so 
vigorous and so expansive that it is hard to conceive of its destruction. Prob- 
ably we are witnessing the last stand of an isolationist philosophy which served 
well enough for many centuries and which our conservative race is loath to 
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relinquish as it is loath to relinquish any old and cherished attitude. We may 
kick and scream, but in the end we yield to inevitable change. 

Our system, if it persists, will continue to be based on the free movement 
of men and goods. This makes our transportation facilitics a critical factor in 
our civilization, as they have been since the beginning of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The pattern of life in America in the Ninetcenth Century was deter- 
mined by the railroads more than by any other single influence. The reform 
of the railroads is certainly among the most pressing problems confronting us 
today, if it doesn’t actually top the list. And this reform is no mere matter 
of building streamlined trains or any kind of lighter and faster equipment. 
The principles of railroad construction and operation are basically wrong for 
this year of grace and will have to be supplanted by a fresh approach to the 
whole problem. 

When railroads were first built a century or so ago, the most practical 
method of constructing a smooth highway for swift trafic was to lay two iron 
rails on wooden tices, and equip vehicles with flanged iron wheels to fat these 
rails. This was an expensive and a rigid system, but it worked. The cars could 
run on nothing but the rails, transfer from one set of rails to another could 
be accomplished only by a complicated switching system, the radius of curves 
was very large, the friction between wheels and rails provided little traction 
for hill-climbing, it was necessary to build enormous weight into the rolling 

* stock. Because of all these facts, railroads sought straight lines and level routes, 
and the country became crisscrossed with a sparse grillwork of inflexible steel 
highways. 

Along these highways industry was forced to coagulate, towns and cities 
grew and population became congested. “Off the railroad” became a hinter- 
land in which only agricultural pursuits could be followed with any success. 
When this system had become finally fixed, a third of a century ago, a far- 
sighted man in Detroit began building cheap automobiles and the whole pat- 
tern lost its reason for being. So did the stecl rails and the flanged wheels. 
The railroads maintain the roadbeds of a hundred years ago, but all the wide 
interstices of their stiff gridiron have been filled with a new network of high- 
ways of a very different type. Over these new, smooth, concrete ribbons, light 
cars and trucks carry passengers and freight swiftly from door to door. There 
is a new flexibility, a new convenience, a new economy in this modern system 
of transportation. There is a new congestion on the highways, of course, but 
traffic is no longer stiffly canalized by the steel rails: it flows, in easy freedom, 
over the land. So long as the railroads are rail roads, they cannot hope to 
compete. They are being bled to death by a compctition they cannot meet. 

But the railroads have a priceless asset: they own broad rights-of-way that 
still are usually the shortest lines through what are still the densest concen- 
trations of population. These rights-of-way are almost gradeless as compared 
with motor-highways, they follow shortest routes, they have no sharp curves, 
they are almost and can be quite without obstruction by cross traffic. Their 
breadth is only partially used at present. Suppose these rights-of-way were 
paved with concrete from edge to edge! Suppose they were divided into traffic 
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lanes for varying services, and all their passengers and freight carried in light, 
powerful units of relatively small size and low cost, powered by internal com- 
bustion engines and borne on rubber tires. These private, specialized highways 
could then perform a service which the public highways cannot perform and 
their usefulness and thcir prosperity would return together. 

The center lanes of these reborn “railroads” would be concrete-paved but 
steel-walled channels (using as much stecl as the present system requires, no 
doubt) for very high speed traffic. Torpedo-like vehicles, automatically con- 
trolled, would be shot through these channels at speeds only reached by air- 
planes now. With necessity for human stecring and control eliminated, these 
speeds could pass two hundred miles an hour with safety. Instead of a Twen- 
ticth Century train leaving the Grand Central Station once a day for an over- 
night trip to Chicago, we ‘should have capsules of a manageable size departing 
on their breathless four-hour flights at hourly intervals, or oftener. 

These very high-speed vehicles would have teardrop forms as_ perfectly 
streamlined as airplane bodies. Their motive power probably would be an air- 
plane motor and propeller mounted on the nosc. They would be borne on a 
series of wheels placed in a single line below the body, but as spced accelerated 
most of the weight would be lifted off these wheels. Fins and automatically 
operated ailerons at the tail would assist in maintaining equilibrium both in 
the straightaway and at curves. Short streamlined projections at each side, 
like very stubby wings, would enclose rubber-tired whecls which would con-° 
tact with the stcel sidewalls of the channcl, and thus eliminate the necessity 
for directional control. Spacing, starting and stopping would all be automatic. 
Thus we should have most of the advantages of airplane transport, such as 
speed, largely air-borne weight and operation by instruments, but we should 
avoid all the present hazard of airplane travel. 

Next the central high-speed lanes would be lanes for long-haul, heavy traf- 
fic, carried in trailer trains longer than are practicable on public highways but 
far short of present freight-train lengths. These trailer trains would be broken 
up at loading point and destination, for convenient transport over public streets 
and roads. For the trafic on this new system would be door-to-door traffic, 
except in the case of the high-speed capsules. 

Outer lanes would be for fast, short-haul trafic, both passenger and freight. 
Here, cruising speeds of a hundred miles an hour or more would be normal. 
Access to public highways would be provided at convenient but not too fre- 
quent intervals, always, of course, by means of over- or under-passes without 
crossing of lanes. 

On these roadways there would be no such thing as one vehicle passing an- 
other in the same lane; automatic controls would keep vehicles in the same 
lane a safe distance apart; there would be no cross traffic of any kind, and the 
entire system would operate under rigid supervision which would maintain 
maximum speeds with safety. Thus a method of swift and direct transport, 
under private ownership but public regulation, would supplement the public 
highway system, the two complcmentng each other and integrating their 
scrvices. 
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2. The public highway system will inevitably develop along the lines indi- 
cated by the more advanced construction of today, and forecast more than ten 
years ago by such men as Le Corbusier and our own Hugh Ferris. Multiple 
Janes and elaborate clover-leaf intersections are not uncommon now and will 
be greatly expanded in the future, the whole aim being to canalize traffic ac- 
cording to speeds and to climinate interference, friction and cross movements. 
Multiple-level streets in cities have existed on paper for years and tentative be- 
ginnings have been made toward their construction. Their final realization, 
however, depends on a radical revision of city plans, which must go much 
farther than double or triple decking of our present street systems, since these 
are definitely impractical in our present city scheme. 

The conversion of our present railroad rights-of-way into a system of swift 
motorized transport would relieve the highways of a great burden of commer- 
cial trafic they are now compelled to accommodate. This traffic should and 
will follow the commercial lanes of the converted railroads and return the 
public highways to the democratic uses for which they were intended. These 
highways should recover the charming aspect of the old, pre-automobile coun- 
try roads. In the parkway system in the environs of New York City we sce 
how successfully this can be done. Park Commissioner Robert Moses will have 
a monument in any Utopia we succeed in building: he built the first roads that 
lead to it. 

3. Our vehicles of transportation will undergo an orderly process of evolu- 
tion, of course. It is impossible to predict their development beyond the stages 
now generally foreseen because any radical advancement depends on discov- 
erics and inventions not yet made. These may be in the nature of new forms 
of motive powcr, either in fuel or engine design. The utilization of atomic 
energy is a well-known dream of the physicists, and it is not improbable that 
where an objective is so clearly defined it may be attained. engineers are aware 
that the reciprocating piston involves an appalling waste of cnergy, and it is 
probable that we may discover “cool power” as we are now nearing a realiza- 
tion of “cool light.’ New metal alloys of greatly increased tensile strength 
will also have a profound influence on vehicular design. 

Automobile design will follow clearly predictable lines until it is diverted 
by some of the advances mentioncd, or by others as fundamental. Automobiles 
will be more cleanly streamlined, less easily damaged by contact, have higher 
power-weight ratios. Trains, as we now know them, will cease to exist. Water 
transport for pleasure has already reached a high stage of development and it 
will continue along the same line of evolution. Commercial water transport 
will produce simpler, more perfectly integrated forms, with resultant improve- 
ment in speed and reduction of operating cost. It is probable that our present 
type of luxury liner will be superseded by planes as a means of rapid transport, 
but will continue to serve for pleasure cruises. 

More than any other form of transport, aviation awaits certain basic discov- 
eries or inventions we cannot yet foresee. Already it is amazingly efficient and 
safe, but there still are fatal crashes too frequently, and airports, uneconomi- 
cally vast, are growing larger instead of smaller. Undoubtedly there will be 
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improvement along the lines now so far advanced, but one cannot help feel- 
ing—and it really is an intuitive feeling—that there are certain huge gaps in 
our knowledge, which must be filled before aviation can supplant land trans- 
port to any great degree. The discoveries we may make perhaps have to do 
with the nature of the force of gravity, of which we now know only its effects. 
It is not inconceivable that we may come to understand this force at Icast well 
enough to control or countcract it by means of forces analogous to itself. A 
generation that has seen the science of radio communication develop is not 
startled by such a prediction. Certainly we need to acquire some basic knowl- 
edge which will enable our planes to rise practically vertically, hover motion- 
less at will and descend as gently and safely as a falling leaf. Until we can do 
these things aviation will remain in a primitive stage. What the design of our 
planes will be when we can do them, no one can foretell. In the meantime, 
it is probable that molded plastics will largely supersede metal alloys in the 
construction of our present-type planes, with the manufacturing process much 
simplified as a result. These molded planes will be lighter, stronger, cheaper, 
swifter. And there will be great advancement in the control of flight by radio 
beams and other automatic agencies. 

4. The motorization of our highway system has removed most reasons for 
industries to cluster close along the railway lines. The motorization of the rail- 
roads, and their integration with the public highways as supplementary com- 
mercial transport systems, will complete this decentralization of industry. Fac- 
tories need not be on railways, workers need not live near factories. Already, 
in the fine country west of Dearborn, Henry Ford has established twenty-five 
or thirty small water-power plants as a practical demonstration of decentrali- 
zation, These factories are located in extremely attractive surroundings, and 
each one employs twenty-five to three hundred and fifty workers in the produc- 
tion of particular parts or in skilled operations. These men and women work 
under ideal conditions, they can live on the land and cultivate their gardens 
with Voltairean equanimity. They are the forerunners of great numbers of 
workers who will escape the city slums and recover the pleasure in work their 
ancestors, if good craftsmen, may have known. 

Light, cleanliness, order, healthful conditions, are already the commonly 
accepted objective of industrial planning. Aside from Mr. Ford’s venture, 
many factories have been built in recent years in a form worthy of a civiliza- 
tion more advanced than ours. The elimination of smoke and dirt and the 
utilization of waste products are making these plants acceptable in any setting. 
They are acquiring the bright, metallic, orderly aspect which thrills us in so 
many of our modern products, but they are only forerunners of the shining 
factories of the future. From these factories, drudgery and mere burden-bear- 
ing will have disappeared; machines will do all the work of beasts, men will 
do the work that only rational animals can do. The laboratories, engineering 
departments and drafting rooms will be proportionately larger than any we 
can show today: the work of creating, discovering, planning, designing, will 
have grown to overshadow all other activities in the industrial world. Work 
will be creative. 
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5. The flight from the cities has already become something of a mass exodus. 
The well-to-do first abandoned their urban “mansions” for suburban houses 
in larger acreage. The wage earners, each in his family car, have discovered 
that their radius of possible residence is as great as the millionaire’s. Many 
atrocious “subdivisions” have been built to receive him in flight, but great 
numbers of men are acquiring the habit of passing critical judgment on these 
efforts. The verdict is viciously adverse. As more people realize what housing 
can and should be, thousands of these crowded, flimsy breeding-boxes will be 
mowed down to be replaced by rationally planned residences, more economi- 
cal of space. 

The city will become a place of business, barter, intellectual and artistic ex- 
change, social enjoyment and amusement, rather than a place of residence. 
Large numbers of pcople are necessary to support these phases of life, they 
must exist at focal points of population. But the city will be more sparsely 
built, a collection of tall towers separated by gardens and greensward, crossed 
by transport systems moving on different levels. The city air will be clean, for 
coal will not be burned within its limits and wood will be burned only in fire- 
places—for pleasure. Our internal combustion engines will actually complete 
their combustion internally and the air will be free of their gases and fumes. 
The city will be a place of wide spaces, sunlight, greenery in summer and 
clean snow in winter. It will be quiet, urbane, civilized beyond anything the 
world has ever before accomplished in the line of city-building. 

The country as a whole will become urbanized. That is, population will 
spread more evenly over its surfacc, but with the amenities of life available 
for all, and with frequent urban focal points at which the larger group activi- 
ties can be pursued. This spread of population will not impair the beauty of 
the country, but will enhance it. And large areas of forest, plain, streams, lakes 
and ocean front will be preserved in a virgin state, so that wild life may flour- 
ish and the pleasures of solitude may be enjoyed. Agriculture will be integrated 
with our other industrial activitics and become a scientific method of produc- 
ing foodstuffs and industrial raw materials, instead of the somewhat haphaz- 
ard, archaic craft it is today. Intensively practised, as a branch of bio-chemistry, 
it will require less land than at present but will produce more abundant and 
better results. Our enormously increased consumption will require all its pro- 
duction. - 

6. The dwellings of people will be of two types: one a development of the 
present apartment house, the other a type of detached house. The apartment 
house, or living tower, will be built in areas where there is reason for a con- 
gestion of population. This congestion may reach fifteen or twenty families 
per acre, which is considered sparse settlement today—but not more than ten 
per cent of the ground area will be occupied by buildings. The space between 
these widely separated towers will be utilized for playgrounds, gardens and 
parks. There is nothing new about this idea, but it has never yct been realized 
in actuality—always the free space is not adequate for the number of residents. 
The towers themselves will be, of course, much more sane and economical 
structures, and much pleasanter to live in than the present apartment house. 
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The aspect of these steel and crystal towers, rising at intervals in glistening 
brilliance above the tree-tops and the rolling lawns, will be amazingly beauti- 
ful. People may come to love their homeland with a more passionate devotion 
than they have any cause to feel today. 

Detached houses, semi-detached or row houscs will be built in areas where 
land is less in demand. Well-to-do people—and there will be well-to-do people, 
never fear—will build houses as they pleasc, of course. These will be progres- 
sively less archaic and more creatively planned, and not all will be good but 
the average will be higher than now. The great improvement will come in 
the homes of people of moderate or little means. These will be constructed 
of large-scale, pre-fabricated units, and they will represent a far greater value 
for their cost than can be obtained by any sort of building methods practised 
now. They will not only be better and cheaper, but they will compose into far 
more desirable communities than ours. 

It is probable that these communities will be organized on the “Neighbor- 
hood Unit” plan as first outlined by Col. Clarence Perry of the Russell Sage 
Foundation.’ That is, large population groups will be formed of a mosaic of 
mainly self-sufficient, self-contained units, cach including forty-five hundred 
to ten thousand people. Such a group is adequate to support schools, shops, 
amusements and recreational facilities, but small enough for mutual acquaint- 
ance and a more or less coherent social life. Anyone who has grown up in a 
small town knows how much he gained from intimate acquaintance with the 
cross-section of humanity such a community contains. This knowledge of our 
fellows, this schooling from childhood in group living, is essential to successful 
citizenship in the world, and these are advantages which cities as we know 
them have largely failed to provide. The “Neighborhood Unit” plan would 
restore to our communal life this helpful intimacy and mutual dependence, 
and yet a number of such units would be able to support the urban advantages 
which depend on larger population groups. The plan also facilitates the design 
of gracious, spacious and delightful towns, as everyone who has studied it will 
agree. 

7. The better world of the future will require an enormously increased 
production of goods, and their more general and equitable distribution. There 
is a pseudo-philosophic attitude which maintains that possessions are a burden 
and a handicap, and this may frequently be truc, although one often suspects 
that the disdain of property is partly compensatory. But there is a sense in 
which possessions are a liberating force, essential to any real freedom of 
thought and action. For instance, our modern civilization is predicated on the 
assumption of a varied diet, refrigerated foodstuffs, adequate heating in winter, 
copious hot and cold water, and ubiquitous bath tubs and water closets. These 
things recede into our background, and we give them no thought. But they 
have freed us from appalling discomfort and disease, and from futile preoccu- 
pation with our bodily functions. One must live in a society which does not 


1 Housing for the Machine Age, Russcll Sage Foundation, 1939, is Col. Perry’s fullest state- 
ment of this plan. 
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enjoy these facilities to appreciate how largely they enable u 
bodies except as a source of pleasure. 

Some of the advanced thinkers point out, derisively, that America is no 
happier because modern kitchens and bathrooms are so general. But the point 
is, they are not general. In some circles and levels, yes, but a majority of our 
people still make shift without them. They will not fulGll their mission until 
they are the normal equipment of all our living. A great many other things, 
still rarer, must also become universal possessions before our life can proceed 
on the plane it should occupy. Interesting, stimulating, creative work, for in- 
stance; emancipation from drudgery and a gracious setting for daily life; free- 
dom of movement, free exchange of thought; bodily well-being and mental 
equanimity. A few people enjoy these advantages now: they should be equally 
available for everybody. 

They all depend to some extent on our physical equipment for living. To 
make them general requires a great expansion and improvement of this equip- 
ment, in the fields of production, transportation, exchange, communication, 
housing, education, recreation. They demand the removal of staggering quanti- 
ties of debris; the wreckage of past abortive efforts now cluttering the land- 
scape, hampering our activitics and rasping our nerves. They depend on the 
substitution of a rational order, convenience and rightness, so that the physical 
background of life becomes a facile aid to freedom and a source of pleasure 
instead of an irritation and a defeat. They demand in short that reconstruc- 
tion of our environment we have been talking about. 

If this reconstruction could be accomplished only through the loss of indi- 
vidual freedom of action it would not be worth attempting. Antisocial activi- 
ties will be eliminated, but the field of constructive opportunity will be en- 
larged by this gencral polarization of endeavor. Greater freedom of action, 
broader scope for individual initiative, are among the major objectives of any 
rational effort, and to sacrifice them at the outset is to admit that our task is 
impossible before we start. Utopia by fiat is a contradiction in terms. Our bet- 
ter world will be built because men envision it, will it, unite without organi- 
zation or compulsion to create it. Individual initiative will not be sacrificed: 
it will be focused on a common end through individual acceptance of a com- 
mon standard of rightness. 

We have the means for the task already in our hands. We have attempted 
here a tentative outline of the technique that must be applied to one important 
phase of the work—the phase of physical design. This would have been a too 
ambitious undertaking except for our deep conviction of the unity of all de- 
sign—that we may learn from minor efforts how to accomplish major ones. 
The major efforts await our will. We believe we sce this will clarifying, focus- 
ing, gathering up its mighty strength. 


s to ignore our 
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3. Definitions 


H. W. FOWLER ( (7858-1933). famed for his collaboration with his brother 
G. Fowler (d. 1918), originally took up teaching and 


journalism after a at Rugby and Oxford. Unconventional and whim- 
sical “FI. W.” often practiced loafing, did not marry tll he was fifty, and finally, 
when World War I broke out, enlisted (at 56) along with “F. G.,” who died in 
France of tuberculosis. In addition to The King’s English, a guide, and the classic 
reference work, Dictionary of Modern English Usage (famous for its uit as well 
as tts scholarship), a multitude of various occupations kept Professor Fowler busy: 
working for The Clarendon Press, doing household chores, caring for his wife, 
cultivating a super-beard. 


GENTEELISM 


natural word that first suggests itself to the mind, of a synonym that is 

thought to be less soiled by the lips of the common herd, less familiar, 
less plebeian, less vulgar, less improper, less apt to come unhandsomely betwixt 
the wind & our nobility. The truly gentecl do not offer beer, but ale; invite 
one to step, not come, this way; take in not lodgers, but paying guests; send 
their boys not to school, but to college; never help, but assist, each other to 
potatoes; keep stomachs & domestics instead of bellies & servants; & have quite 
forgotten that they could ever have been guilty of toothpowder & napkins & 
underclothing, of before & except & about, where nothing now will do for 
them but dentifrice, serviette, lingerie, ere, save, anent. 

The reader need hardly be warned that the inclusion of any particular word 
in the small selection of genteelisms offered below does not imply that that 
word should never be used. All or most of these, & of the hundreds that might 
be classed with them, have their proper uses, in which they are not genteel, 
but natural. Ale is at home in historical novels, ere & save in poetry, murrors 
in marble halls, the military in riots, dentifrices in druggists’ lists, & so forth; 
but out of such contexts, & in the conditions explained above, the taint of gen- 
tility is on them. To illustrate a little more in detail, “He went out without 
shutting the door” is plain English; with closing substituted for shutting it be- 


B genteelism is here to be understood the substituting, for the ordinary 
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comes genteel; Siac to close the door is justified if more is implied 
than the mere not leaving it open :— Before beginning his story, he crossed 
the room & closed the door,” i.e. placed it so as to obiviate overhe 
penliet a aes foe: with closed windows,” i.e. excluding air. Or 
é ) se ‘ in, & two of the boys (or girls, or children) 
were badly injured”; scholars for boys &c. would be a genteclism, & a much 
more flagrant one than closin g in the previous example; yet scholar is not an 
obsolete or archaic word; it is no longer the natural English for a schoolboy 
or schoolgirl, that is all. 

The reader may now be left to the specimen list of gentcelisms, which 
he will easily increase for himself. The point is that, when the word in the 
second column is the word of onc’s thought, one should not consent to dis- 
place it by the word in the first column unless an improvement in the mean- 
ing would result. 


aring; “Six 


SENTEELISMS =NORMAL WORDS GENTEFLISMS NORMAL WORDS 
ale beer lady-dog bitch 

anent about lady help scrvant 
assist help lingerie underclothing 
carafe watcr-bottle inilitary, the soldiers 
cease stop mirror looking-glass 
chiropodist corn-cutter odour smell 

close shut paying guest boarder 
coal-vase coal-scuttle perspire, -ration sweat 
college school peruse read 

couch sofa place put 
dentifrice toothpowdcer preserve jam 
distingué striking proceed go 

domestic servant recreation amusement 
edifice building save except 
endeavour try scholar boy &c. 

ere before servictte napkin 
exclusive select step come, go 
expectorate spit stomach belly 

hither here sufficient enough 
inquire ask woolly sweater 
kinema cincma tipsy drunk 


HUGH R. WALPOLE ‘¢ Assistant Professor of Soctal Sciences in the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, where he ts associated with the 
Investigation of the Teaching of a Second Language. His professional interest 1s in 
theory of language and symbolism and the connection of the latter with the teach- 
ing of English at all levels. Mr. Walpole was born in England in 1905, educated 
at Wisbech and at Magdalene College, Cambridge, where he took honors in English 
and French, and was initiated into the teaching profession, which he followed for 
two years. After a year spent in Switzerland as an interpreter, Walpole became in 
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succession a lecturer in French in Queen’s University, Ontario; Rockefeller Founda- 
tion Fellow in Lingutstics; Assistant Director of the Harvard Commission on 
English Language Studies; and, more recently, Director of the English Language 
Center, Bogota, Colombia. 


WHAT IS SEMANTICS? 


Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense. ..... ee 
worpswortni, /ntimations of Immortality. 


EMANTICS, or semasiology, is the study of the meaning of words. One 
cannot elaborate this bald introductory sentence without plunging forth- 
right into the subject matter of the study itself. Semantics shows how 

most of our words cach have many meanings; and the word “scmantics” itself 
—the name of the study of “the meaning of meaning”—is no exception. Some 
writers on “semantics” deal with very different matters from those which will 
be discussed under that name in this book. For example, Alfred Korzybski's 
book on General Semantics, Science and Sanity, enters the fields of anthropol- 
ogy, biology, botany, “conditional” (conditioned) reflexes, education, entomol- 
ogy, genctics, mathematics, logic, mathematical physics, neurology, ophthal- 
mology, physics, physiology, and psychiatry. This grand tour tends to neglect 
those areas which I would regard as central. 

On the other hand, some authorities who write about what I would call 
semantics call it by another name. Charles W. Morris, in his valuable mono- 
graph on semantics, The Foundations of the Theory of Signs, divides his gen- 
eral subject (“semiotic”—‘‘semantics” to us) into three aspects, which he names 
“semantics,” “pragmatics,” and “syntactics.” Morris gives a narrower range of 
meaning to “semantics” than will be given here. 

When this elusive word is examined more closely, further perplexities are 
revealed. The topics of semantics begin to unfold. To take examples from one 
or two lines of thought: 

The student of semantics studies words. When he trics to talk about 
“semantics,” he uses words to talk about a word which itself talks about noth- 
ing but words. Is not this like trying to lift himself by his bootstraps? Follow- 
ing his example, can we expect to do anything but tie ourselves in knots? 
Presumably “semantics” is the name of something; but what sort of thing is it 
the name “of”? “Of” other words? Then what are they “of”? What is it 
‘—this naming relation, this property of being “of” another thing? This line 
of thought will oblige us to consider the Triangle of Reference, and the nature 
of the symbol-situation. 

Again, some people talk very glibly about “semantics” when they have only 
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the ghost of a notion of what they are talking about. When such a person 
discusses “semantics” with a specialist in linguistics, are the two people really 
using the same word? Again we are led to the symbol-situation, and to the 
distinction between Symbols and Signs. 

Further, a word like “semantics” seems to lend itself to a greater and more 
diverse varicty of interpretations and misinterpretations than does a simple 
proper name like John Elgar Smith, or a simple general name like “house,” 
or “Hag.” Why are some words more slippery than others? This question 
would take us far, into the consideration of the functions of language as well 
as of Contexts and Fictions. 

Semantics is at present to be regarded as an exploration rather than a science, 
which rewards its students with a skill rather than a body of subject matter. 
Characteristic of the “semantic skill” are two important linguistic habits: 

1. A constant awareness of the importance of context. 

2. The practice of multiple definition. 

“Context” is a word one generally uses vagucly. The meaning of a symbol 
depends on its context; and the student of semantics must recognize three 
kinds of contexts. 

Multiple definition is a technique for controlling the shifts and ambiguities 
of words. It is, as Dr. Richards says, the habit “of accompanying any definition 
or distinction we make use of with a sct of rival definitions in the background 
of the mind.” Explicitly, it is the practice of distinguishing as many as pos- 
sible of the different shades of meaning of a troublesome or interesting word, 
and of defining cach nuance. 

Let “case” provide a simple example. It has different senses in: “a case of 
diphtheria,” “the case for birth control,” “in case of fire.” One could begin a 
multiple definition of “case” on the basis of these three phrases alone. 

1. A case is an example of a disease. 

2. A case is a group of arguments in support of a belief. 

3. A case is an event. 

The reader who wishes really to understand a word, because it is focal to 
some discussion, or to a subject in which he is interested, will find that the 
practice of multiple definition will make him understand it far better than 
will a dictionary. Dictionary entrics arc too crude to be of much help in work- 
ing out the finer points of semantics. 

There are three steps in the process of multiple definition. First, one collects 
examples of different uses of the word, in their contexts. Secondly, one sorts 
out what seem to be “separate senses” and defines each sense. Lastly, one scans 
this list of different senses, which forms a map of the word, and considers how 
each sense is related to the totality of senses. This last operation is neglected 
by amateur semanticians, especially those who use semantics to “debunk.” 
“This word we are using has three, or a dozen, or a score of different mean- 
ings. So it doesn’t really mean anything; and what can we do about it?” 
Semantics of this odor is cheap and unprofitable. Useful words are like planets: 
they cannot fly around at will; they follow definite courses. Shifts of meaning 


occur in definite patterns. + 
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Meaning-shift is of vital importance in the study of semantics. Typical pat- 
terns will be exemplified throughout this book. One other point may be men- 
tioned here. Suppose one were examining “case,” and had included its use as 
the name of a receptacle—“a case of beer.” There would be no room for the 
case of beer in the process of putting the word together again. The history 
of this sort of case (which differs etymologically from the others), as well as 
its discordant sense, proves that it is inappropriate. That is the difference be- 
tween a pun and an interesting shift of meaning. The punning word is an 
alien. 

Thus far I have tried to show that semantics calls for a flexibility of mind, a 
sort of ability to call a spade a rose, which is not demanded by more formal 
subjects. This flexibility is demanded of the student before he can grasp the 
significance of semantics. After some study, he learns why it is as necessary 
in everyday life as in semasiology. One’s tolerance need not depend upon 
emotional effort; it should rest upon intellectual conviction. 


SEMANTICIANS 


The history of semantics is both long and short. Perhaps it is now beginning 
to emerge as a science; and every science had its origins in philosophy. Some. 
of the subject matter of semantics is as old as man, and most of it is as old 
as philosophy. The works of some philosophers have already been appraised 
for their value to the new study, but there must be a wealth of philosophical 
material which has not yet been exploited. 

Jeremy Bentham’s contributions to semantic theory have been especially im- 
portant. They have been exhaustively examined and utilized by C. K. Ogden. 
Psyche, Mr. Ogden’s linguistic and psychological journal, has reviewed the 
linguistic contributions of philosophers from Bacon and Berkeley to Peirce, 
Husserl, and Carnap. Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Kant, Hegel, Bradley, and many 
other philosophers are rich in material which has not yet paid its toll to 
semantics. 

But “semantics” as a word did not exist until this century. In 1900 it ap- 
peared as the title of the translation of Michel Bréal’s Essai de sémantique. 
Lady Welby referred to it in her article on “Significs” in the eleventh edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. She complained that Bréal nowhere gave a 
“precise definition” of the word. “The term ‘Significs,’” wrote Lady Welby, 

may be defined as the science of meaning or the study of significance, pro- 
vided sufficient recognition is given to its practical aspect as a method of mind, 
one which is involved in all forms of mental activity, including that of logic. 
. .. Significs includes ‘Semantics,’ a branch of study which was formally intro- 
duced and expounded in 1897 by Michel Bréal, the distinguished French 
philologist, in his Essai de sémantique.” 

The history of semantics lies in the future. It plays an essential role in H. G. 
Wells’s Shape of Things to Come. “An interesting and valuable group of 
investigators,’ wrote Mr. Wells in one chapter, “appeared first in a rudi- 
mentary form in the nineteenth century. The leader of this group was a certain 
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Lady Welby, who was frankly considered by most of her contemporaries as 
an unintelligible bore. She corresponded copiously with all who would attend 
to her, harping perpetually on the idea that language could be made more 
exactly expressive, that there should be a ‘Science of Significs. C. K. Ogden 
and a fellow Fellow of Magdalene College, I. A. Richards, were among the 
few who took her seriously. These two produced a book, The Meaning of 
Meaning, in 1923 which counts as one of the earliest attempts to improve the 
language mechanism.” 


A BETTER DEFINITION OF “SEMANTICS” 


Semantics is best described by the kinds of questions it asks. You and I 
already have our own opinions on semantics—everyone has. We could not 
talk or think without having them. Semantics as a study inspects certain 
questions and examines, explicitly, the assumptions with which we usually 
answer them. Socrates had a way of asking any pcople he met certain ques- 
tions; and before they knew it they were deep in philosophical argument. 
This was the Greek philosupher’s method of showing men what they really 
thought. Many of his acquaintances would change their opinions after Socrates 
had made them face the assumptions on which those opinions were based. 

A cluster of questions about words might be posed by a modern Socrates: 

What can we learn without language? Does an animal interpret a word in 
anything like the same way we do? 

When we say that semantics is “the study of the mcanings of words,” what 
do we mean by “meanings”? And what is a word? Is “postal telegram” two 
words? Is “postman” only one word? And what about “post-ofice’—one or 
two? Is “not” a word? If so, is the “im” in “improbable”? Is “lke” a word? 
If so, is “sheeplike” two words? And how many words is “sheepishly”? 

Who decides how many words there are in “mailbox” or “miail-box” or 
“mail box”? Can such a question be scttled absolutely, or docs it depend on 
different points of view, or upon different definitions of the word “word”? 

Suppose we decide that “word,” at least, is a word. Of what does the word 
consist? Black marks on paper? Impressions on a reader’s eyes? Movements 
of somebody’s vocal apparatus? A disturbance of the air? A vibration in the 
eardrums? A thought in somebody's “mind”? Many different thoughts in 
many different minds? Or is it none of these things, but simply a “meaning”? 
If so, why do we need a special word for “meaning”? 

In their professional use of language, do scicntists, salesmen, businessmen, 
poets, politicians, clergymen use language for different purposes? If so, can 
we distinguish these separate functions and use the knowledge to improve our 
own expressiveness ? 

Do people often use metaphors without knowing it? 

Is it silly to use abstract words? Can we dispense with them? 

Can we think of a single one of our activities that would not be carried on 
more intelligently if we had a better understanding of how language works? 

What will happen to the world if more and more of its educational systems 
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train t - 
purpose it is to exhort, or to suggest, or to mystiry, 


will happen if they do not? 
Reflection upon these questions is the best way I can think of to begin the 


study of semantics. This subject has its own logic, and its own functions, 
which are concerned less with accumulated facts than with the refinement of 
capacities and knowledge which we all possess. Semantics is a “workout” 
rather than a subject. 


heir scholars to distinguish informative utterances from utterances whose 
or to hypnotize? What 


THE USEFULNESS OF SEMANTICS 


In the past few years, semantics has caught the interest of the general public. 
And the general public shows a sound instinct. Semantics is a very practical 
business. The common-sense aspect of it renders it as appealing to the man 
in the street as to the scholar. Whatever his trade, any serious reader may 
expect the study of semantics to profit him in three ways. 

He will understand better what he hears and reads. 

The average man cannot grasp what he hears. Massive psychological evi- 
dence in support of this contention would only confirm what our worldly-wise 
knowledge of scandal and rumor and propaganda tells us already. Consider- 
ing the famous Martian broadcast incident alone, we would be justified in 
concluding that we are not perfectly equipped to interpret the evidence of our 
ears. That involuntary hoax was startlingly effective. Every quarter of an hour, 
the invasion was halted while an announcer told the audience that this was 
only a play. A twiddle of the dial either way would immediately have put 
the listener in auditory contact with more pacific performers, including Messrs. 
Bergen and McCarthy. At the end of the play, the audience was again re- 
assured by Mr. Orson Welles himself: “If your doorbell rings and nobody’s 
there, that was no Martian—it’s Hallowe’en!” Yet, immediately afterwards, 
thousands of people were pouring forth along the roads and streets of New 
Jersey with wet cloths over their faces. A professor took his torch and geol- 
ogist’s hammer and journeyed out in search of meteorites. 

Less spectacular samples of serious misunderstanding happen every day. 
A recent breakdown in communication took place among a learned commit- 
tee whose very task it was to diagnose such breakdowns. The committee was 
listening to the reading of a report. In a certain phrase came the word 
“di-sent,” which I must give in its phonetic spelling. When the whole thing 
had been read, a certain member of the committee said that this word had 
puzzled him. “When you spoke of ‘our common di-Sent from the tyrannies 
of Europe,” he asked, “was that word d-e-s-c-e-n-t or d-i-s-s-e-n-t?” They 
found the place, and the whole committee went into committee over the 
word. But they could not agree which it should be, either from the look of 
the word on paper or from its meaning in its context. 

We are no better at understanding what we read. “Retarded children” have 
a strong representation in the primary grades of our schools. Our educational 
curricula are cluttered with courses in “remedial reading.” Nor do these meas- 
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ures for vee - misinterpretators scem very successful, for similar dis- 

abilities ee he high school and cvery university. This is no place 
to go into ¢ aris evidence, but the reader who consults the published works 
of E. G. Biaggini, William Gray, and I. A. Richards will be convinced that 
befuddled reading goes on on a grand scale in the colleges and universities 
of Australia, the United States, and England. 

Semantics, which shows why words are coined and how they function, 
is a remedy. The thoughtful educator should give it a chance, whether he is 
concerned to improve himself or to teach his classes to read better. 

He will talk and write more effectively. 

Misinterpretation is only half the fault of the listener. Semantics will help 
speakcrs and writers to see why misunderstanding occurs. Familiarity with the 
nature of the symbol-situation should teach the speaker the difference between 
speech and verbosity. His study of Fictions will show him how to use simpler 
language when it is appropriate; and practice with the Theory of Definition 
will increase his skill in communicating his thoughts to a particular audience. 
He will be better able to convince and persuade when he understands the 
workings of Metaphor, and when he realizes the different jobs an utterance 
can do. 

He will think more accurately. 

This is most important of all. Now, more than ever, men need to foster and 
strengthen their own powers of kecn and unflurried thought. They need 
greater powers; and they stand in danger of losing such powers as they have. 
Countries are at war in all five continents. Aggressive leaders, directing totally 
organized forces, are trying to kill the possibility of ordinary men ever being 
men again. 

And today a world at peace would still be a world in danger. Our minds 
have not kept pace with the almost inconceivable changes in our physical 
means of transport and communication. Less than fifty years has scen the birth 
of the Diesel engine, the airplane, moving pictures, wireless telegraphy, radio, 
telephotography, and television. The carth shrinks rapidly under our feet. A 
period of time which a century ago would have been consumed while the 
Londoner was traveling to Bath is now sufficient to take the New Yorker to 
Moscow. And we no longer have to go to a place in order to hear it—to sec 
it, even. Soon everyone will have the possibility of almost instantaneous com- 
munication with everyone clse on carth. Two thousand million pairs of ears 
and eyes, ripe to be swayed; and the forces that want to sway them will not 
bother to pause every fifteen minutes to warn their audience not to take them 
literally. 

The time will come when educators will co-operate in the task of arming 
their peoples against the dangers of misreading and half-hearing. That, per- 
haps, must wait for the suppression of those riding masters who sweat to 
be conquerors. In the meantime the individual will try to clarify his own 
thoughts, to “cultivate his own garden.” Semantics will help him to think 
more accurately because, by showing how words and thoughts are connected, 
it helps one to draw the line between verbal and mental problems. He will 
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be less dependent on words, better able to concentrate on thoughts, whatever 
their verbal clothing. 


DONALD HOUGH—z2uathor of Snow Above Town—was born in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, in 1895. Up to 1932 he had contributed, 


sometimes under a pen namc, dozens of sketches to such magazines as Sunset, 
Open Road, and Ficld & Stream. Hrs trail goes dim at this point. When last heard 
from (autobiographical report in The Saturday Evening Post, 17944), Hough was 
an Army officer whose function in the supply branch of service was finding every- 
thing from ping-pong balls to blankets for thousands of G..’s. 


THE COWBOY 


ECAUSE the cowboy stands in the unique position of being the only 
existing symbol of the most distinctive and intriguing era of America’s 
settlement and organization, still romanticized in magazines, books, and 

the movies, a vague impression persists that he still is a hard-riding, straight- 
shooting, rustler-hanging swashbuckler, and a wild-eyed reveler. 

But even in those early days all who dressed alike were not cowboys. Then, 
as now, his job was that of a herder of cattle; and if he had to solve his preb- 
lems in such manner as seemed most likely to succced at the moment, so did 
the pionecr farmer, miner, lumberman, trapper, financier, and all of the other 
combatants in the free-for-al] battle for the natural resources of the country. 

That cra is long past, but, unlike so many of his contemporaries of that 
day, the cowboy not only has not faded out of the picture, but has increased, 
and wears the same uniform. There are more cowboys in the West today than 
ever before: a fact which is manifest, since a greater population eats more 
meat and behind every steak and chop and roast there is a cowboy. He is an 
integral part of the national economic organization; no tractors, no machines, 
can do his job; in handling animals, only one means of locomotion is prac- 
tical: another animal. 

I do not wish, by sctting down a lot of obvious facts, to insult the intelli- 
gence of such readers as may have got this far, but if you don’t mind, and just 
for the sake of the record, I’d like to sketch in the current cowboy. 

To begin with, the average cowboy, rather than facing life—and the sunset 
—with his cayuse Pal, doesn’t own a horse at all. When he is on the move he 
goes by car or on foot, and when on the job he uses horses that belong to the 
ranch. Hands established on a ranch may appropriate, or even own, a favorite 
horse, but by and large the cowboy, who is basically a farmhand, no more 
would think of applying for a job astride his personal horse than a farmhand 
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would with his own piow, a hayworker with his pet pitchfork, a lumberjack 
with his own axe. 

His personal possessions consist of a saddle and a bedroll, perhaps a pet 
rope. If he has them. The saddle helps him get jobs, and he will relinquish it 
in a poker game with great reluctance, yet quicker than he will his bedroll, 
which not only also helps him get jobs, but is a mighty handy thing to have 
even if—particularly if—he has no job. 

Cowboys do not know how to fire a six-shooter. Most of them never have 
seen one. They used to wear revolvers for much the same reason as those that 
prompted early-day farmers to carry a scythe over one shoulder and a blunder- 
buss over the other when they went to work in their fields. Their herds now 
are protected by the cops, and as for scttling personal differences, this is done 
by the maneuver which during the war the French regarded with such a 
horrified awe: the simple American coup de main, or bar-room wallop. 

The cowboy’s status as a horseman, while adequate to the occasion, is open 
to serious question. It is safe to say that in the cyes of, for cxample, a United 
States Army cavalry officer, he is a great deal Jess than an able exponent of 
the art. He rides without grace or style, any old way that scems a good idea 
at the moment. Hc likes to ride at a jog or lope, seldom has occasion to move 
at a full gallop, and when his horse trots he gets a pained expression upon 
his face and sits down in the saddle and takes it, or posts, or grasps the horse’s 
mane, or stands up in the stirrups and supports himself by resting his hands 
upon the pommel, or invents combinations of these, often shifting from one to 
the other in rapid succession. 

Riding is a part of his work, a necessary evil. He never is reluctant te 
dismount. 

The roundup is the most spectacular phase of his work, and ninety-five 
per cent of this is done at a slow walk. The average picture of a cowhand on 
the job is that of a bored young man sitting listlessly in the saddle, smoking a 
cigarette, his mind on the bunkhouse or some babe. 

He needs, and uses, riding skill in cutting out, and in calf roping. Roping 
calves and branding them on the range is a normal activity in the Southwest, 
where the distances between blades of grass are so great that small herds may 
spread over a large area, but in the North almost all calf branding and dehorn- 
ing is done in chutes. A great part of the cowboy’s work consists in mending 
fences, haying, cutting wood, feeding stock, training horses, repairing corrals, 
and such other wild undertakings. 

His most obvious distinction is the fact that his is the only group in the 
United States identifiable on sight by reason of its clothes: the only approach 
to folk-dress, sectional or occupational uniform, that we know in this country. 
In this connection, it is important to know that the fetching ensemble which 
is the badge of his trade comes straight from the requirements of his job and 
the vicissitudes of his environment: its picturesque aspects are largely acci- 
dental, and the cowboy of the movies is not so far removed from his cousin of 
the ranges, in point of dress, as is popularly supposed. 

His chaps, for example, are in many respects and in many places the most 
essential article of dress or equipment (whether chaps are an item of clothing 
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or a part of the saddle is an open question). The ordinary pair of chaps are 

made of heavy Icather with wings extending toward the rear on the outside 
of each Jeg. They have a minor function of reducing friction between the 
rider’s legs and his saddle and stirrup leathers, but their major purpose is to 
serve as a leather apron to shed sharp brush, cactus, dead branches, bark of 
trees, and similar objects that otherwise would tear the stourest pair of pants 
to shreds in no time at all under certain riding conditions. 

Another kind of chaps are those covered with long Angora wool, sometimes 
left white but ‘other times dyed black or in colors. These are made for cold 
weather only and are for warmth and nothing else. They are rapidly losing 
favor, as the leather ones serve all purposes satisfactorily. Why these wool 
chaps are shown upon cowboys in the Southwest—where they would soon 
be given a neat haircut by the sharp brush and cactus—in mayazine illustra- 
tions and in the movies, is beyond my province or ability to explain. 

The cowboy’s hat is tall and broad-brimmed; it protects against both the 
heat and glare of desert or high-altitude sun, sheds the rain which must not 
hinder its wearer in his work, and is used upon occasion as a flag tor turning 
horses or cattle when riding herd. The neckerchief, at first glance, appears to 
be entirely on the ornamental side, but this is true only to the extent that if 
you are going to wear a neckerchief, it is just as well to have some color in it. 
While it has grown into a sort of dude-catcher as magnified and employed 
by the summer boys, it is a standard item of cowboy equipment: tied across 
the mouth in dust storms, and in cold weather passed over the head beneath 
the hat, and tied under the chin, as a protection for the ears. The broad 
belt, frequently ornamented, is more than a device for holding up the pants: 
it helps keep the insides in place against the jar of riding; and even the 
broader band of leather, metal-studded for extra stiffness, which often is worn 
just above the belt serves a similarly useful purpose. 

The cowhand’s pants are built especially for him. They are made of tough 
blue denim, and copper-riveted at points of strain. They are built snug about 
the hips partly so that when the wearer is in the saddle the friction of riding 
will come between the pants and the saddle, not between the pants and the 
human skin, and partly because the cowboy is slim about the hips himself: a 
posterior slenderness which is his main physical characteristic, for a stock sad- 
dle is the enemy of surplus meat. The pants are tapered in the legs, to facili- 
tate tucking the ends into boot tops. 

The boots are a perfect implement of the trade. In riding, the cowboy does 
not balance himsclf on the balls of his feet in the stirrup, as the custom is in 
fancy equitation, but thrusts his boots all the way in and takes a strangle hold 
with his instep. Hence the high heels. But these heels are not only high, they 
taper from the rear, coming almost to a point, and again we have a reason: 
when it comes to holding a roped animal, on foot, nothing is quite so con- 
venient as those sharp heels, dug into the earth. 


How about the cowboy himself? 
He is a gentle, soft-spoken, mild-mannered individual, and—allowing for 
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the inevitable exceptions—as tame a celebrator, when jn town, as perhaps could 
be found among any large group of workers. The Western bar, filled with 
cowboys, undoubtedly is quicter than the city bar in the vicinity of factories 
or mines or other centers of manual Jabor. In these latter, drinking takes on 
the nature of sudden escape from intolerable monotony in the daily work, 
work that offers no compensations within itself, plus escape from an environ- 
ment that often is despised and certainly never is loved. 

The cowboy has no need for this release. 

He looks upon his work, not as a job, but as a way of life—as indicated, 
for example, by the fact that his idea of dressing up is not to shed the garments 
of his trade, but to accentuate and refine them. He is aware of his country, 
revels in its beauty, and this consciousness of it is a living part of him. He 
likes to drink, he loves to gamble, the saloon is his headquarters when he is 
in town; he gets drunk, sometimes he raises hell, but always for fun, never 
for escape: never brutally, scldom for sheer drunkenness in itself. 

He is a gentle guy. 

That is his main characteristic. More than a symbol of the West, he is the 
incarnation of its whole spirit: a spirit, by the way, which dominates a very 
large slice of the American continent. 


FRED B. MILLETT eas born in Brockton, Massachusetts, in 1890. Hrs life 
has been spent in universities: He received an AB. 
from Amherst and a Ph.D. from Chicago; in addition he has studied at, and re- 
ceived honorary degrees from, an imposing list of representative colleges. Having 
Acld various teaching appointments since 1912, he settled finally at Wesleyan 
(Conn.), where he has been on the faculty since 1939. Author of texts on British 
and American literature, Professor Millett has developed a rave humanism in 
teaching which he seems to have learned in part from ideal faculty-student rela- 
tionships. All will not agree with his thesis in The Rebirth of Liberal Education; 
nevertheless, this work, like Jacques Barzun’s recent Veacher in America, poses 
questions and offers survey results which no traditionalist can safely disregard. 


TYPES Ol TEACHERS 


CADEMICIANS in the field of the humanities may be distinguished, not 
merely in terms of their departmental allegiances but by their tem- 
peramental preoccupations and aptitudes. A simple and possibly sug- 

gestive classification on this second scale is as scholars, esthetes, and teachers. 
The scholar is characterized by his preoccupation with research and the metl- 
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ods of research, with the accumulation of material and its systematic presen- 
tation with serried footnotes and with bibliographies listing his authorities. 
At his best, he is moved by one of the noblest of motives—the passion for 
extending the bounds of knowledge; at his worst, he is a pedant, immersed 
in minutiae, hopclessly lost in the cternal process of collecting and arranging 
material, and progressively incapable of putting his accumulated material to 
any significant use. A variation on the scholarly type in the field of the hu- 
manities is the scientific linguist, who treats words as though they were the 
scattered bones of some prehistoric animal and is utterly impotent of the god- 
like function of breathing life into those bones and making them live. The 
linguist is beautifully adapted, by temperament and preoccupation, to his place 
in the lowest circle of the academic inferno. 

At the opposite end of the scale of humanistic types is the esthetic group— 
the pure esthete, the artist mangué, and the true artist. Of the members of 
this group, the first—the esthcte—is the more common. He is the individual 
with the temperament but without the creative power of the genuine artist. 
He is much more likely than the genuine artist to call attention to his estheti- 
cism by eccentricities of dress or manner that strike his nonesthetic colleagues 
as “affected” but that are actually natural expressions of his taste and tempera- 
ment. His characteristic response to life and the arts is not scholarly or scien- 
tific or philosophical but esthetic. Whether his taste be good or bad, he is 
likely to manifest widely ranging interests in the arts generally and to attempt 
in his teaching to impart something of his own enthusiasm for his mistress, 
Beauty, to the more sensitive members of his student-audience. Though he 
may be intellectually shallow, unrigorously critical, and too easily appreciative, 
he frequently furnishes his department a valuable corrective to the scholarly 
and historical preoccupations of his colleagues. He, at least, never loses sight 
of the important consideration that the humanities are, or ought to be, pri- 
marily “value-subjects,” and that the practitioner who is faithful to them must. 
ever be concerned with the elucidation, revelation, and communication of 
valucs. 

A close approximation to the esthete is the artist mangué. The chicf differ- 
ence between them is that the former is usually untroubled by an urge to crea- 
tive work and the latter not only has it but is troubled, if not tormented, by 
it. He is a man who would be an imaginative writer, musician, painter, or 
sculptor if he had been endowed with a little more creative drive and a good 
deal more creative imagination. The esthete is happy in his uncreative estheti- 
cism; the artist manqgué bears the burden of permanent frustration. He circum- 
vents the burden least successfully when he goes on—while youth and hope 
last—writing unpublishable novels or painting ignominiously bad or at least 
not quite good paintings. He circumvents his burden most successfully per- 
haps when he devotes his insight and imagination and understanding of the 
process of successful artistic fruition to the work of criticism. In this field— 
if he is not biased and embittered by his own lack of success—he may achieve 
not only an £rsatz-creation but a genuine creation, for in the eyes of time 
high-minded and scrupulous criticism is only slightly less important and mean- 
ingful than the work of creation. 
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The genuine artist is perhaps the most easily distinguishable of the three 
esthetic types. He may manifest few or no external stigmata of the esthetic 
temperament; he may look and talk like an insurance salesman: he may be 
conspicuously inexpressive or incessantly voluble. The only essential among 
the diffcrentiae is his creativeness. The only sure basis of his recognition is his 
work, and when his productivity ends—for external or subjective reasons—he 
is, in the strict meaning of the term, no longer an artist. 

Of these three esthetic types, the one that is most likely to be the most gifted 
in teaching is the esthete. He is not distracted, as the artist mangué is, by the 
creative itch, nor is he seized, as the true artist is, by the compulsion to create, 
no matter what the opposing circumstances. As an acolyte or high priest of 
Art, he can render his most effective service to her by making converts to 
her, by snatching brands from the consuming fires of unawareness and insen- 
sitivity, of ignorance and provincialism. In the field of English, particularly, 
and possibly in the fine arts gencrally, the artist mangué is perhaps most ef- 
fective pedagogically in teaching the practical elements in the arts, whether 
writing or painting or musical composition. The effectiveness of the true artist 
as teacher is by no means dependent on his productivity or the quality of his 
productivity as an artist. Of the skills and processes that make his artistic 
productions distinguished he may be unaware or at least incapable of expres- 
sion and communication. The artist’s chief contribution to the academic com- 
munity—and it is an extremely important one—is the example giver: by his 
presence of the actual contemporary creative process, of the absorption of an 
adult and gifted personality in the process of creation, of the fact—obvious 
but frequently ignored by academic historians and scholars—that the arts 
did not come to an end in 1500, 1800, or even 1914, but that their creation 
goes on, in fair weather and foul, significantly or insignificantly. The artist 
in the academic community is the most conspicuous symbol of the cndlessness 
of the living process of artistic creation, a challenging witness to the fact that 
art is a way of making and a medium of vision and insight and wisdom, and 
not merely subject matter for historical and scientific scrutiny, or defenseless 
material to be used in the manufacture of theses and scholarly articles. 

To be distinguished alike from the scholarly and the artistic types is the 
“born” teacher, the person who flourishes only in his relations with students 
in and out of the classroom, who expresses himself most potently in his devo- 
tion to the fine art of teaching, who, at his best, achieves something of the 
artist’s creativeness in his skill in bringing about a vital relationship between 
the student and what the student is Icarning or being taught. If the esthete 
is marked by some of the characteristics of the artist, the “born” teacher is dis- 
tinguished by some of the characteristics of the actor on the one hand, and 
the preacher on the other. Like the actor, he is gifted in platform skills; his 
personality is so plastic that it is possible for him to achieve a temporary and 
more or less perfect identification of himself with the subject or person that he 
is discussing. He handles his voice effectively; he may even become famous— 
as “Copey” of Harvard did—as a public reader. He is sensitive to the reactions 
of his audience, knows how to play upon them, is able to make effective pat- 
terns and juxtapositions of the personalities in his audience-group. Like the 
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actor, he has a sense of timing, a flair for the effective use of properties, a 
wide range of tones from the casual and inconsequential to the ironical and 
the dramatic. But the true teacher is less sclf-centered than the actor, more 
genuinely outgoing, more personally distinct. Although, like the actor with 
the text of the play, he uses the subject matter of his field as his raw material 
for his performance, the born teacher feels not only an esthetic but a moral 
responsibility to the subject matter with which he is working and also to the 
audience to whom he is presenting this subject matter. In this respect, he 
more closely resembles the preacher than the actor. Ultimately, he is concerned 
with bringing light and leading to his charges, with saving them from the sins 
of ignorance and prejudice, with enriching their lives with knowledge and 
dont Like the true pastor, he is a “cure of souls.” He is concerned with his 
students not as minds, but as men, not as points on the sliding scale of intel- 
lectual achievements, but as human beings with personalities that are curiously 
complex blends of assets and liabilitics, that are bundles of potentialities. Like 
the pastor, he furnishes—sometimes unwittingly—a kind of norm for behavior 
and manners, a model, however imperfect, of devotion to the nobler ends 
of which the human animal dreams and in the attainment of which he is— 
perhaps fitfully—engaged. 


4. Comparisons 


VANNEVAR BUSH (2. 71890), who has taught at Tufts and the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology, has done research 
work for the government and private corporations, and is now President of the 
Carnegic Institution of Washington, ts known for an imposing catalogue of scten- 
tific achievement, including his important contribution to the perfecting of the 
atomic bomb. 


THE BUILDERS 


HE PROCESS by which the boundaries of knowledge are advanced, 
and the structure of organized science is built, is a complex process 
indeed. It corresponds fairly well with the exploitation of a difficult 
quarry for its building materials and the fitting of these into an edifice; but 
there are very significant differences. First, the material itself is exceedingly 
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varied, hidden and overlaid with relatively worthless rubble, and the process 
of uncovering new facts and relationships has some of the attributes of pros- 
pecting and exploration rather than of mining or quarrying. Second, the 
whole effort is highly unorganized. There are no direct orders from architect 
or quarrymaster. Individuals and small bands proceed about their businesses 
unimpeded and uncontrolled, digging where they will, working over their 
material, and tucking it into place in the edifice. 

Finally, the edifice itself has a remarkable property, for its form is predes- 
tined by the laws of logic and the nature of human reasoning. It is almost 
as though it had once existed, and its building blocks had then been scat- 
tered, hidden, and buried, cach with its unique form retained so that it 
would fit only in its own peculiar position, and with the concomitant limita- 
tion that the blocks cannot be found or recognized until the building of the 
structure has progresscd to the point where their position and form reveal 
themselves to the discerning eye of the talented worker in the quarry. Parts 
of the edifice are being used while construction proceeds, by reason of the 
applications of science, but other parts are merely admired for their beauty 
and symmetry, and their possible utility is not in question. 

In these circumstances it is not at all strange that the workers sometimes 
proceed in erratic ways. There are those who are quite content, given a few 
tools, to dig away unearthing odd blocks, piling them up in the view of fellow 
workers, and apparently not caring whether they fit anywhere or not. Unfor- 
tunately there are also those who watch carefully until some industrious group 
digs out a particularly ornamental block; whereupon they fit it in place with 
much gusto, and bow to the crowd. Some groups do not dig at all, but spend 
all their time arguing as to the exact arrangement of a cornice or an abut- 
ment. Some spend all their days trying to pull down a block or two that a 
rival has put in place. Some, indeed, neither dig nor argue, but go along with 
the crowd, scratch here and there, and enjoy the scenery. Some sit by and give 
advice, and some just sit. 

On the other hand there are those men of rare vision who can grasp well 
in advance just the block that is needed for rapid advance on a section of the 
edifice to be possible, who can tell by some subtle sense where it will be 
found, and who have an uncanny skill in cleaning away dross and bringing 
it surely into the light. These are the master workmen. For cach of them there 
can well be many of lesser stature who chip and delve, industriously, but with 
little grasp of what it is all about, and who nevertheless make the great steps 
possible. 

There are those who can give the structure meaning, who can trace its evo- 
lution from early times, and describe the glories that are to be, in ways that 
inspire those who work and those who enjoy. They bring the inspiration 
that not all is mere building of monotonous walls, and that there is archi- 
tecture even though the architect is not seen to guide and order. 

-There are those who labor to make the utility of the structure real, to cause 
it to give shelter to the multitude, that they may be better protected, and 
that they may derive health and well-being because of its presence. 
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And the edifice is not built by the quarrymen and the masons alone. There 
are those who bring them food during their labors, and cooling drink when 
the days are warm, who sing to them, and place flowers on the little walls that 
have grown with the years. 

There are also the old men, whose days of vigorous building are done, 
whose eyes are too dim to see the details of the arch or the needed form of 
its keystone, but who have built a wall here and there, and lived long in the 
edifice; who have learned to love it and who have even grasped a suggestion 
of its ultimate meaning; and who sit in the shade and encourage the young 
men. 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN Brought up with the rour of the 


Maine surf in his cars, Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin (6. 1892) went to Bowdoin, and thence to Oxford as a Rhodes 
Scholar. During the first World War, he served abroad in an artillery regiment. 
After teaching some years at Wells College, he returned to Bowdoin as Professor 
of English. Both his prose and poetry are concerned primarily with the traditions 
of the sea and the Maine farms that border the sea. In the following essay, how- 
ever, he draws some interesting comparisons between the English and ourselves, 
his impressions of the former having been gathered in the best possible way—by 
living among them. 


WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE ARE WE? 


EFORE we start rearranging the rest of the world after this war, we had 
better find out what kind of people we are ourselves. Nations and 
families often do not know what they are like until some outsider, say 

an aunt, comes along and tells them. 

I had a New England aunt whose chicf business in life was telling our 
family our strong points and our weak points, especially our weak. She came 
twice a year and straightened us all out, with herb remedies and moral pre- 
cepts. Some of our worst features, we discovered from Aunt Emma, were 
minor habits that gave a wrong impression of us to the outside world. 

Minor peculiarities and odd ways of doing things can exasperate one’s 
neighbors more than major sins. It has always been so among nations, since 
history began. The old Akkadians mortally estranged the people of Ur by 
wearing beards. The people of Ur ate fat meat, and the Akkadians hated them 
for that habit and did their best to exterminate them. Underneath these 
superficial differences these nations had many sterling traits in common. And 
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if they had been able to see these, they would have built up a civilization 
that would have defied the Chaldeans and Babylonians for centuries. But 
they could not sce their common humanity for the whiskers and fat meat. 
So they fought each other and perished. And the Babylonians and Chaldeans 
—who wore whiskers and ate fat meat also, by the way—came and possessed 
their lands. 

It is good to have a chance to see ourselves through other nations’ eyes. 
For maybe we Americans have some ways of doing things that conceal our 
good points from our neighbors across the water. If it isn’t whiskers, maybe 
it is something just as obscuring. 

I have been lucky. Twice I have lived for long periods in countries oversea 
and so have been able to get a perspective on Americans I never would have 
got in any other way. First time, it was France, and I was a soldier, in World 
War I. It was a terrific shock to me to discover what the French thought of 
their American allies. It wasn’t the grownup French who shocked me. They 
were too polite and careful of my feelings. It was the French children—girls 
in black dresses and boys in pinafores so you couldn’t be sure they were boys 
till they turned around and showed they had a fork in their clothes after all. 
The French children thought all Americans were gluttons, drunkards, and 
overgrown boys. Not just one or another of these, but all three. That was their 
frank opinion. And nobody can be franker than children. Or wiser. Mind you, 
the French children loved the American soldiers. That was partly why they 
were so frank. They always poured out and got underfoot when our band 
played, and they shared all our meals with us while we were in their villages. 
I ate many a meal with a pair of Gallic breeches, yearning to be filled, strad- 
dling each of my knees. 

I know why those French children thought us all gluttons and drunkards 
and boys. They trusted their eyes. To their eyes we were all three. For we 
were not used to their wine. A drink that a five-year-old French boy could 
swallow without batting a brunette eyelash knocked the strong blond men in 
my regiment galley-west. Therefore all Americans were habitually flattened 
by drink. And we had meat three times a day in our mess. The French chil- 
dren saw it with their own beady eyes. They helped us eat it. French people 
had meat only once or twice a week. Therefore Americans were all gluttons. 
And we played with the French children as their fathers and older brothers 
and uncles never did. We came down to their level and played tag and pitched 
pennies with them. With only a few of their words, we got on with them 
splendidly. So all Americans must be overgrown boys. 

Out of those three French impressions, two are grounded upon superficiali- 
ties. But the third is pure gold. We are a nation of people who can play easily 
with our children. We play more with our children than any other people on 
earth except maybe the Chincse. That is one of the greatest achievements of 
our civilization and one of our best assets as a nation. I see by the pictures 
from Sicily that American doughboys are still taking children on their knees 
and feeding them and teaching them to smile again in spite of war. We dis- 
covered children in our pioneer days, when they were the most important 
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crop that men who had states to settle could raise. We go on paying a lot of 
attention to that crop. We should thank those French children for calling our 
attention to our wealth. 


Then I had a chance to set up housekeeping, when my wife and I were 
brand-new to each other, in England. It was in a village eight hundred years 
old. My wife and I got to know everybody in it from Schoolmistress Bley to 
the Lady of the Manor and on to the red-faced man who swept thc street 
clean with a fagot-broom and slept an hour each noon on his wheelbarrow 
under our cottage window. We cooked over an open hearth. We played whist 
and tennis at the Village Institute. We kept hens and part of a pig. We yot 
to know a lot about the English, and they got to know a lot about us in re- 
turn. For though I was in the University, I was also a father and a houscholder 
and so got to know the older and younger English people who are outside 
the University family. Older English people are a revelation in warmth, after 
the rather icy undergraduates. The English mellow late. My wife and I got a 
thorough cducation in British democracy such as only those who buy their 
own breakfast kippers and kcep their own house can acquire. 

It is what the English taught us about ourselves that I want to talk about. 

Of course, after a year or so of being neighbors to us, our English friends 
took to regarding us as creatures very much like themselves. It came as a 
surprise to them that fundamentally we were like them. It was amazing, but 
we were. It makes me think of what one small Englishman, in breeches only 
as long as a man’s hand, said of our first baby. He had been Ict out of school, 
in company with all his schoolmates, to see an American infant. And he was 
bitterly disappointed. I heard him voicing his disappointment under our cot- 
tage window. “Why,” said he to another boy, “it’s just like any baby!” He 
had expected a swarthy papoose, with feathers and a tomahawk maybe. The 
pink and gold skin and hair had been a great shock. 

But it was because our neighbors did come to regard us as much the same 
kind of people as themselves that they became sharp enough to notice and 
frank enough to tell us what it was that they found in Americans that was fun- 
damentally different from characteristics that are English. And no one can be 
franker than a cousin, when he gets to know you. 

First off, the English agreed with the French children. We paid too much 
attention to our children. They saw my wife and me with our first-born. They 
caught me bathing it. They caught me wheeling my first-born in a pram. 
They caught us building our future life around that infant of ours. It was not 
an incident. It was a future. So they told us that Americans humor children 
too much, play with them too much, dress them too well, keep them at home 
too long—especially if they are boys—and work their fingers to the bone to 
build security for them. It was too bad. Life went by and left parents just 
parents. 

Guilty, say If! And I am sure most Americans would be proud to plead 
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guilty, too. If Americans overdo things, it is in the best of causes. Children 
are the most real of real property. My father had ten, and he slaved all his 
life as a free man, and had a righteous good time, educating us and building 
a house or fixing up a farm for each one of us. Of course, none of us living 
has needed the inheritance. We have been too busy acquiring farms and 
houses for our own offspring, who probably won't need them. 

Our English neighbors were shocked at our doing so much for ourselves, 
too, and with our own hands. Our passion for labor worried them. I don’t 
know how often they blushed at seeing me bringing parcels on my bike or on 
the bus. English gentlemen never carried things, they finally blurted out. 
They never pushed them, either, I discovered. For I scandalized our village 
by wheeling our baby in the perambulator all through the lanes and to Oxford 
and beyond. No British father since Hengist and Horsa had ever done such 
a thing. It was woman's work. Why shouldn’t I wheel my own baby? I asked 
my frank friends who told me it just wasn’t done. In England there are two 
sets of human beings: those who work with their hands and carry things; 
those who work with their heads and have things brought to them. 

The beauty of American history is that we have combined the two sets. 
Our Yankee sea captains helped build their own ships with hammers and 
adzes, and helped sail them by using their hands on lines and gear. The wives 
who sailed with them could be the fine ships’ ladies and yet do a good day’s 
housework, too. It is a new woman in civilization who can write in a ship's 
diary: Done a big washing and ironing and mended John's pants and went on 
board of Capt. Thurlow this evening and took tea. As pioneers, we had to be 
carpenters and plowers, even when we were law-makers and teachers. We 
have never got over these basic occupations. Our women sew and wash dishes 
and children, and then go out and hold their own in cultured conversation. 
They have always done so. Our men, no matter what estates they have 
achieved, have never got over Thomas Jefferson's love of making gadgets and 
doing a little carpentering here and a little plumbing there, for themselves, in 
between business conferences or state papers. 

We are a nation in shirt-sleeves. We like to put our hands in dirt and get it 
on our trousers, as our ancestors did. We take our coats off and sail into the 
weeds in the garden, and we lose no caste in the eyes of our neighbor. He is 
up to the eyes in the “innerds” of his Ford and couldn't sec us if he tried. 

Oh yes, our English friends took us to task for Americans’ taking their coats 
off in public and going in shirt and trousers. I had the right come-back for 
that. Our shirts are finished as decorous outside garments, unlike the frankly 
night-shirt-like British. Our trousers are outside ones, too. They are not ones 
that come up to the shoulder blades in unsightly bedroom style. If I wore 
British pants, I would die before I took my coat off in public! 

We Americans are too apt to take chances in matrimony also, we discovered 
from our English friends. We plunge into matrimony without any adequate 
preparations, in the way of career or income. We marry young. We marry 
at first sight, or second. We make mistakes. Again I plead guilty. Our divorce 
rate is shocking. We marry right out of college often. And even in. We marry 
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on a shoestring. But it 1s something of a comfort to point out to the world 

that we Americans, who are so often dubbed crass materialists by the Euro- 

peans, have never had the dowry system of Europe or the long-deferred en- 
gagements of the English people, who wish to be sure of the economic basis 
of marriage betore they rush into it. We have always divorced marriage from 
moncy. We have let affection, and even passion, take the place of a settlement 
of money on a wife as the proper foundation for raising a family. We fall 
in love, rather than fall into a fortune, when we do our leaping. Of course, 
we make mistakes. But we show more courage and idealism, on the whole, I 
think, in our daring to rush, young and empty-handed, into the greatest ad- 
venture of them all. 

And Americans travel too much. Our English villagers were pretty unani- 
mous on that point. Not one of the 463 English adults in our village had ever 
been to Stratford-on-Avon, forty-two miles to the north. Of course, when one 
considers what the commercialization of culture has done for Shakespeare’s 
home town, one can sympathize a little with the English. But the villagers 
had not been to other places much either. They stayed at home pretty much 
all the time. They had never seen their own cathedrals, or Devon, or Words- 
worth’s lakes. 

Somehow or other, in pleading guilty to this charge of loving to be on the 
go, I think Americans are to be praised for their desire to broaden themselves 
by seeing the old cradles in Europe from which their fathers sprang. Of 
course, there is a lot of lost motion with us. We travel too much for travel’s 
sake. We make too much of mere sightseeing. Yet hungry-cyed schoolmarms 
drinking in castles and churches have somehow drunk in a lot of glory and 
strength that have borne fine fruit in high school courses and made better 
citizens of lots of young Americans. We have always believed in travel as an 
educator, just as we have believed in education by lectures. The English have 
mistrusted both. But naive as we may seem to them to be, I think we have 
learned a good deal and grown a good deal towards world citizenship by 
going over the battlefield of Gettysburg, the Alps, seeing the Grand Canyon 
and Winchester Cathedral. Odysscus learned a lot that made him a better 
citizen from travel. George Washington and Thomas Jefferson did, too. 


3 


Yes, and we make too much of saying Acllo to everybody and being friendly 
at the least chance. Our English neighbors were sure of that. We depend too 
much on a surface neighborliness. 

Maybe we do. Especially in the states west of the Appalachians. But from 
having lived in the Hoosier State, I should say that friendliness—even casual 
surface friendliness—is a good thing to make too much of. Again it is a pio- 
neer failing, if it is a failing. It is a poetic thing, this going out of ourselves 
to meet strangers more than halfway. It is the best way to find poems, I have 
discovered. For, chances are, if you go out of your shell halfway, the stranger 
will come out of his, sparkling over with poetry. It seems to me that this 
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poctry of human sympathy is a pretty fair found 
in the world at large we want to build tomorrow, 

And, lastly, we Americans, according to our English neighbors, are forever 
wantng to change Our stulus quo, Wanung to get somewhere else from where 
we are, wanting to become something else. Fishermen's sons want to be 
mechanics, professors’ sons want to become fishermen. Farmers’ sons yearn to 
become railroad men. We are a restless and uring people. We love change. 

We do love change. We are restless. But it scems to me to be a kind of 
noble restlessness that eats us, and we do want to better ourselves, usually, 
want to go up in the world, make something more of ourselves, mentally as 
well as financially, than our fathers left us. Almost every American city is a 
monument to America’s divine discontent. Our cities change shape faster than 
any other cities on carth. And usually they do not grow merely in the direc- 
tion of material improvement. Our tall ugly buildings become the taller 
lovelier ones of New York’s skyline today. Our architecture, our art, our litera- 
ture, Our music, are constantly on the make, as well as our railroads and auto- 
mobiles. Improvement on one plane very often induces improvement on others. 

Every son must rise above his father. That is the New World physics to 
which we heartily subscribe. It isn’t the physics of the Old World. No river 
ever rises higher than its source. That is the physics Europe believed in for 
two thousand years. But some Europeans would not subscribe to that physics. 
So they packed up and came over the sea. They wanted a new physics. For 
that reason men of totally different bloods and religions and political theories 
came into this wilderness that was America and tricd the experiment of 
mingling bloods and brains. Yo escape that physics of their ancestors, English- 
men, Scotsmen, Irish, Dutch, French, and Germans bled themselves white, 
worked their fingers to the bone, fought Philistines more terrible than insect- 
men from another planet, hungered, thirsted, starved. They believed in the 
new physics of a man’s improving on the politics and culture and noses and 
foreheads of his fathers. For this they lived in log huts, plowed among stones 
and roots, drained marshes, overturned mountains, knew vast loneliness for 
years and lives on end, endured polar cold, wore out their shoes, put on deer- 
skin, felled forests, built churches and courthouses and state capitols and hos- 
pitals and colleges by the thousands to Europe’s hundreds. For this they dared 
the dangerous experiment of giving schooling to all, of making rail-splitters 
and farmers the leaders of the people, of making fast, fine vehicles the prop- 
erty of every family. For this they moved mountains and sweat blood. 

It was not enough for us to believe in common man. We have believed 
in him from the beginning of our history. The “century of the common man” 
has been about three centuries long so far. It was an extra belief that kept us 
going through Indian wars and Civil War—the belief that the common man 
can become an uncommon man. We have already produced a lot of him. 
Jefferson, born to silks and daring to make farmers and day-laborers into the 
cornerstones of the state, was one. So was the man who dared give the 
black people equality with the white. So were the ministers of the gospel and 
bankers who dared put college education into the poorest man’s reach. So 
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were the millionaires who dared spread free libraries and muscums over the 
country. So were the benefactors who built great foundations in medicine and 
scientific research. We are a nation built squarely on the risk of improving our- 
selves to the limit of the blue sky. 

I am mighty glad my neighbors in France and England, through their criti- 
cism of our outside appearance, called my attention to the possibilities we 
Americans have as potential leading citizens in the world democracy to come. 
Great love for children, eagerness to learn by travel, daring in social experi- 
ments, friendliness, and a profound passion for improving ourselves ought to 
stand us in good stead in the new turn history will take after this war. 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE: A STUDY IN CONFLICT 


HE CONFLICT between literature and science, like the much more 

ancient one between science and religion, is still going on. Men of 

letters face the choice of becoming “slaves” of science (the strategy 
of submission) or remaining intransigent and independent (the strategy of 
revolt). The logic of events, the pressure of tradition, and a complex of pro- 
fessional motives have forced them to accept the gage of battle. Since they 
cannot resign themselves to the sovereignty of science, they must perforce 
revolt. 

But what are they to revolt against? There is the rub. There is little agree- 
ment among literary men as to what they most object to in the scientific 
discipline. The warfare between literature and science turns into a war of 
scattered forces attacking irregularly on a wide, confused front. If the writers 
were clear in their mind as to what they were fighting against (they know 
what they are fighting for), there might be some hope of reconciliation or 
of waging war to a decisive issue. As it is we are left in a befuddled state. 

What are some of the explicitly voiced objections against science? First of 
all, the scientific method is condemned on the ground that it is analytical 
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and empirical; it is therefore fragmentary, not organic and universal. Second, 
it is concerned primarily with the realm of facts, not of values; it gathers 
data, it does not interpret and evaluate them. Third, instrumentalism may be 
a good laboratory technique; it is not a way of life. Fourth, literature differs 
in kind from science; it has its own laws and techniques; as an autonomous 
field of expression it is not susceptible of scientific analysis. Finally, the philos- 
ophy of science is squarely opposed to that of literary humanism. 

The fatal weakness of those who attack scientists for their narrow vision and 
mistaken assumptions is that they themselves take a number of things for 
granted which are altogether dubious. By appealing directly to the innermost 
intuitions of the reader, they set up an untenable dichotomy between reason 
and intuition, head and heart. A refined sensibility, we are given to under- 
stand, is capable of a more profound apprehension of reality than the mind of 
the physicist—as if the scientist possessed no intuitions at all. Another and no 
less fatal error they commit is to assume a transcendental order of existence 
to which they, by virtue of their refined sensibility and clairvoyant intuitions, 
have special access. Fortified with such specious arguments, they call for a 
liquidation of our extraverted, mechanical, materialistic life and a return to 
the true inner self, a regeneration of the soul, a lifting of the individual from 
the naturalistic to the spiritual and creative level of the absolute. 

All this sounds highly inspiring if one were only able to grasp concretely 
what is meant by these abstractions. The prestige of literature is at stake, 
and the litterateurs will not surrender without a desperate struggle. Why 
should “knowledge” be reserved for the scientific discipline, while literature 
—well, what does it do? It expresses emotions, it organizes attitudes, it com- 
municates the wholeness and unique particularity of an experience, but it is 
not concerned with either knowledge or truth. It does not deal with ideas 
or their logical relationship or their empirical validity. Therefore, the de- 
fenders of literature hasten to demonstrate that literature utilizes a different 
linguistic function from that common to science, and that artistic truth is 
somehow superior to the truths of science. 

Why so many writers and critics should feel a constitutional antipathy to- 
wards science is one of the mysteries psychology must cxplore, but this 
antipathy is at the root of the conflict that is still raging today. In the weather- 
beaten perspective of time, the result of this ideological struggle may prove as 
important in its effect on the course of civilization as the outcome of World 
War II. The litterateur, defending his professional interests, has become a force- 
ful propagandist in a movement designed to undermine the validity of science. 
Even if the scientist wished to do so, he is not in a position to counteract this 
Noisy stream of propaganda. His aim is to humanize and universalize the 
philosophy of science, to recommend the virtue of suspended judgment based 
on observation and critical reflection. He would extend the use of the method 
of empirical rationalism not only to specialized fields of investigation but also 
to the realm of politics, economics, ethics, social behavior. 

It is indeed strange to find men of letters fulminating against science as if 
it were a fatally destructive Juggernaut, a Frankenstein. Both in England and 
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the United States, the intellectuals give vent to hysterical squeaks of indigna- 
tion at the rapid spread of scientific ideas. Some powerful emotional leaven 
must be at work to call forth this violent attitude of opposition, too irra- 
tional in substance to be explained on purely logical grounds. There is the 
shrill outcry that science spells the death of individuality. Impersonal, quanti- 
tative, precise, it would standardize not only commodities and methods of 
production but also men. It would reduce the world, “so various, so beautiful, 
so new,” to a single, mechanical unit, whereas literature is based essentially 
on the qualitative principle. The creative life is concerned with values, tradi- 
tion, ideals—elements which are alien and antipathetic to the scientific out- 
look. 

Science, it is true, endeavors to arrive at objectivity in its observations and 
conclusions, thus tending as far as possible to eliminate the subjective, the bias 
of temperament, the fallibility that is human—all-too-human. Even if we grant 
this much, it is still difficult to understand why the writers are so envenomed 
in their protests. The argument directed against the mechanical aspects of 
science is a disingenuous “rationalization. Something more fundamental is at 
stake: two world-attitudes are in conflict. If the truths of science prevail, and 
they are making irresistible headway on all fronts, then the pretensions of 
literature to a higher, unassailable, eternal truth must be abandoned. Some 
critics have stressed the idea that literature is the product of a mysterious, 
mystical intuition. Others have maintained that it is a criticism of life, con- 
cerned with moral values and with the projection of beauty otherwise unap- 
prehended and unexpressed. It voices the universal through the medium of 
the particular; it affirms and givcs imaginative life to the enduring faith by 
which men live. But if science strips off the veil of divinity from the ark of 
creation, if the sublime and universal truth of literature is shown to be neither 
sublime in origin nor objectively valid, if beauty and intuition are disin- 
tegrated by the ultraviolet rays of scientific analysis, then what is left for the 
writer? Literature becomes no more than a source of refreshment, a form of 
play, the sublimation of superfluous or frustrated energies. It can provide 
enjoyment and even illumination but not certitude. 

Thus at the heart of this embattled controversy a fierce professional rivalry 
manifests itself. A rivalry perhaps unconscious in nature, but the writers who 
pitch angrily into science are, whether or not they realize it, defending their 
vested interests as purveyors of a “higher” truth. That is why they are in such 
a stew of revolt. In their wrathful desperation they seize upon any missile 
that lics ready to hand and fling it at the Mephistophelian head of Science, 
the dark angel destroying the religious sense and casting men adrift on a shore- 
less sea of doubt. The gods are unseated, and there is nothing to take their 
place. Man finds himself rootless, depersonalized, anarchic, in a universe of 
meaningless flux. Arbitrary and limited in outlook, science is considered guilty 
of a gross and inescapable narrowing of the field of vision. Inescapable because 
by definition it confines itself to conclusions only about those processes and 
events which can be known and verified. What do these objections amount 
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to? Nothing more than this: scicnce is not religion, science is not mysticism, 
science is not prophecy, science is not art. But who ever said it was? 

If literary men persist in their uncritical assaults on science, naively distort- 
ing the scientific outlook, if they continue to concern themselves with intui- 
tions of a higher” truth, then the value of their work is bound to suffer. 
Science 1s no longer something external and abstract; it is an intimate part of 
the world we live in, already an integral part of ourselves, our perceptions, 
our thoughts, our cultural heritage, and to ignore it is a bit of inexcusable 
folly. 

The attitude of the humanist scholar towards science is psychologically re- 
vealing. Three ways are open to him: first, he may reject the scientific disci- 
pline, exposing its limitations and contradictions; second, he may surrender 
his special privileges and accept the discoveries and doctrines of science; third, 
he may attempt a compromise whcreby science is allotted its restricted sphere 
of influence while literature retains its own. The first method has been tried 
and resulted in conspicuous failure. The second solution of the problem was 
for a time highly popular. Since science had come to stay, was there any good 
reason why literary scholarship should not become “scientific”? Humanistic 
scholars would beat the scientists at their own game. Thus there was instituted 
the fetish of research, the religion of the authenticated literary fact, the mania 
of resurrecting forgotten texts and manuscripts. In the intoxication of engaging 
at last in “scientific” research, the work of interpretation and critical appraisal 
was forgotten. 

But the scholars could not long fool themselves with the talisman of scien- 
tific research. This was getting them nowhere. What were they doing but 
turning out a race of glorified pedants, dry-as-dust scholars without taste, 
understanding, or critical appreciation? The method was supposed to be scien- 
tific, but the results were neither literature nor scholarship nor science. There 
was no high purpose, no unifying principle, behind these labors. Scholars had 
gone astray because they had, so they professed to believe, capitulated to the 
scientific discipline. It was, on the contrary, their lamentable misconception 
of the function of science, their crude failure to understand the nature and 
limitations of the scientific method, wnich had trapped them in this cul-de-sac. 

If both methods had failed to work, the third was still available: a form 
of compromise. To each would be assigned a kingdom which it could govern: 
to science what belonged to science, to literature what was distinctively the 
province of letters. Thus the troubled waters were to be stilled. Unfortunately 
the truce was soon broken, for the simple reason that the literary scholars 
entertained a peculiar conception of the demesne they had been assigned to 
rule as their own. Science was arbitrarily cut off from the sphere of value, 
which then became a function exclusively reserved for the humanities. “Surely,” 
Professor Norman Foerster declares in Literary Scholarship, “it is time for 
scholars in the humanities to make clear to themselves the fact that science 
is not the only respectable kind of inquiry.” Now what can one mean by a 
“respectable” kind of inquiry? Even if we grant that literary scholarship must 
forge its own methods, why this emphatic repudiation of science? Why make 
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the gratuitous assumption that values, which are the special concern of the 
humanities, lie outside the jurisdiction of science? Though more temperate 
in tone, Professor Foerster’s attack is substantially like the one Irving Babbitt 
delivered in 1908 when he published his Literature and the Ameritan Scholar. 

Only one conclusion is possible: men of letters, whatever the plausibility 
of the rational arguments they advance, are opposed to science because it 
destroys the picture of the universe in which they wish to believe. If the state- 
ments of science are true, then the as-if fictions of poetry must be discarded 
as sheer fantasy or make-believe. Yet there is no reason why the discoveries 
of science, once they are taken into the mental climate of the race, cannot, as 
William Wordsworth believed, become the nutriment on which poctry can 
feed. The advance of science does not sign the death-warrant of poetry. 
Whether or not he accepts the scientific oudook, the poet cannot sweat it out 
of his system. Whether he likes it or not, he inherits the culture of his age, 
and the culture of our time is predominantly scientific. There is not a major 
poet writing today whose work does not in some measure reveal the revolu- 
tionary impact of science on his thinking, his interpretation of the world, his 
philosophy of values. The enforced isolation of science from traditional liter- 
ary culture is an unsatisfactory state of affairs. A culture that deliberately 
divorces itself from the dominating ideas of its time dooms itself to pedantic 
futility. 

The real issue at stake, then, is whether literary truth can be put into a 
separate category, entirely distinct from scientific truth. If literature presumes 
to communicate “truth,” then this truth, no matter how dcrived or expressed, 
must compete on the same terms and in the samc open market with scientific 
truths. There can be no exemptions, no dialectical distinctions. Either litera- 
ture voices truth or it does not. If it docs, then it must be prepared to meet 
the challenge of science. 

In The Nature of Literature, another of the numerous attempts to explain 
literature in its relation to science, language, and human experience, Professor 
Thomas Clark Pollock contends that the function of science is to communi- 

cate referential meaning, while that of literature is to express and communi- 
cate the wholeness of experience, experience in al] its immediacy and com- 
plexity, its aliveness and unabstractable realness. Once he accepts these limit- 
ing conditions, the scientist is neatly trapped. For “reality” cannot be defined 
or exhausted in referential terms. We get abstractions and gencralizations, not 
the actual reality of human experience. Literature is presumably unique be- 
cause it communicates the quality of experience, not abstractions from these 
experiences. In short, literary expression is alleged to be closer to the stuff of 
life, furnishing a more vital approximation to reality, than the abstractions of 
science. This theory leaves out the fact that the experience which it is the 
function of literature to communicate is also an abstraction. There is no cor- 
respondence, except a purely symbolic one, between experience and expres- 
sion. A lyric kiss is but the fugitive shadow of a kiss. 

This brings up the problem of truth in poetry, for poetic truth is a special 
instance of literary truth. Must emotions be forced into the channels of the 
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reasonable and the valid, or can they lead a charmed life of their own, needing 
no excuse for being? There have been critics like Coleridge and I. A. Richards 
who argue that poetic beliefs have no connection at all with factual proposi- 
tions. In Communications, Karl Britton concludes that: 


. . . Imaginative writing has its quite distinctive “truth” and “falsity,” its “reason- 
ings” of the heart that Reason does not know; its “meaning.” But for these different 
features of imaginative writing, the terminology of science and history is inap- 
propriate and positively misleading. For the “truth” that is peculiar to poetry—its 
validity—is simply its value for men: this can be assessed, and statements about the 
value of poetry are themselves either true or false in the straightforward sense of 
these words. And the “reasons” of poctry are those emotional connections which 
are fundamental] to poetry; they are not founded upon any relations of implication. 


There is a Haw in this defence of poetry. If the “truths” peculiar to poetry 
are simply their value for men, apart from the rational-empirical truths of 
science, then the implication holds that poetry can entertain any truths at all 
so long as these are pleasing to the emotional needs of readers. Poetry there- 
fore becomes a sublimation, a therapeutic, a land of make-believe, a blissful 
dream-world, a realm of delightful fictions. Such a defense draws a sharp line 
of cleavage between the truths of poetry and those of science. Actually no such 
cleavage exists. In their efforts to reach to the heart of Nature, many poets 
have turned eagerly to the scientific dispensation. When the poets of the 
Romantic school, led by Wordsworth, insisted that writers should keep their 
eye on the object and report truly what they beheld, they achieved a creative 
triumph of the scientific method. Wordsworth might ridicule the botanist 
who peeps and botanizes on his mother’s grave, but he himself used his ob- 
servation of plants and birds and natural scenery to excellent effect. 

Exactly what science could do for poetry is a question that, until recently, 
had never been seriously asked. The problem, however, had not been correctly 
grasped. The question is not what science can do for the poet. For that matter, 
what can Nature do for the poet? It is not Nature, as Coleridge sadly realized, 
but the interpretation of Nature that counts supremely: what the poets them- 
selves as creative agents help to contribute. Similarly with science. If it has not 
exerted a fructifying influence on poetry, is the fault to be imputed to science 
or to the ignorance of pocts, their adherence to convention, their subservience 
to tradition? Science has broken no promises for the simple reason that she 
has never made any. Science, like Nature, is there for the taking; those who 
have the eyes to see and the ears to hear as well as a generous share of imagi- 
nation and talent, can fuse this rich diversity of new material into a brilliant 
creative synthesis. There is no warrant for the arbitrary dualism which sets 
science apart from literature, or which brings them into opposition, _ 

The poet cannot turn to science in the expectation that it will solve his prob- 
lems for him, but he cannot solve them himself without its aid. It can furnish 
him with a foundation of related and reliable knowledge, but it cannot supply 
him with talent and an integrated philosophy of life. It can point out the way 
of reaching truth, but he must walk the whole way himself. Science can teach 
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him all that it has so far discovered concerning heredity, the influence of the 
cultural environment, the structure of the human personality, the psychology 
of instincts and emotions and thought, but it cannot make him feel this knowl- 
edge in his blood, assimilate it organically within his being. Ideas can be 
stated; they cannot be communicated. Hence if the poet is foolish enough to 
turn to science in the belief that it will give him a ready-made esthetic philos- 
ophy, a definitive answer to all questions, a basis for the complete understand- 
ing of all problems, he is bound to be disappointed. 

And there are a million and one things that a thorough knowledge of sci- 
ence will not do for the poet. Just as wide and varied experience and deep 
feeling will not neccssarily make a poct, so training in the meaning and im- 
plications of the scientific method will not add one iota to the poet’s talent or 
facilitate his mastery of form and technique. Skill in the handling of language, 
imaginative richness of texture, the evocation of mood, the wedding of sound 
and sense, the strong undercurrent of rhythm, these come as the result of train- 
ing and practice and are not conditioned by the nature of the material at the 
poct’s disposal. The linguistic medium is different in structure and aim from 
that of science. 

But there is no cscaping the impasse created by the allied problems of lit- 
erary value and truth. If literature, as is confidently asserted, is the locus of 
value and gives expression to truth, these cannot, except in form, be distinctive 
and unique. The pluralistic assumption that there are all kinds of truth, with 
its corollary that literature yields a form of truth not only different from, but 
vastly superior to, the empirical truths of science, that is the assumption which 
has caused so much damage and confusion. The proposition is either true or 
false. Our contention is that it is totally false. 

Poetry cannot presume to possess a validity that is superior to, or in conflict 
with, the findings of science, but there is no reason in the world why the poet, 
like the philosopher, who has mastered the scientific culture of his age should 
not know anything about life. In his iconoclastic book, The Literary Mind, 
Max Eastman had underlined this very point: that poets, as poets, do not 
know anything about life. Why should they “know” any less than Eastman, 
who is himself a poet? Is the mind of a Robinson Jeffers or Archibald Mac- 
Leish or W. H. Auden (to name but three significant contemporary poets at 
random) less richly endowed, less perceptive and understanding, than the 
mind of a psychologist or biologist? Poetry does not merely suggest the imme- 
diate quality of expericnce; it also passes judgment on that experience even 
if only by an emotional conclusion that it is good or bad. 

No, science does not advance by driving poetry out. The advance of science 
simply imposes a greater intellectual responsibility on the poet. If poetry can- 
not in time assimilate the conclusions of science, it is doomed. True, it cannot 
feed on electrons and protons, on conditioned reflexes and the theory of rela- 
tivity. Science universalizes the relations of things; literature clings to the 
individual experience. Exactly! Therefore there is no conflict between science 
and poetry. If the latter represents the world as man discovers it, the repre- 
sentation must correspond in some measure to the comprehensive picture of 
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reality furnished by science. For science too reports the world as man finds it. 

Though poetry and science have different aims, they have much in common. 
Not that poetry, steeped in scientific lore, will degenerate into guides to con- 
duct or that poets will fashion their work according to the latest bulletin from 
the laboratory or clinic. Spontaneity will have to remain, freedom of choice, 
genuine individuality of expression. Though the literary mind is heavily handi- 
capped in an age of science, this handicap is its greatest promise of futurc 
achievement. In his 4 Hope for Poetry, C. Day Lewis declares that modern 
poets “are making strenuous attempts to tap the power of science by absorb- 
ing scientific data into their own work: by ‘scientific data’ I mean the myriad 
new sense-data which scientific development has put before us.” For before 
scientific data can be rendered accessible to the poet, it must percolate through 
the general consciousness, become an integral part of the social environment. 

From the time of Aristotle down, the critics have been laboring hard to 
make it out that literature, particularly poctry, was by some divinity of circum- 
stance, some infusion of genius and inspiration, truer than history or science, 
a superior kind of revelation. Our object has becn not so much to separate 
the two disciplincs—literature and sciencc—as to bring them fruitfully to- 
gether. Each can profit from the other. Science can make the writer more 
scrupulous, more critical, more objective, less inclined to mistake the will-o- 
the-wisps of the imagination for the truth of reality. It can bring him closer 
to the world of sense, enable him to realize the complexity of the universe, 
render him more humble and earnest in his search. In turn he must be willing 
to submit his conclusions to the empirical test, not to believe that his truths 
somehow partake of transcendental essences, that he portrays a “higher Real- 
ity.” He must accept the responsibility imposed on one who ventures to make 
the truth of life known. 

Once a writer accepts the scientific outlook, his isolation would end. Pocts 
reared in the scientific discipline would discover that no disastrous conse- 
quences followed, that their will was still “free,” that they still had an infinite 
varicty of experiences to write about. It is not the function of the poet to in- 
terpret the conclusions of science in versc; he is not a popularizer of chemistry, 
physics, biology, and anthropology. What he draws on as relevant to his art 
and fruitful in its influence is the philosophy of science, the scientific synthesis. 
His task is to humanize science as it applies to the varied problems that man 
must face, the fate he must undergo on earth. He does not paraphrase the 
theory of relativity; he shows it in action in his poetic universe. He does not 
preach doctrines; he incarnates attitudes, belicfs, and these are strongly col- 
ored by the scientific outlook. Those pocts who accept the philosophy of sci- 
entific humanism will abandon their futile war against science, convinced that 
science offers them a real and spacious world for the exercise of their talents 
and a rich soil for the use of their imagination and insight. 

Literature can be restored to its high estate only on the condition that it re- 
nounce both the folly of laying claim to possessing a special and superior brand 
of truth and the even greater folly of denying that it has any concern at all 
with either knowledge or truth. Both philosophies are mistaken and self- 
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defeating. For the sake of their own salvation, writers must reaffirm the vital 
and redeeming principle that literature, rooted in reality and born of experi- 
ence, is essentially a criticism of life, and that this criticism will prove most 
efficacious when it works in alliance with the scientific outlook. Literature has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose from such an alliance. 
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REVIEWING A NOVEL 


“She’s a very conscientious person,” said Miss Lyd- 
gate, “but she has an unfortunate knack of making 
any subject sound dull.” 

—DOROTHY SAYERS: Gaudy Night 


O KNOW what's in a novel, to appreciate the values it offers, does not 

mean that it is casy to formulate that knowledge and pass it on to 

others, in clear, effective, and interesting fashion. This endeavor, how- 
ever, has become one of the popular activities of the day; it enlists a multi- 
tude of exponents—professionals, amateurs, novices, and veterans—and it has 
given a new connotation to the familiar term “book reviewing.” Radio has 
been the great factor in extending a field of book reviewing that is independ- 
ent of the medium of print. The spoken review supplements the older, im- 
personal, relationship of reviewer and reader with the more personal relation- 
ship of reviewer and listener. The reviewer on the air brings to his audience 
commentary on recent books and also acts as “personal conductor” for authors 


“Reviewing a Novel,” reprinted from Haines, What's in a Novel, by permission of Columbia 
University Press. 
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in interviews or discussion of their work. Book revievy programs are a spe- 
cialty of many lecturers for clubs and for subscription groups; they are offered 
by libraries, in radio talks or in free lectures; they are sponsored by bookshops 
and department stores, educational and commercial organizations; and they 
are a staple product of the women’s clubs, large and small, whose interests 
are interwoven in American life. 

Indeed, club women today form probably the largest body of book review- 
ers in the country. In women’s clubs from Maine to Hawaii, from Florida to 
Alaska, books find place on programs throughout the club year. Many such 
programs are presented by professional reviewers, who have developed a skill- 
ful technique of entertainment that calls for little individual response from 
their audiences; and there is a growing inclination to prefer this, if possible, 
because it imposes no direct personal responsibility, requires no individual 
mental concentration, and supplies “literary” comment and opinion available 
as current coin of conversation. But the reviewing that prevails most generally 
in smaller clubs is done or participated in by club members themselves. It is 
essentially amateur reviewing: expression of individual taste, individual judg- 
ment, by women who read because they enjoy books, who have intelligence 
and common sense, who sincerely wish to know and appreciate the best 
books of the day, but who do not have the background of general book ac- 
quaintance, the facility in organization and presentation, that are prime re- 
quirements of good professional reviewing. Anyone who has a fairly wide 
acquaintance with the reviewing done by club members for their own pro- 
grams must have realized how much time and thought are given in this 
endeavor to convey to others the nature of a book assigned for review. There 
are many good reviews, conveying character and quality of a book with re- 
sponsiveness and insight (attributes of good reviewing that should go hand 
in hand); but there are many morc that are defective or weak in structure or 
in presentation. The reviewer's conscientious effort may be evident, but she is 
unable to make the content and personality of the book either significant or 
interesting to her audience. 

It is for amateurs and for beginners in the widening field of oral book 
reviewing that these suggestions are made.’ The writing of reviews for publi- 
cation is not dealt with; it has much in common with the spoken book review, 
but the latter has its own distinctive requirements, which have been less widely 
formulated. In general the points here considered are applicable to reviews 
of books in any field, but specifically they apply to novels; for current fiction 
is the most difficult, the most debatable, and usually the most inadequately 
handled material on the ordinary book review program. This is partly the 
effect of that certain condescension toward the novel that prevails in the 
American educational and intellectual world and is reflected in an apologetic 
attitude on the part of readers somewhat self-consciously in quest of culture; 
and it is partly because discriminating judgment of fiction requires apprecia- 
tion of literary art rather than certitude regarding moral standards. 


1 Fuller consideration of book reviewing, in principle and practice, may be found in Helen E. 
Haines, Living with Books, New York, Columbia University Press, 1935, chaps. vi-vil. 
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Two principles dominate virtually all book reviewing. One is the principle 
set forth by Anatole France, when he defined criticism as “the adventures 
of the soul among the masterpieces of literature.” This is essentially the prin- 
ciple of the literary and critical essay, not of the book review. It interprets in 
terms of intellectual or emotional analysis; it may convey a work in part 
rather than as a whole; and it follows no conventionalized form of organiza- 
tion or treatment. The second principle represents an impersonal (or as im- 
personal as possible) consideration of an author’s work. This is essentially the 
principle of the book review, as a logically organized summary and appraisal 
of a book as a whole. And in the field of book reviewing Anatole France has 
been responsible for sad havoc. The adventures of a reviewcr’s soul may be 
edifying, illuminating, entertaining. When they record the conclusions of an 
expert critic, a literary artist, they invigorate and enrich the study of litera- 
ture; but in their more ordinary manifestation they give us, in sum, a review 
of a reviewer in his personal relation to a given book rather than a review of 
the book itself. Impersonal consideration of an author’s work, on the other 
hand, is founded on the familiar dictum: a review should tell what the author 
set out to do, what he did, and how he did it. This remains, I think, the basic 
principle of good reviewing. 

Both principles are represented in many variations, singly or together, in 
reviews of different degrees of excellence. The soul-adventuring reviewer is apt 
to convey enthusiasm with more ardor than discrimination, to center apprecia- 
tion—or, conversely, to focus disapproval—so strongly on some special inter- 
pretation of theme that the proportions of the book as a whole are obscured; 
while the reviewer who seeks objectivity may be led into flippant commentary, 
cursory characterization, that cheapens or ignores the real values of a book. 
The best reviewing will draw something from both principles. It will be 
based on the dictum already noted; it will be impersonal in the sense that it 
will avoid egotism, but it will convey the reviewer’s own personal response 
to the book, his perceptiveness of literary art, his intellectual point of view. 
Each individual book will be approached with an open mind and judged ac- 
cording to its own merits. 

This leads to the question, “What is an open mind?” Well, an open mind 
is not a vacuum; it is not a mortar into which a book’s contents are poured 
and pounded with the pestle of prejudice or of conviction; it is not a funnel 
through which all that enters passes, leaving no sediment. Rather, it is a 
strainer, with a flexible, yet strong, mesh of reason and understanding. An 
open mind should be open both to the past and the present, with a periscopic 
aperture directed toward the future. There are many reviewers whose appreci- 
ation of literature stopped with 1910. There are many more on whose mental 
horizon no literature more than ten years old has ever loomed. Thorough- 
going traditionalism will deaden any review. So also, entire immediacy will 
impair judgment, for it has no perspective and no consciousness of what is 
derivative. 

To judge a book according to its merits requires, first of all, a sense of values 
and a background of acquaintance with literature. It is difficult to have one 
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without the other, for realization of values requires appreciation of literary art, 
and there must be some acquaintance with any art—even if only “a smatter- 
ing of ignorance’”—before it can be appreciated. In other words, a good book 
review should have proportion and authority. Proportion means balance in 
analysis and characterization and also in judgment expressed. The review that 
is essentially an expression of personal friendship, that hails some novel as a 
masterpiece because the author is a fellow townsman or a friend or a protégé 
of the reviewcr, is one of the familiar examples of reviewing that lacks a true 
sense of values. On the other hand, the review that is a vehicle of attack be- 
cause the book it deals with offends the reviewer in subject or point of view 
is thrown out of proportion by this unduc emphasis. As a rule, violence in re- 
viewing is likcly to defeat itself, whether it be violence in panegyric or in con- 
demnation; it raises expectations that are not fulfilled when the book is read, 
and induces in its hearers a cynical disbelief that anything is really what it is 
said to be. But this does not mean that enthusiasm should be lacking or that 
critical judgment should be unexpressed. Prejudices, of course, exist in every 
one of us. A reviewer without personal likes and dislikes would be spineless 
and mindless and not worth listening to. There must always be enthusiasm, 
and enthusiasm for something always means distaste for something else. The 
reviewer who is entirely noncommital and aloof has no real fiber of thought 
or appreciation; but the reviewer who condemns or ridicules a book simply 
because he doesn’t like the author or is opposed to the theme or the treatment 
is equally at fault. Competent reviewing is what its name implies: a looking 
over the whole body of a book to convey its nature. The good reviewer does 
not indulge in unreasoning destruction or infatuated adulation, but analyzes 
and appraises with the purpose of rendering fair judgment on a piece of litera- 
ture that, whether he likes it or not, is to be considered for what it is. In any 
such judgment there is necessarily a critical element—valid indication of merits 
or demerits, of excellence or crudity in expression, of triviality or significance, 
of values obvious or implied. A colorless statement of a novel’s content is the 
easiest and most negligible form of reviewing. 

It is true that there is often strong temptation to review a book in a wholly 
satirical or condemnatory vein. Also, such a review may have entertainment 
value for its audience. To justify it, however, qualities of humor, of deft phras- 
ing, and of essentially sound critical perception are needed that few amateur 
reviewers possess. Christopher Morley’s memorable review of Charles Mor- 
gan’s Sparkenbroke® is a masterpicce of brilliant satirical writing turned to 
parody, but it is also good critical appraisal, without shallowness or show-off. 
Among expert professional reviewers the “devastating” attack upon a book or 
writer is still wielded as a critical weapon, though much less frequently nowa- 
days than in the past. Carl Van Doren, in his Three Worlds, remarks that “tie 
only reviews which ever give instant delight are the ferocious or feline ones,” 
and adds: “It is not quite like watching a fight. Rather, it is like watching ‘a 
public execution, and it secms to fascinate.” His inference that there is an ele- 


2 Saturday Revicw of Literature, XII (No. 25, Apni 18, 1936), 13-16. 
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ment of sadism or latent envy in this attitude seems true enough. There is, 
at any rate, an instinctive tendency to disparage the novel that everyone is 
praising; not on a basis of reason or understanding, but in the mood of reac- 
tion that exiled Aristides because people were tired of hearing him called the 
Just. The spoken book-review program that exalts this tendency is as deaden- 
ing to any true appreciation of literature as is the program that indulges in 
the opposite extreme, of indiscriminate rhapsody. Indeed, the two infections 
to which the immature or inexperienced reviewer is particularly susceptible are 
contemptuosmosis, or infiltration of the flow of enthusiasm by a septic element, 
and superlativitis, or adjectival inflammation of the nerves of appreciation. 
Both are pernicious; both need preventive watchfulness. 

If proportion is based on fair comparative relations between material and 
judgment, authority is rooted in background knowledge of literature. It makes 
possible an almost instinctive comparison of books that have proved their 
qualities with those newborn and untested and is thus one of the greatest aids 
to discriminating judgment. Establishing the existence and the differentiation 
of literary values, it is a means for oricntation amid confusion and diversity. 
Authority builds itself from wide reading, from experience, from study; but, 
however gained, it is one of the qualifications of the expert reviewer. It is 
strange how many intelligent people, whose interest in reading is quite 
genuine and whose confidence in their own judgment is rarely shaken, re- 
main completcly insensitive to the quality of a book as literature; for them the 
subject and the “moral tone” are the only things that count; nor do they seem 
able to consider a book in relation to its author—to his style, his characteristics, 
and his other work. 

Good reviewing cannot be done by everyone. Ability can be elicited and 
stimulated, but it cannot be instilled, if specific taste and instinctive fitness are 
absent. Even when the genuine personal response exists, there are certain re- 
quirements essential to discriminating and effective reviewing. One of the 
first of these is interest on the part of the reviewer; a languid or indifferent 
approach or a grim determination to carry through a formidable task will stul- 
tify the more subtle qualities of any novel. There should be power to con- 
centrate, a responsive mind, sensitivity to literary expression—the richer the 
background of varied reading, the better—and a natural facility in expression, 
in the choice of words and phrasing. Spontaneous critical or analytical interest 
is desirable; so are a sense of beauty, some grains of imagination, a generous 
measure of enthusiasm, also skepticism to temper fervor. Balanced judgment, 
the ability to compare and contrast, is necessary. Special interest and individual 
taste are always to be considered: in the review of a book that has been deeply 
enjoyed there are likely to be special values of sympathy or interpretation; 
and, concurrently, no reviewer should review the kind of book that he per- 
sonally dislikes, unless he can be truly impersonal—honest, but fair. An over- 
personal attitude is usually strongly tinged with egocentricity. There are many 
readers who precipitate themselves upon specific aspects of a novel—phases 
of character development, equivocal situations, climactic actions—which they 
seize and hold up as generalizations, true or false, according to whether what 
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the novelist has depacted coincides with their own individual experience. In a 
way, they are paying unconscious tribute to fiction’s power of communicating 
the actual experience of living; but they are demanding that what is communi- 
cated should not be the novelist’s interpretation of human existence as he has 
known it, studied it, and given it form within a certain structure of expres- 
sion, but a duplication of the reader’s own ideas, a reaffirmation of his pre- 
established codes, that will diffuse a further ambience of self-satisfaction. 

The first step in preparation of a review is to read the book. Professional 
reviewers are able to do this with great rapidity; they skim, yet manage to 
absorb the substance. The amateur needs and should take more time. How 
much will depend upon the length and the character of the book. Such a novel 
as The Star-Gazer, Harsanyi’s erudite, close-packed study of Galileo’s life, is 
much slower of assimilation than is a novel in quick tempo of everyday ex- 
perience, like Morley’s Kitty Foyle. The work of novelists like Thomas Mann, 
Jules Romains, and Martin Du Gard is world literature and will demand and 
repay all the time, thought, and study that can be given to it; but there are 
many current novels that in social or critical or literary significance deserve 
more careful reading than they usually receive. Read the book with interest; 
if possible, with sympathy. No book can be reviewed fairly if read simply as 
a task. Read with pencil at hand and make brief notes (if only page references 
jotted on a bookmark) that will later give clue to specific facts or some sen- 
tence significant for quotation or will help to indicate distinctive characteristics. 
Watch for and note “human interest” material—episodes, delineations, com- 
mentary that in homely truth or charm or wit or graphic touch will appeal to 
an audience and deepen its interest. But don’t attempt to formulate a review 
while reading the book. Read and enjoy (if you can); then analyze and for- 
mulate the impression the book has made. The thoughtful reader generally 
has a changing sequence of impressions. At first there may be a response of 
enthusiasm, an apparent happy accord between author and reader. Then res- 
ervations rise: here is monotony; here a lapse into sentimentalism; the smooth 
flow becomes dull going, confusing or overweightcd; the first impression 
closes with the opening mood reversed. Or the reversal may be directly oppo- 
site: a first impression that opens with enforced patience, continues with latent 
boredom, is pricked to quickened apprehension, strengthens to rising appreci- 
ation, and closes with enthusiasm. Often the impression may be checkered 
throughout, leaving no definite commitment to praise or blame; the reader is 
aware of merits and of shortcomings. 

. While reading, try to correlate and clarify the impressions as they rise and 
change. Then, afterwards, consider them in retrospect and from their almost 
certain conflict draw a more unified conclusion, adjusted to the novel’s mate- 
rial, theme, purpose, and mode of expression, rather than to the reader's pre- 
dilections. While avoiding personal prejudice, don’t surrender reasoned _per- 
sonal judgment. Opinion should be independent and honestly indicated. Don’t 
praise, if the only reason for doing so is that others do; but try fairly and sym- 
pathetically to estimate the book itself, in its own manifestation. And in doing 
this, avoid moral indignation. There is no veil drawn today over the recogni- 
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tion and discussion of social evils. The mature mind is fully aware that abnor- 
mality, sordidness, violence, and degradation exist in human life. Much painful 
or repellent fiction is as vital and significant an expression of the life of our 
day as are the social and political currents on which we are borne along; and 
no sound critical judgment of a novel can be made solely from a moralistic 
viewpoint. | 

Briefly, to the question “How should I read a novel?” the answer is: Read 
it for yourself, according to what are apparently diametrically opposed prin- 
ciples, namely: with freedom, with control; with surrender, with criticism; 
with sympathy, with judgment. Such a reading involves a threefold percep- 
tive process: comprchension (understanding of the novel's structure and treat- 
ment); appreciation (response to its appeal as an evocation of human experi- 
cence); criticism (analytical consideration of its qualities and detects and of 
your own individual reactions). 

Back of the actual process of reading lie the bases of judgment. There must 
be some general understanding of the nature and art of fiction as creative 
literature, some specific recognition of the characteristics and qualities of the 
novel that is being read. In the analysis of any novel salient points concerning 
scope, substance, and structure must be considered. Perhaps it is well to note 
briefly what they are. 

Theme, subject, plot—Themc is commonly defined as the subject of a com- 
position, but it may also be considered as the motif or dominant idea that is 
an undercurrent or overtone of both subject and plot. Subject is the specific 
phase of human experience with which a novel deals. Plot is the skeleton of 
the story. Thus, according to such an analysis, in The Grapes of Wrath theme 
(implicit in utle) is the portent of revolution rising from economic injustice; 
subject is the great forced migration from the Southwest to California of 
farmers ruined by bank foreclosures and soil exhaustion—“tractored off the 
land”; plot is the experience of the Joad family on their journey from Okla- 
homa and what happened to them after they reached California. In Aldous 
Huxley’s After Many a Summer Dies the Swan theme is the need of escape 
from matcrialism into the nonpersonality, timelessness, and peace of oriental 
philosophy; subject is the vulgarity, animalism, fear of death, and greed that 
make up modern living, spectacularly exemplified in Southern California; 
plot is the satiric, fantastic narrative of a millionaire’s quest for prolongation 
of life. While virtually all novels are subject novels, not all convey a theme in 
this sense of a dominating idea implicit in the whole composition. Continental 
novelists use this element more generally than do American or English novel- 
ists; but almost all novels of distinctive quality have a theme-idea underlying 
their concrete subject. Plot expresses itself in action: sometimes in a sustained 
movement toward a dramatic climax; sometimes in more desultory sequence 
of episode and incident. It directs the reader’s interest along the line the novel- 
ist has traced for his story pattern, and it gives opportunity to clarify and 
vitalize character portrayal. It should be a means of progression from a be- 
ginning through a middle to an end. 

Setting and period.—In historical and regional novels time and place are of 
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special importance; but virtually all novels have some distinctive setting, and 
in the majority some time relationship is indicated, even if vaguely. Observe 
the extent of the period covered and the exactitude with which it is denoted. 
Does it run a long and carefully traced continuous course, as in The Tree of 
Liberty (1754-1806) ? Is it revealed in successive chronological vistas, as in the 
separate panels of Doris Leslie’s Fair Company? Is it part of a remembered 
past, as in Llewellyn’s How Green Was My Valley? Is it a single specific con- 
temporary interval (a year in Josephine Johnson’s Jordanstown, a day in Ken- 
neth Fearing’s The Hospital)? Is it obviously but indefinitely in “the past” 
or “the present,” or is it a projection into the future, as in Sherriff's The Hop- 
kins Manuscript? Awareness of the time-span, whatever it may be, gives 
clearer realization of the novel as a whole and often helps in testing the valid- 
ity of incidental material. Setting is an important factor, closely related to 
subject and form and treatment. Consider whether it is made an indispensable 
and living background, integrated in the nature and development of the novel, 
as in Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth or Rawlings’s The Yearling; whether it is 
impersonal, flatly photographic, as with Sinclair Lewis, or a high-colored, 
stylized backdrop, as with John Dos Passos; whether it is used to enhance 
social significance, as in Steinbeck’s In Dubious Battle; whether its influence 
tinges the medium of expression, as it does in How Green Was My Valley; 
or whether the setting itself is protagonist, and nature becomes a mystic arbiter 
of human destinics, as in Francis Brett Young’s Undergrowth. Observe the 
visualization of place, the apprehension of the effect of environment upon 
character that is made possible by this element of the novelist’s art. Note the 
descriptive and factual values that authenticity of setting imparts to many un- 
distinguished novels; and note also the pitfall of the so-called “pathetic fal- 
lacy,” which invests nature with human emotions and turns simple reality 
into artificial romanticism. This pitfall finds illustration, I think, in Under- 
growth. 

Characterization Primarily the novelist is concerned with human beings; 
his art is determined by his power to impart the illusion of life to the char- 
acters whose expcriences are sct before the reader. Consider the skill, sym- 
pathy, and penetration with which the nature of the characters is revealed; 
whether they are sentient creatures with their own dimensions, their own per- 
sonalities, or whether they are cut-outs pasted on a flat background, puppets 
pulled to galvanized movement. Are they types, embodying some trait or quai- 
ity, symbolic or satiric or allegoric (this is in part true of Anthony Adverse) ; 
or are they individuals, even though typical individuals, with characteristics 
and temperaments essentially their own? Have they free will? Is the develop- 
ment of each consistent with the individual personality, or are their actions con- 
ditioned by a formalized plot pattern or the exigency of a dramatic climax? Are 
their natures revealed in their own direct speech and action and immediate 
thoughts (as in The Grapes of Wrath), or through stream-of-consciousness 
retrospect (as in Kitty Foyle), or by dialogue and descriptive commentary (as 
in Gone with the Wind), or by elaborate analysis (as in The Last Puritan) ° 
Sound appreciation of a novel’s qualities of character delineation requires of 
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a reviewer a sense of values both in human behavior and in literary expression. 
Too many reviewers accept as “strong” or “convincing” character portrayal 
the crude and stenciled pattern that sets virtuous characters and villainous ones 
in black and white contrast (as in Caldwell’s The Dynasty of Death and 
sequel); that presents everyone as either worthy or contemptible, and so offers 
no real character portrayal at all. Others dismiss with resentment or shrinking 
distaste characters they find unpleasant or reprehensible, without recognizing 
fundamental truth or inherent vitality in the portrayal. 

Structure—Theme (idea), subject, plot (action), setting, characterization 
(human nature), are the chief elements that compose the structure of a novel. 
The structure should have unity. That is, while there may be many different 
parts and many complex variations in the whole body of material used, that 
material should be so organized as to establish a unified experience that is 
realizable in a progressive development from beginning to conclusion. There 
is unity in this sense (though with much irrelevant surplusage) in the im- 
mense varied congeries of Anthony Adverse, just as unity is lacking in the 
development of the much shorter, more limited biographic novel by K Kathleen 

Coyle, Immortal Ease. Perfection of unity in organization and artistry may be 
found in Hergesheimer’s Balisand or in the many-faceted concentration of 
Willa Cather’s Lacy Gayheart, which crystallizes into unified experience the 
fleeting life-phase of girlhood. In determining whether a novel has unity, con- 
sider whether it holds continuity of interest. Can you look back from the clos- 
ing scene and sce a clear and logical connection between the opening and the 
conclusion? Are the successive incidents, crises, climax, and aftermath in valid 
relationship with one another, or are they disconnected and irreconcilable? 
Have all the characters a reason for their existence in the narrative? Do super- 
fluitics of episode, exposition, or detail impair unity? Redundancy and pro- 
lixity (as in Anthony Adverse) are weaknesses common to many of the very 
long novels to which present-day novelists are addicted. 

Form and type-——Consideration of form should be both specific and generic. 
Observe in what mold the novelist has cast his work, whether it is an auto- 
biography, a memoir, a diary, told in letters, a retrospect, or a mixture of these 
and other forms with the third-person narrative that is still the most familiar 
form of fiction, in spite of the many mctamorphoses effected by modern tech- 
nique. The Late George Apley was molded in the form of a memoir, so skill- 
ful in its sedate satire that many readers belicved it was a genuine contribu- 
tion to biographic literature. Note also the type-group to which a given novel 
belongs. Anyone who reviews fiction should know what are the characteristics 
of an expressionistic novel, a stream-of-consciousness novel, a regional, or pro- 
letarian, or other novel that bears a distinctive stamp of form or treatment. 
Types, of course, merge and fluctuate and superimpose upon one another, but 
generic relationships should be distinguishable. 

Treatment—This is the novelist’s technique, the method of construction 
and style of presentation. Consider whether the narrative is long and loosely 
woven (the “epic” manner), as in Priestley’s The Good Companions, or short 
and closely knit (the “dramatic method”), as in Hughes’s In Hazard, or 
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whether it combines length with solidity and sustained dramatic integration, 
as in South Riding. Are there many characters, participating in diverse, scat- 
tered incidents or adventures, or a small group upon whom action is focused ? 
Does the narrative make use of the movie technique of the flash-back (a sud- 
den doubling back upon itself) to bring out some essential prior scenes or in- 
cidents, or the close-up (interpolated vivid emotional detail or interior mono- 
logue) to deepen emotional response or convey motive for action? Today 
many different techniques may be used in a single novel (In Hazard is an 
example of this). The obvious gives way to allusion, to indirection, to latency; 
the stream of consciousness percolates the most arid plain of narrative. Try to 
determine whether treatment is predominantly romantic or realistic, objective 
or subjective, and observe how its nature is conveyed in verbal expression. 
Remember that present-day realism makes no concession to fastidious taste; 
profane, obscene, raw, and brutal language may be a means of evoking the 
particular kind of experience the novelist sccks to depict. There should be rec- 
ognition of this by the reader; and also a perceptiveness of the literary art, the 
essential truth, and the significant purpose that justify the use of sordid or 
repulsive material. 

Significance —Significance of a novel may lic in its intrinsic nature, in its 
purpose, in its accessory material. Consider whether it is primarily a novel of 
character, of setting, of specific subject or purpose; whether it is a study of 
individual character (as in Pearl Buck’s Other Gods), or of a segment of 
human society (as in South Riding), or of conflicting ideas (as in Thornton 
Wilder’s Heaven’s My Destination); whether it expounds a special thesis (as 
in Dynasty of Death), or records aspects of the contemporary world scene (as 
in Europe to Let), or launches a social challenge (as in Native Son). Special- 
ized factual exactitude may give significance to novels otherwise of minor 
import: as Horse Shoe Bottoms offers a well-founded two-generation chronicle 
of mine workers in Illinois and as Snow-Water has significance as an authenti- 
cally based narrative of the beginnings of irrigation in Colorado. Or signifi- 
cance may be conveyed, not factually, but by way of fantasy, symbolism, or 
allegory, as in many of Robert Nathan's novels, in H. G. Wells’s extrava- 
ganzas, in Sylvia Townsend Warner’s delicate, prismatic tales; bv satirical 
gaiety (The Ugly Dachshund); or by spontaneous humor, as in Ross’s The 
Education of Hyman Kaplan. Many novels have a significance of idea, of 
implicit meaning, as well as explicit significance of obvious subject, of plot and 
character development; often they have also an added factual or informational 
significance, as in Nevil Shute’s 42 Old Captivity, with its careful technical 
detail of transatlantic aviation. These subsidiary significances should be dis- 
cerned, and the values they hold indicated. 

Besides reading the book itself, it is desirable in preparation for a review to 
read also any available criticisms or commentary relating to it. Information 
on the book jacket is often a present help in time of need, giving personal 
facts that may not be commonly familiar. But avoid the temptation to “lift” 
the blurb-writer’s alluring and skillful sentences and incorporate them into 
what is presumably an original review. If the author is unfamiliar, material 
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about his previous work and personal background should be sought; for this 
any public library will supply reference matcrial; or a request to the author’s 
publishers will usually bring prompt and helpful response. Related material 
of this kind is a great help in making both book and writer take on specific 
identity for an audience. Indeed, the reviewer should always seck to establish 
a sense of personal friendship or vital relationship with the writer whose per- 
sonality is infused into his work; when such a sense of personal relationship 
is realized, it will often bring that later and continuing companionship which 
is one of the enduring joys of reading. This sense of personal relationship is 
born of intellectual or imaginative sympathy; it is not at all dependent upon 
actual acquaintance with an author as an individual. A review that centers 
upon a reviewer's brief contact or casual acquaintance with the author under 
discussion is too often a rather tiresome excursion into egocentricity—a setting 
forth of personal trivia, a preening of plumage because the reviewer once went 
up a canyon with John Burroughs or spent an afternoon with Gertrude Ath- 
erton. 

Consider now the formulation of a review. Here, too, proficiency cannot be 
acquired without study, experiment, and practice. Current review periodicals 
should be read and their reviews studied for organization and technique, but 
the review that is to be spoken must have its own diffcrent individuality. Good 
reviewing in periodicals and newspapers is more formalized, more detailed in 
critical analysis, and morc elaborate and “literary” in expression than the 
spoken review should ever attempt to be. For the latter, simplicity, clarity, and 
the establishment of a magnetic current between speaker and listeners are first 
requisites. There must be co-ordination and progression in the presentation of 
the book. The review should have a skeleton, a basic plan; it should be pleas- 
ing and flexible in expression; it should arrest and hold the listeners’ interest. 
Whatever order of progression is chosen should be consistently followed, 
neither jumbled nor disconnected, but—like effective plot devclopment—an 
ordered movement from a beginning through a middle to an end. There is 
no fixed pattern. A review may open with information about the author and 
pass on to the book; it may open with consideration of the book and close 
with information about the author. Transitions should be clear and sustained, 
not confused and fragmentary; and the interest aroused at the beginning 
should be clinched in closing. The special test of the reviewer’s skill lies in an 
effective beginning and an effective ending. A good spoken review should 
open with an arresting statement, perhaps linking the book to some immediate 
topic of interest, perhaps crystallizing its theme, or visualizing its setting, or 
evoking the author’s personality and purpose. It should close with a definite 
finale, that may be a summation of qualities, or a reaffirmation of judgment, 
or a climactic scene, or a selection that illuminates or interprets the nature of 
the book; but whatever it is, it should leave the listeners with unquenched 
interest and a deepened sense of book values. 

A review often gains in accent and variety from provocative selections from 
the book. It may present some vivid scene that indicates emotional or dramatic 
qualities, or it may include extracts that reveal striking character portrayal, that 
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show play of humor or charm of expression. It will almost always have to 
emphasize certain aspects of the book and condense or telescope others, rather 
than attempt completeness of exposition; yet it should manage to convey ade- 
quate realization of the novel as a whole. Make clear the meaning of an ob- 
scure title that in itself subtly transmits the author’s theme—Eyeless in Gaza; 
The Eye of the Fish. Never “tell the story” in a long and involved narrative, 
Jarded with proper names and wound about with monotonous connectives. 
Plot should be treated as the outgrowth of the subject, the manifestation of 
the theme. Specify its chief clements and suggest its course of action as vividly 
as possible, but never suck out the whole content or reveal the full climax, 
leaving the reader only an empty shell, for the purpose of a review is not to 
satiate, but to stimulate, to invite others to participation in a rewarding or 
provocative experience. Try to transmit a scnse of the book’s own personality 
and thus to convey its strength and weakness, but avoid prolixity and en- 
tanglement in detail. 

Clear, simple, and graphic expression is of great importance. A varied vocab- 
ulary and interest in word use are needed to escape the bondage of the clichés, 
those worn-out superlatives that are common denominators of a book’s popu- 
larity. Here a good thesaurus (say, Roget or March) offers a lifeline. Avoid 
elaborate phrasing and the use of the more recondite terms of literary criticism. 
A review sprinkled with words such as “adumbration,” “perdurable,” “pas- 
tiche,” “mimesis” and phrases such as “the criteria of social norms,” “affirma- 
tions of surrealisme” may be deeply impressive as evidence of a reviewer’s pro- 
fundity, but it is likely to cast a blight upon his audicnce. Humor is a sharp- 
ener of perceptions, a tonic to assimilation. It conveys criticism cogently, yet 
with amenity; its effect upon an audience is both stimulating and mellowing. 
But it should be discerning humor, intelligently directed, not a wisecracking 
flippancy that finds derision easier than understanding... . 

These suggestions have ranged from theory to practice, from the obvious to 
the implicit. For the experienced reviewer they cover familiar ground; but the 
continuing influx of newcomers into this field of book influence should justify 
a formulation of purpose and procedure. ... There should be ...a more 
balanced appraisal of values, fewer follow-my-leader opinions, . . . and a fuller 
realization that the literature of today is the expression and interpretation of 


the life of today. 


MEYER BERGE RM™Meyer Berger was born in 1898 of poor Jewish 
parents who lived in New York City. He has 
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sold papers and ran copy for the New York 
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of fiction for The Nation. For further investigation, see her article “What Has 
Happened to Our Novels?” in Harper’s Magazine for May, 1944. Rosemary Daw- 
son is a reviewer of books for The Saturday Review of Literature. 


Three Book Reviews of 
A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN 


USED to think that some day, when the mood came on me and there 

was time for it, I might sit down and tell the story of my old block in 

Williamsburg in Brooklyn. The story would be about rather strange kids 
and strange grown-ups, about Dorney Rogers who spent all his pennies for 
kerosene and blew the kerosene from his mouth at lighted matches held far 
out in front of him, just to exult over the flare. About the fat butcher who 
was a sadist and dragged his ninety-five-pound wife across the floor by her 
hair until she screamed so the whole block could hear it. Crazy George would 
be in it and Blubber Green who always fell into alcoholic slumber on the 
Crosstown trolley-car tracks. Diamond Julia would thread in and out of my 
story, Ane faced and never sober, awkwardly pitching rocks at the kids who 
followed and tormented her. Jaggers would be in it, too; Jaggers who went 
to the death house for killing a Pole in a saloon brawl, but who came back 
to the block and sat for years in a second-floor window staring at nothing until 
he died in that position. 

Betty Smith, though, has done the job in this delightful volume about Wil- 
liamsburg as she knew it over thirty years ago. With incredible memory for 
detail she has brought in Gimpy, the sly old candy-store man who waylaid 
little girls in the back of his store. She has pinned to paper, in three-dimen- 
sional writing, Cheap Charlie who cheated little boys and girls with the prize 
board that never really had the number in it for the roller skates or the big 
doll. She gives an excellent portrait of the junk dealer to whose untidy shop 
little boys and girls would bring their treasures of tinfoil, brass, copper and 
lead pipe. She has reproduced the cries, the odors and the squalor of old Gra- 
ham Avenue and its tenements: the hot-eyed old pickle peddlers, overstuffed 
mothers, breast-feeding their babies with Oriental disregard for the stares of 
passing little boys and girls. 

The publishers choose to call the book a novel, yet it is hardly that. There 
is little story, or plot, as the reader encounters it in the average novel. This is 
rather a stringing together of memory’s beads and the workmanship is extraor- 
The review by Meyer Berger 1s reprinted by permission of The New York Times Book Review, 
from the August 22, 1943, issuc. 

The revicw by Diana Trilling is reprinted by permission of The Nation from the September 4, 
1943, issue. 


The revicw by Rosemary Dawson is reprinted by permission of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, from the September 11, 1943, issuc. 
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dinarily good. This is autobiography. Above all, it is a faithful picture of a part 
of Brooklyn that was mostly slums and misery. The picture is softened by 
almost poetic handling. It is old Williamsburg done, more or less, as James 
Farrell did the Chicago slums, but the writing is more subtle and the gentler 
woman's viewpoint gives it clear advantages. The same people are in it, and 
they use the same language, but Miss Smith gives her story strength without 
using the words that little boys like to scrawl on red-brick walls and subway 
pillars. 

The portraits of pitiful John Nolan, Uncle Willie Flittman and his enemy, 
the milk-wayon horse; poor Flossie Gaddis, who hides a withered arm from 
the beaux she hungrily seeks; Sissy, who draws her beaux too easily and slips 
from one “marriage” to another—all these are unforgettable. The book swarms 
with living people. When these characters sing, Betty Smith puts in their 
mouths, whether they be drunk or sober, the words of their songs—‘‘Molly 
Malone,” “Walter, Walter Wildflower,” and the songs that little girls shrilled 
under the stars on hot summer nights when stoops were heavy with neighbors. 

The book tells about the changes in the street with the coming of the first 
World War. Francie Nolan, the central figure in the book, has moved out of 
the dream world that was bounded, more or less, by the awesome atmosphere 
of the local public library, by the streets that lead to the neighborhood stores 
and by the view from the fire escape. The tree in the book’s title is the evil- 
scented weedlike ailanthus, which grows out of old cellars, in dirty corner 
lots—anywhere in the sun-baked Williamsburg strects that the wind has blown 
dust into little heaps. 

“It grew lushly, but only in tenement districts,” the author tells you. “You 
took a walk on a Sunday afternoon and came to a nice neighborhood. You 
saw one of these trees through the iron gate leading to someone's yard and 
you knew that soon that section of Brooklyn would get to be a tenement dis- 
trict. That was the kind of tree it was. It liked poor people.” 

—MEYER BERGER 








Y NOW you will have been assailed by the avalanche of advertising 
extolling the virtues of Betty Smith’s “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn.” 

I am a little bewildered by so much response to so conventional a little 

book. Like the heroine of her first novel, Miss Smith was born and raised in 
the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn, but even without knowing this fact 
we could guess that the story was autobiographical. Women authors, espe- 
cially, always regard their own childhoods as if the process of growing up 
were an experience reserved for people who will one day have the sensibility 
to write a book about it, and Miss Smith even falls into the common error 
of forgetting that it takes time to learn the language of literary sensibility: at 
sixteen, even at eleven, her Francie Nolan thinks with the mind of the mature 
Betty Smith. I quote at random: “She began to understand that her life might 
seem revolting to some educated people. She wondered, when she got edu- 
cated, whether she’d be ashamed of her background. Would she be ashamed 
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of her people; ashamed of handsome papa who had been so light-hearted, 
kind, and understanding; ashamed of brave and truthful mama, who was so 
proud of her own mother, even though granma couldn’t read or write; ashamed 
of Neely, who was such a good, honest boy? No! No! If being educated would 
make her ashamed of what she was, then she wanted none of it.” Well, I sub- 
mit that these are neither the thoughts nor the words of an adolescent girl, 
but the thoughts and words of a mature person creating a “literary” image 
of herself as an adolescent girl. 
Because Francie Nolan is very poor, Irish, a Catholic, and I suppose because 
a member of her family drinks, I have seen “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn” 
compared to the novels of James Farrell, and all to the credit of Miss Smith’s 
novel. This makes me very sad both for the condition of fiction reviewing and 
for Mr. Farrell, whatever his faults as a novelist of stature. Of course Francie 
Nolan’s story is more cheerful than Danny O'’Ncill’s and a more popular 
commodity, but surely popular taste should be allowed to find its emotional 
level without being encouraged to believe that a “heart-warming” experience 
is a serious literary experience. 
—DIANA TRILLING 


3 


HIS story of Francie Nolan and her childhood in the slums of Williams- 

burg, Brooklyn, has the charm of accurately remembered details, set 

down simply and with feeling. Francie knows the rag-picker and the 
saloon keeper, she knows what it feels like to be hungry and never have quite 
enough to eat, to be cold and never have enough to wear. And the reader, 
along with Francic, begins to deplore Johnny Nolan’s drunkenness, to love 
Aunt Sissy, and to suffer through Francie’s first days at the overcrowded pub- 
lic school. 

Betty Smith has remembered well. She has set down even the smallest of 
childhood’s joys and sorrows, and more—she has given them the emphasis of 
childhood. And so we find that the actual physical discomfort of life at the 
Nolans’ fades into the background and the thrill of learning to read or the 
hatred of the schoolteacher become all-important. As long as the book moves 
with the rhythm of life in Williamsburg and remains true to that setting 
it is a beautiful and moving piece of work. 

But toward the end of the novel the rhythm is broken. As soon as Francie 
is out in the world, getting a job and finding the first love of her life, the novel 
takes on more of the mechanics of the usual popular piece of fiction and be- 
comes less real. This is due in the most part to the sudden crowding of events 
in the last third of the story. The first two-thirds of the book show Francie 
and her relatives and friends working out their relationships with the world. 
What interests the reader is what Francie is going to make of the experiences 
which open up to her. It is not important that Francie’s mother has another 
baby—what zs important is the stage of Francie’s growth—her feeling of being 
adult and the master of the crisis, and then the lonely, little-girl feeling of 
being left out while the grownups take charge. Even with the other char- 
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acters this is true. We are not so much worried about the state of Aunt 
Sissy’s morals as we are about whether or not she can achieve her major tri- 
umph in adopting a baby and making everyone believe it is actually her own. 
It’s Aunt Sissy’s own endeavors which are thrilling and her attitude toward 
the things which make up her world. 

And so it is a disappointment to find at the end that things are solved for 
the Nolans not through their own efforts, but by the intrusion of a perfectly 
pleasant and affable stranger who plans to marry Katie Nolan and to adopt 
Francie and the other children, to give them college educations and all the 
advantages. This is not what the reader wants for the Nolans; it is not true 
enough to the promise of the book. Because, after all, families like the Nolans 
still exist in Brooklyn, and since the book has a universal attitude toward life 
and childhood in the beginning—a sort of common denominator made up of 
remembered, true experiences—it should carry this attitude to the end. It 
should show a way out for the families of the slums—or the lack of a way 
out—with the same truthfulness that it showed slum life while the family 
was living it. 

However, there are beautiful passages in the book, and on the whole it is a 
moving, tender, and fine piece of work. 

—ROSEMARY DAWSON 


IW TUG 


GEORGE HARDY The following comments on Arrowsmith, by Sinclair 


Lewis, were written as an assignment in English by a 
college freshman. The novel in question, an attack on the evils of institutionalism 
in’ American medicine, 1s considered the most significant of the author’s many 
attempts to mirror the foibles of his own time. 


AN EVALUATION OF ARROWSMITH 


NY ATTEMPT to determine the author's purpose in writing this novel 
is complicated by the wide variety of means which he uses to achieve 
his end. The story covers almost every phase of the medical profes- 

sion, and some allied fields, and ranges in tone from the shcerest farce, tem- 
pered withal by some sardonic touches, to bitter tragedy. Through it all runs, 
however, Lewis’ hatred of the pompous, the Men of Measured Merriment. 
Lewis is pitiless when he is attacking the ideal of Success and hardly less so 
in his depiction of the evils of institutionalism, but he is not content merely 
to give a picture of the faults he sees. He has attempted to set up another 
ideal to replace those he attacks—that of scientific truth, which is free alike 


“An Evaluation of Arrowsmith.” Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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from the delusions of the money-grubbers and those of such would-be re- 
formers as Pickerbaugh and Capitola McGurk, whose enterprises, no matter 
how sinccre, reek of self-seeking. 

The numerous stuffed shirts and success-seekers depicted by Lewis are 
notable for their apparent variety, but even more important is their essential 
kinship. The professors at Winnemac, the Tozers, the country doctors, the 
staff at Dawson Hunziker and at the Rouncefield clinic, the researchers at 
McGurk, the various “social leaders,” all seem widely different on the surface, 
but as they are contrasted, one by one, with the stumbling honesty of Arrow- 
smith, which he can never succeed in repressing by his efforts to conform, 
with the sure contempt of Gottlieb for all that is false, with the inconiparable 
Leora, and with the lusty freedom from pretense of Sondelius, they bear traces 
of having come from the same mould. 

It is perhaps because of Sondelius’ freedom from the smugness of the 
country doctors, his contempt for the success pursued so methodically by 
Angus Ducr, for the commercialism of Roscoe Geake, and for the petty 
politics of the McGurk institute, as well as his vast humanitarian instinct (so 
different from that of an Almus Pickerbaugh) and his living vitality that 
Lewis so obviously likes him, and uses him to hold the pretentious up to 
scorn. The death of such a man makes all the more bitter the final successes 
of Tubbs, Pickerbaugh, and the rest. 

Gottlicb’s end is perhaps even more tragic. His contempt for unsureness, 
for pretension and untruth, contrast almost pathetically with his failures at 
Winnemac and as director of the Institute, with his loneliness, and with the 
final darkening of the bright sure flame of his genius. He no sooner begins 
to take on heroic stature than Lewis moves closer and shows his essential un- 
sureness, and our awe is turned to pity. The fruits of devotion to the ideal of 
truth are apparently bitter at their best. 

But freedom from pretension is apparently not cnough, nor is dislike for the 
ideal of success, if something is lacking to fill the vacuum created by their 
absence. When Clif Clawson is reintroduced late in the story we see that he is 
not, as Martin had supposed, another “barbarian” like himself and Wickett, 
in spite of his crudeness and vulgarity. Wickett had given up everything be- 
cause of devotion to one ideal, but Clif had found no ideal. The contrast 
between Martin’s memories and the real Clif, and the breaking-up of the 
two, serve to emphasize the changes that have taken place in Arrowsmith, 
as well as the ways in which he has remained unchanged, and the essential 
inadequacy of Clif’s character. 

The women in Arrowsmith’s life further Lewis’ purpose chiefly in the mat- 
ter of characterization. Arrowsmith’s philosophy of life and his essential hon- 
esty are contrasted with the sentimentality and pretense of Madeline Fox. 
In the love of Martin and Leora, we are given a deeper understanding of char- 
acter than would be possible in any other way, and the death of Leora is the 
most tragic incident in the novel, perhaps the most important turning point in 
Martin’s life. The depiction of Leora is also an extremely fine piece of char- 
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acterization, certainly one of the best in the novel. Joyce Lanyon seems to 
serve partly as a foil for Leora, an indication that Arrowsmith will never 
find, or, perhaps, need, another woman who can take her place; and partly 
to show that this life with her, also, is not the haven he has needed so long. 
Martin’s relations with Orchid served to show that, after all, he was not per- 
fect, and possessed a generous quota of human failings, but its very triviality 
and naivete, together with Leora’s reaction, at the time and afterward, accen- 
tuate the picture of the relation between them which a dozen Orchids could 
not destroy. 

Lewis’ dominant purpose in writing this novel is to satirize the characteris- 
tics and institutions of which he writes—to hold them up to ridicule. He has 
done this very effectively by allowing them to condemn themsclves, presenting 
them with just the right amount of exaggeration and sardonic comment to 
make their shortcomings all too apparent. His purpose was not to write 
humor, but rather to show the cxasperating, sometimes tragic, consequences 
of each character’s particular brand of stupidity, smugness, or dishonesty. His 
depiction is realistic, but not disinterested; it is often one-sided, but it is sin- 
cere and written with crusading zeal, and is, on the whole, justified. 

The novel is distinguished by the fact that it is composed of a large number 
of somewhat unrelated chains of events, cach chain corresponding to a phase 
of the medical profession and an era in Arrowsmith’s life. By the use of a large 
number of such details, Lewis has given his novel a sort of here-and-now 
universality, and made it a powerful commentary on the ambiticns of the 
politicians and commercialists, the stupid and the vulgar, in a realm whose 
very spirit should be honesty and truth. Beyond this it was apparently not 
his purpose or desire to go. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


GREAT INDIVIDUALISTS 


(An Editorial, October 22, 1938) 


T MAY not be an accident that the two Broadway plays which have met 
this season with the highest praise from the critics are “Hamlet” and “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois.” Shakespeare’s creation and America’s native son were 

both puzzled liberals. Both were deeply affected by the injustices of the world 
and by their own seeming inability to right them. Lincoln came close to in- 


“Great Individualists,” from the editorial page of The New York Times, October 22, 1938. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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sanity at one stage in his young life. Hamlet feigned insanity for a purpose, 
and the commentators have written volumes trying to decide whether the de- 
ception did not in the end become grim reality. Lincoln struggled out of his 
despairing mood, put the ghost of littlke Ann Rutledge in the back of his 
mind with the equally lovely ghost of universal righteousness, married Mary 
Todd, compromised with many expediencies, composed the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress and the Second Inaugural, and saved the Union. Hamlet went down in 
the muck of circumstances. The mood of Hamlet and the mood of Lincoln, 
the predicament of Hamlet and the predicament of Lincoln, are as modern as 
television, as old as the hills. 

These personalities fascinate us, as those of men marching swiftly to tri- 
umph do not. We have seen cnough of blatant certainty. We are repelled by 
the fanatics who dominate nations, and by the half-bovine, halftigerish quali- 
ties they bring out in their followers. Either Hamlet or Lincoln would have 
suffered less internal torture if he had been sure of what was truth, sure of his 
own relationship to truth. The final, decisive action, the irrevocable position, 
were hard for each of them, for each was aware of shadings, each realized the 
difficulty of arriving, in action, at an absolute right against an absolute wrong. 

We can talk of autocracy and democracy until the words are worn as 
smooth as ancient dimes. The issue behind them is the freedom of the individ- 
ual human soul. In an absolutist society the struggles of a Hamlet or a Lincoln 
have no meaning, because their outcome has no effect. In a free society these 
agonies of the private conscience are significant because they can be resolved 
into action. They are the price paid for freedom. Democracy is no affair of 
masses—to call it such is to libel it. It is the splitting up of voiceless masses 
into individuals, each, within his grasp and capacity, the master of his own 
fate. The rights of the people are the rights of the persons who collectively 
constitute the people. 

Out of pain and travail, out of free decisions and inner struggle, the race 
grows in wisdom and stature. We of the democratic nations take the risks, 
suffer the pains, for the sake of the growth made possible. Hamlet and Lincoln 
speak for us, albeit tragically. In the lands of the iron heel and conscripted 
mind their words are distorted, or are not heard. 


BROOKS ATKINSON ‘és one of the best-known and most highly esteemed 

newspapermen in the profession. He edited his own 
paper when he was eight, graduated from Harvard, taught at Dartmouth. He 
worked for @ time as reporter and reviewer on the Boston Transcript and in 1922 
went to The New York Times as book reviewer; since 1925 he has been drama 
critic on the same paper and a potent influence, incidentally, on the fate of Broad- 
way productions, Author of a study of Thoreau, essays, travel books, Atkinson 
covered World War II from China, and has recently been made Moscow corre- 
spondent of the ‘Times. 
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LINCOLN’S PRAIRIE YEARS 


Kinsmen, you shall behold 
Our stage, in mimic action, mould 
A man’s character. 


LTHOUGH those verses come from the introduction to John Drink- 
water’s “Abraham Lincoln” of twenty years ago, they can also serve 
Robert Sherwood’s “Abe Lincoln in Ilinois,” which is just a week old. 
It was a tremendously moving play that John Drinkwater wrote—classical in 
style, medieval miracle in its approach to the subject. But Mr. Sherwood’s 
somber tale of the prairic years, in which Raymond Massey is giving a trans- 
cendent performance, is infinitely superior because it is written out of the 
instinctive understanding of an American with a broad point of view. Mr. 
Sherwood shares the common wonder that Amcricans feel toward their na- 
tional idol. As a citizen of the contemporary world, he also sees in Lincoln’s 
mercy and humanity a way of living for today. This story of the shiftless and 
morose prairie politician who became the Great Emancipator is constantly 
nudging against the shrill preoccupation of the jangled world in which we 
are now blindly existing. Through the life and spoken thoughts of Lincoln 
Mr. Sherwood has been able to express his own high-minded convictions with 
a deeper emotional force than ever before. Here, among many pungent and 
homely things, are some of the charitable principles we need for personal 
guidance today. 

To some extent it is a mystic story with tragic overtones. The career of 
Lincoln partakes of infinite wisdom. One need not be a sophist to perceive 
destiny at work in his life story. Even the hard-headed scholar comes up 
against things in his biography that cannot be reconciled with the usual philos- 
ophy of cause and effect. Like the victory of the American revolutionary army 
against impossible odds at home; like the acrimonious founding of the nation 
on democratic principles of liberty, and the triumph over enemies and inex- 
perience inside and out during the first few critical years—the career and 
martyrdom of Lincoln are larger than life. 

Mr. Sherwood is a realist and disposed to speak bluntly; he does not let his 
wits woolgather and his “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” is no idyll or song of devo- 
tion. But by close adherence to the facts it is still the improbable tale of a raw 
youth out of the wilderness who was limp inside from melancholy and con- 
stitutionally unable to make a decision—without ambition and practically with- 
out self-respect. Circumstances over which he had no visible control, circum- 
stances which, in fact, he actively resisted out of a lack of self-confidence and 
a brooding distrust of the world, put into his large-boned hands the ordeal of 
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the nation. He was tragically self-contained. When, in the current play, the 
Eastern politicians come to Springfield to look him over as a safe candidate for 
President, his adder-tongued and neurotic wife confides in Joshua Speed some 
of the experience that has bitten into her pride— 


I’ve read about many that have gone up in the world, and all of them seemed to 
have to fight to assert themselves every inch of the way, against the opposition of 
their enemies and the lack of understanding of their own friends. But he’s never 
had any of that. ... He had some poem in mind, about a life of woe, along a 
rugged path, that leads to some future doom, and it has been an obsession with 
him. . . . I’m tired—I'm tired to death. I thought I could help to shape him, as I 
knew he should be, and I’ve succeeded in nothing—but in breaking myself. 


There is no mystery about his moral strength. Some of it he must have 
inherited from his mother; some of it he learned from his stepmother and 
the good people who loved him in New Salem and some of it must have 
grown out of the wilderness solitude where he spe nt his boyhood. His great 
physical strength, which set him apart as “wrastlin’” champion of the neigh- 
borhood, made it easy for him to defend and act on what he believed; his 
purity of motive could not be beaten out of him. Despite, or perhaps because 
of, his provincial birth and upbringing, his imagination was broad and active. 
Mr. Sherwood especially values the sweep and scope of his mind. Even when 
he is postmastering in New Salem his thoughts are enkindled by a newspaper 
dispatch about labor riots in the textile mills of France and the effect they 
might have on America. 

He is constantly looking through facts to general principles. In his debate 
with Stephen Douglas he describes the topical slave question as “the old 
issue of property rights versus human rights—an issue that will continue in 
this country when these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and myself shall long 
have been silent.” In his farewell speech to the people of Springfield, which 
Mr. Sherwood has put together from several speeches of that period, he honors 
the sentiment of the Declaration of Independence not on a narrow national 
basis but on universal terms: “This sentiment was the fulfillment of an ancient 
dream, which men have held through all time, that they might one day 
shake off their chains and find freedom in the brotherhood of life.” He con- 
cludes with a principle, both personal and general, that should lie at the core 
of all our thinking: “Let us live to prove that we can cultivate the natural 
world that is about us, and the intellectual and moral world that is within 
us, so that we may secure an individual, social and political prosperity, whose 
course shall be forward, and which, while the earth endures, shall not pass 
away.” 

If all this sounds as though “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” were a religious or 
political crusade, this column is at fault for dwelling on details. Mr. Sherwood 
is too human a playwright to assume the solemn manner. Beginning in our 
theatre a little more than a decade ago as a humorist, he still relishes the dry 
phrase. His sense of humor gives him a sense of proportion. Having a tolerant 
mind, he enjoys the stiff-jointed oldsters who think that the world has gone 
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to the dogs and also the hot-headed youngsters who think that virtue is 
just beginning. Most of all, he loves the character of Lincoln, and in this 
long, plainly written drama he has told honestly the savory story of those 
early days amid the familiar men and women of the prairie. In the chief part 
Raymond Massey gives a glorious performance—rude and lazily humorous on 
the surface, but lighted from within. He suffuscs the simplicity of Mr. Sher- 
wood's writing with the luminous beauty of inspired acting. Fortunately, the 
entire performance, under Elmer Rice’s illuminating direction, is all of one 
piece, and “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” is a profoundly moving portrait of our 
human lore and our spiritual heritage. 


THE EDITORS OF TIME 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 


IRST production of the five playwrights (Maxwell Anderson, S. N. 

Behrman, Sidney Howard, Elmer Rice, Robert E. Sherwood) who last 

scason decided to form an independent producing unit, Abe Lincoln 
in Illinots should see them triumphantly Iaunched. An cpisodic story of Lincoln 
from his early Ann Rutledge days to his election as President, it once more 
demonstrates the magic of the Great Emancipator’s personality. 

Lincoln is the most living and appealing figure in U. S. history because he 
expresses with the greatest glow the national dream of democracy and free- 
dom. He is therefore, in addition to being a warm, sturdy, exciting human 
being, a permanent symbol who serves U. S. drama as the house of Atrcus 
served the Greek, or as Faust and Don Juan serve the writers of the world. 
Lincoln’s story is well-known, well-loved, an advantage for the playwright 
greater than the most smashing plot would be; for an audience bringing with 
it a quivering mass of associations is ready beforchand to participate in the 
playwright’s particular interpretation of Lincoln’s life. 

Playwright Sherwood's interpretation is the child of the hour. Psychologi- 
cally his Lincoln, beautifully played by Canadian-born actor Raymond 
Massey, is familiar enough: a salty, sinewy smalltown fellow* cursed with a 
submerged streak of loneliness and bitterness, plagued by an unsympathetic 
wife and haunted by an unshakable sense of doom. But Sherwood’s chief 


“Abe Lincoln in Illinois,’ from Time, October 24, 1938. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 

1 Dug up by Playwright Sherwood was a characteristic Lincoln crack concerning his wife's 
family: “The Todds are very high-grade people. They spell their name with two d's which is 
pretty impressive when you consider that onc @ was enough for God.” 
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interest in Lincoln is spiritual, not psychological: it consists of vividly, though 
not altogether convincingly, tracing Lincoln’s growth from an indolent, unam- 
bitious “artful dodger” who wanted to be left alone, to a suddenly aroused and 
embattled champion of human rights. And Sherwood is interested in that 
Lincoln for what he can symbolize to the world today. 

Sherwood does not indulge in any awkward sermonizing. Tasead: he 
quotes from Lincoln’s own vibrant speeches, particularly the famed “House 
Divided” one, and lets their message carry forward into the present. 4ée 
Lincoln in Illinois is a frequently inexpert play, slow in getting started, dis- 
continuous in structure, too literary in some of its writing, too emotional in 
some of its appeal. But it is also a fervent play, burning fercely with the 
spirit of what Lincoln, rightly or wrongly, has come to stand for in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 


CLIFTON FADIMAN Mosz of us know Clifton Fadiman (b. 1904) as the 


Master of Ceremonies of “Information Please,” 
which he has directed since 1938. Others will recall him as the book reviewer of 
The New Yorker from 193} to 1943. Before that, he was connected in an editortal 
capacity with several publishing houses. The following essay on E. B. White, one 
of the authors of “Farewell, My Lovely,” found elsewhere in this volume, 1s the 
enthusiastic tribute of a friend rather than a dispassionate evaluation of a fellow- 
writer. As long as there is no confusion as to motive, there is room for both in 
the field of criticism. 


IN PRAISE OF E. B. WHITE, REALIST 


T HAS been remarked—ever since Van Wyck Brooks pointed it out some 
decades ago—that the superior American writer often becomes famous, 
vealthy, influential, even more skillful, but only rarely becomes mature. 

Maturity still makes us uneasy. It is not irrelevant that the middle-aged heroes 
of the whisky advertisements have obviously been selected by virtue of their 
betrayal of no sign of any thought process whatsoever behind their photogenic 
distinction. Many of our writers find growing up not merely difficult but 
socially and emotionally unrewarding. Those who do insist on developing 
whether their readers like it or not are freaks. 

E. B. White is such a freak. 

He is also one of the most. useful political thinkers in this country. 

He is also one of the finest living writers of prose in this country. 

This triad of statements will embarrass Mr. White, who not only writes 


“In Praisc of E. B. White, Realist,” from The New York Times Book Review, June 10, 1945. 
Reprinted by permission of the author and the publishers. 
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as if he were a modest man—that’s merely a trick—but actually is one. It may 
possibly arouse skepticism or even irritation in many others, including those 
who admire Mr. White for certain qualities that are as delightful as they are 
relatively unimportant. Agreed, he has the charm of a dozen Irishmen. He is a 
master of light verse. His sketches of country living are humorous and poetical. 
He is fey. He is whimsical. He is funny. He is beautifully absurd. Because 
he is all these things there is some danger that he will be considered a minor 
writer. I use the word danger advisedly. Thoreau was put down, is still being 
put down, as a “nature writer” and an eccentric. The truth is that we have not 
yet caught up with Thoreau, and unless we do so our democracy, which is 
identical with the globe’s democracy, is by so much the more in peril. 

In using the solemn word major I run some risk of alienating people, in- 
cluding the subject of this essay. Nevertheless, I will use the word major. 
E. B. White is a major writer. He is a major writer because his ideas and senti- 
ments are large and basic and because, within the limitations of his chosen 
style and form, he writes about them perfectly. 

In these remarks (intended not as a critical essay but mercly as a longish 
advertisement constructed to induce you to buy a few of Mr. White's ideas) 
I propose to write about him as if he were major. 

In the early years of The New Yorker magazine, edited then, now, and let 
us hope forever by the nonpareil Harold Ross, E. B. White contributed excel- 
lent light verse and various prose oddments. For about ten years prior to 
1938 he wrote or rewrote the first page (Notes and Comment) each week. 
For several years thereafter he wrote small essays for Harper’s magazine under 
the heading One Man’s Meat, and is now back on Notes and Comment again. 
He has published a couple of books of light verse: “Quo Vadimus” (amusing 
sketches); “Is Sex Necessary?” (with James Thurber), still funny and still 
reasonably wise; “Every Day Is Saturday,” a collection of The New Yorker 
pieces, and “One Man's Meat,” mainly from the pages of Harper’s. During the 
approximately twenty years covered by the publication of these frail-appearing 
volumes he has grown from a paragrapher to a writer, from a light-fingered 
original humorist to a light-giving original thinker. That The New Yorker, 
which is primarily a magazine of entertainment, should have been his sem- 
inary and his graduate school is a tribute to the flexibility and vision of its 
editor, What hath Ross wrought? 

A sentence or so back I spoke of Mr. White as an original thinker. I do not 
mean that you will find much that is “new” in him. 1 mean only that his 
mind naturally works from origins. His most casual remarks, and most of 
them are quite casual, come out of a sense not only of where man is but of 
what he started from. They are almost always based, though rarely explicitly, 
on an original, that is, fundamental, proposition which mankind when it is 
rational accepts as true. I have been casting about for a good short example 
of this kind of thinking and belicve I will start with this one: 


Clubs, fraternities, nations—these are the beloved barriers in the way of a work- 
able world; these will have to surrender some of their rights and some of their 
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ribs. A “fraternity” is the antithesis of fraternity. The first (that is, the order or 
organization) is predicated on the idea of exclusion; the second (that is, the abstract 
thing) is based on a teeling of total equality. Anyone who remembers back to his 
fraternity days at college recalls the enthusiasts in his group, the rabid members, 
both old and young, who were obsessed with the mystical charm of membership in 
their particular order. They were usually men who were incapable of genuine 
brotherhood or at least unaware of its implications. Fraternity begins when the 
exclusion formula is found to be distasteful. The effect of any organization of a 
social and brotherly nature is to strengthen rather than to diminish the lincs which 
divide people into classes; the eflect of states and nations is the same, and eventually 
these lines will have to be softened; these powers will have to be generalized. It is 
written on the wall that this is so. I’m not inventing it, I'm just copying it off the 
wall. 


It is my contention that this is original reflection. It goes back to an original 

abstract idea accepted by mankind when mankind is thinking rationally—the 
idea of fraternity. It demonstrates that college fraternities represent the oppo- 
site of this idea. The “practical” proof, if you must have one, of the soundness 
of the reasoning is that this paragraph is quoted as one of the basic argu- 
ments in the recent program of educational reorganization drawn up by a 
committee of Amherst College teachers. As a result it is probable that fraterni- 
ties will be abolished at Amherst. The plain fact of the matter is that, if all 
college men could think, the mere attentive reading by them of Mr. White's 
half-dozen sentences would result in the immediate abolition of all fraterni- 
ties, which in turn would constitute a radical step away from infantilism. 
- Mr. White is a very useful writer because he is an abstract thinker who does 
not write abstractly. His base is always a generalization, which is what makes 
him more than a journalist; but the development is always concrete. Here is 
an example: In October, 1940, he wrote a semi-oshing, semi-indignant piece 
on the design of the American motor-car. In the course of it he said, “The 
ultimate goal of automobile designers is to produce a car into whose driving 
seat the operator will sink without a trace.” After enlarging on that nice (and 
true) point he went on to state: “The public’s passive acceptance of this strange 
vehicle is disheartening, as is the acceptance by other peoples of the strange 
modern governments which are destroying them in a dulcet fashion. I think 
there will some day be an awakening of a rude sort, just as there will some 
day inevitably be a union of democracies, after many millions have died for 
the treacherous design of nationalism.” 

Now the parallel between the design of the motor-car and the “treacherous 
design of nationalism” (read fascism) is more than a piece of wit. In the first 
place it is based on a true relationship: in both cases “the operator will sink 
without a trace.” But underlying Mr. White’s concrete statements are certain 
unmentioned abstract ideas: first, that liberty is a good; second, that passive 
acceptance, as against rational reflection, is an evil. For me this is philosophy 
quite in the Greek sense. 

Philosophy is a calm vision of the whole, journalism an excited perception 
of the part. Mr. White once wrote that he liked the radio comments of the 
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late Hendrik Willem Van Loon on the day’s events “because he has made 
them seem like a part of a whole, not like an isolated moment in time.” This 
is profoundly true, and it is just as true that if radio commentators in general 
dared to talk about the events of the day as part of a whole the network 
officials would in unison shriek, “controversial.” The result is that rational 
reflection is for the most part barred from the air. We gct “forums” instead. 

One of the results of having a vision of the whole is that Mr. White is 
forced to see the part for exactly what it is. If it is part of something big he 
sees that. (Remember the comment on college fraternities.) If it is part of 
something little he secs that. If the part is so small as to be almost nothing he 
cannot help sceing that too. 

In July, 1938, he wrote, “It must have been two years ago that I attended 
a television demonstration at which it was shown beyond reasonable doubt 
that a person sitting in one room could observe the nonsense in another.” 
Now this too is more than a witty and perfectly constructed sentence. It 
actually is a complete summary of all that is fundamentally important about 
television. Note that Mr. White does not say that it is not pleasant to observe 
nonsense. On the contrary, he knows, as we all do, that nonsense may be 
very pleasant, indeed, and interesting and even mildly necessary. But non- 
sense is small. The implication of the sentence is that television is small. It is 
small when it relays the contortions of a blues singer twenty feet into another 
room. It is exactly as small (though vastly more dreadful) when it relays 
the antics of diplomats ten thousand miles if the antics say no more than does 
the blues singer. Mr. White has his eye on the ends; the big network giants 
have their eye on the means. This is quite proper, because the size of the eyes 
involved is exactly proportioned to what they are interested in observing. 

Television is only a small part of our national activity; but it is part of the 
mainspring of that activity, which is accumulation. Mr. White, even in his 
very early days, never lost sight of the design of that mainspring and cf the 
basic fact that the accumulator, living under whatever system of government, 
is a slave. I offer two diverting samples (but all Mr. White’s diversions, re- 
member, seck rather than escape the center). “Way back in The New Yorker 
of May 26, 1928, he printed this small quip: 


A life insurance man told us of a remarkable business migration which took 
place in Madison Square recently. He said that one division of the Metropolitan 
Life moved en masse from one building to another, across the connecting bridge. 
At 2:30 the one hundred clerks ceased work and got up from their desks. At 2:41 
the first desk was upended by a porter. At 3:35 the whole works had been trans- 
ferred to the other building and clectricians were installing the telephones. At 3:36 
the clerks sat down and took up their duties. “And didn’t any of the clerks escape?” 
we asked. But it was the wrong question. 


It was, of course, the right question. It is we who have been giving the wrong 
answers. 
Which leads to another brief entry, of May 13, 1933: 
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Mr. Edward A. Filene, the merchant of New England, told the alumni of 
Columbia University that we all want the same thing. “We all want some arrange- 
ment by which more pcople will be enabled to buy more things.” Do we? That is 
a fair question to ask, because the cumulative goal of “more things” has remained 
almost unchallenged in all the long palaver of industrial recovery. A little research 
among the writings of another New FE wnglander, who long ago turned out a passable 
essay on economy, reveals a more amusing, possibly a more sound, ideal. “The 
mass of men,” he wrote, “lead lives of quiet desperation.” And then, you will re- 
call, he told of being present at the auction of a deacon’s effects and of noticing, 
among the innumerable odds and ends representing the accumulation of a lifetime 
of endeavor, a dried tapeworm. | 


Thoreau remembcred the tapeworm; White remembers the tapeworm; most 
of the rest of us merely manufacture the tapeworm. 

He who remembers the tapeworm is the only crucially valuable commenta- 
tor on American life. When Knute Rockne died, for instance, the nation gave 
way to an orgasm of grief, and President Hoover sent a eulogistic message. 
Mr. White (his was in 1931) uttered the once piercing comment on this na- 
tional event. He said of it that Knute Rockne “was in the big moncy, and 
that was why Hoover happened to know about him.” He then said the 
proper and human thing: “We sce nothing wrong in the President’s express- 
ing grief over the loss of a beloved football coach,” but, he went on, finally 
giving us the insight that marks the thinker and the critic of civilization, 

“from a diplomatic angle it seems to leave out certain other deccased mem- 
bers of college faculties, men who worked with undergraduates in groups 
other than groups of cleven. In our unofficial capacity, therefore, we take this 
opportunity to express the nation’s grief in the death of all the other upright 
members of college faculties who died during the past year. We are sorry we 
don’t know their names.” 

The point I should like to make about Mr. White’s attitude is that it is not 
the attitude of an amiable, educated young man with high idcals. It is the atti- 
tude of a realist. His whimsical remarks are not sweet, though they are 
sweetly put; each one grasps a truth, holds it fast, exhibits it for all to see. 
That is why I have called this advertisement “E. B. White, Realist.” His wit is 
realistic, his humor is realistic and, of course, his fantasy is realistic. It is, for 
example, the stock market reports that are fantastic, whereas it is Mr. White 
who is realistic in saying, “If a man wants to buy wheat, let him buy wheat 
and let the wheat be delivered to his door.” 

The spur of Mr. White’s realism is the fact that he has the eye of a poet, 
a poet being a man who sces through things. Having the eye of a poet he is 
intensely aware of the unreality of our taken-for-granted environment. He is 
aware of the millions of substitutes for things, the millions of substitutes for 
ideas, the millions of substitutes for emotions, the millions of substitutes for 
human beings. Out of this awareness the sweet and bitter of his prose continu- 
ally wells. 

Perhaps I can make this clear by a personal reminiscence. About two weeks 
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ago I passed an average American day. In the course of it the following minor 
things occurred: 

1. I received a bill for my quarterly dues—which I gladly paid—from the 
American Federation of Radio Artists. But I am not a radio “artist,” and 
neither arc 99.9 per cent of my colleagues “artists.” I am a radio worker, my 
status being that of employe. 

2. I lunched with an amiable publisher, a valued friend, who suggested 
to me four ideas for books which he said would prove popular. They would 
have, too; but it never once occurred to him that a book should come out 
of a writer’s mind and heart rather than out of a publisher’s inventive powers. 

3. I noticed an advertisement for toffee showing two American soldiers, 
candy bar in hand, riding hell-for-leather in a jeep. The caption read: “When 
the going gets tough, it’s Blank’s Toffee.” The writer of the advertisement and 
the readers of it were apparently quite unawarc that the statement is pure 
madness. 

4. A placard in a hotel lobby attracted my attention. It informed me that 
a well-known band was returning to entertain the hotel's clientele “by com- 
mand.” It is obvious that nobody at all commanded the engagement of the 
band, and even if anybody did, the band would not play better or worse for 
that reason. 

5. Returning home, I found a well-written letter from the alumni commit- 
tec of my alma mater, urging me to contribute money. The money was to be 
used for seven clearly listed purposes. Not one of these purposes had any- 
thing whatsoever to do with the proper education of young men, although 
my college was founded for that purpose and, so far as I can see, should not 
be used for any other. 


I have drawn up this list of items (selecting these five from a much larger 
day’s bag) to indicate that, for the most part, we live in a world whose con- 
nection with reality is of the frailest. The average man, one of whom is speak- 
ing to you, functions on a level, observes on a level, entertains himself on a 
level, noticeably remote from what is real. It is not that we lie to each other; 
it is that we think we are speaking truth. This is the essence of lunacy. 

It is this accepted, conventional, respectable lunacy that Mr. White sees 
and writes about, as did Swift and every other important satirist that ever 
lived. But he has more opportunity than Swift, and vaster scope, because our 
lunacy is more extensive, more ramified and more attractively disguised. 

The greatest of our lunacies can, however, be put with extreme simplicity. 
It is that humankind is fairly well determined to commit suicide. (We are 
doing it gradually of course, the two German Wars against Mankind being 
merely the first steps.) This is the larger lunacy that has engaged the atten- 
tion of E. B. White, realist, during the last two or three years and has im- 
pelled him to write the words which I for one believe entitle him to be called 
one of the most useful political thinkers in this country. 

If you will write The New Yorker, 25 West Forty-third Street, New York 
City, and ask for a reprint of certain editorials, they will probably send you 
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one. It is called “World Government and Peace” and is the work of a humor- 
ous writer and paragrapher, E. B. White. Perhaps I can give you the gist of it. 

Mr. White grasped his central idea some time ago, long before Wendell 
Willkie gave it so dramatic an elaboration. On May 2, 1931, meditating on the 
popularity of Father Coughlin, he wrote: 


We happen to be in a small way on the other side of the fence from Father 
Coughlin on all his points; but we must confess, after reading the statistics about 
his audience, that being on the other side of the fence from him is like standing 
all alone in the middle of a million-acre ficld. What an impressive thing it is! 
Talking against internationalism over the radio is like talking against rain in a 
rainstorm: the radio has made internationalism a fact, it has made boundaries look 
so silly that we wonder how mapmakcrs can draw maps without laughing; yet 
there stands Father Coughlin in front of the microphone, his voice reaching well 
up into Canada, his voice reaching well down into Mexico, his voice leaping 
national boundaries as lightly as a rabbit—there he stands, saying that inter- 
nationalism will be our ruin, and getting millions of letters saying he is right. 


That was fourteen years ago. Since then, by dint of using his mind, Mr. 
White has come a long way. He is now the most persuasive (I do not say 
systematic or exhaustive) American analyst of the lunacy that is nationalism 
and the sanity that is world law. Mind you, he is no “idealist”; he knows 
what the product (peace) is, he knows how much we must pay for it, and he 
knows what will happen if we do not buy. 


Let’s take a concrete problem that is bothering many of us, the problem of 
an international police force. Here are one long and one short White para- 
graph on the subject, dated May 15, 1943: 


Dr. Gallup, the asker, has asked people whether they favor an international 
police force, and three out of four have said they do. That is very nice. It is also 
quite misleading. Asking a man whether he wants an international police force is 
like asking him whether he wants the Rockettes. Of course he docs, but the ques- 
tion is not whether he thinks the Rockettes are a good idea but whether he knows 
what is in back of them, making them cffective; in short, whether he is in earnest 
about the girls and willing to give up time and money to build a stage big enough 
to hold them, hire an orchestra loud enough to accompany them, buy costumes rich 
enough to adorn them, and in gencral sustain an organization orderly enough to 
give them meaning and make them click. Dr. Gallup should ask his question 
again, this time adding, “And you people realize, of course, that a police force 
is no good if simply used as a threat to strengthen agreements between inde- 
pendent powers, that to have meaning it must be the certified agent of the law, 
that to have law we must first have a constitutional world society, and that to 
achieve that each nation must say good-by to its own freedom of action and to 
its long-established custom of doing as it damn well pleases. Now how many of 
you want an international police force?” 

Here’s one hand up, Dr. Gallup. 


In other words, the disease is sovereignty; the cure is justice based on world 
law. As Mr. White puts it, “We are informed, almost hourly, that a new 
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world order is in the making, yet most of the talk is of policy and almost 
none of the talk is of law.” The law must be planetary, thinks White (echo- 
ing, by the way, a large number of other thinkers, including Jesus) and our 
devotion to it must be planctary also. As the realist puts it, “Tf somebody were 
to discover rubber plantations on Mars, a world government would not only 
be a prime necessity, it would be a damn cinch.” 

Apparently we are waiting for the discovery of those rubber plantations 
on Mars, and, to pass the Gime while waiting, we are killing each other noisily, 
torturing cach other imsancly, and, worst of all, fooling ourselves fatuously. 
We talk of joint action but we do not know what the term means. History 
(perhaps we can remember some quite recent history such as Trieste and 
Poland) shrieks at us that as long as the world is run on the principle of na- 
tional sovereignty, there will never be any tendency toward joint action until 
it is too late. “Therefore, the problem is not how to make force available for 
joint action, but how to make world government available so that action 
won't have to be joint.” 

I offer a final quotation from Mr. White, realist. The date is Feb. 24 of 
this year. 


The delegates to San Francisco have the most astonishing job that has ever been 
dumped into the laps of a few individuals. On what sort of rabbit they pull from 
the hat hang the lives of most of us, and of our sons and daughters. If they put on 
their spectacles and look down their noses and come up with the same old bunny, 
we shall very likely all hang scparately—nation against nation, power against 
power, defense against defense, people (reluctantly) against people (reluctantly). 
If they manage to bring the United Nations out of the bag, full blown, with con- 
stitutional authority and a federal structure having popular meaning, popular 
backing, and an overall authority greater than the authority of any one member 
or any combination of members, we might well be started up a new road. 

The pattern of life is plain enough. The world shrinks. It will eventually be 
unified. What remains to be seen (through eyes that now bug out with mortal 
terror) is whether the last chapter will be written in blood or in Quink. 


Who’s crazy? Mr. White, a quiet, rather unimposing man, a mere writer, a 
humorist who makes a living writing for a small local magazine? Or the dip- 
lomats who are going through exactly the same motions that have procuced 
wars for four. thousand years? Is it possible that Mr. White and those like 
him are correct—and the big, busy men with their big, teeming, idea-empty 
portfolios wrong? Is it possible that Willkie was right—and that Eden and 
Molotoff and Stettinius are wrong? Is it possible that T. V. Soong (as Mr. 
White reported) said the only truly realistic thing at San Francisco when 
he announced flatly that in the cause of world peace “C hina was willing to give 
up some of her sovereignty ? 

Of course Mr. White is not a practical man. He doesn’t make much money 
and he will never be a Senator. He is—let’s be brutal—just a poet. But I seem 
to remember a sentence he once wrote that stays with me: “A despot doesn’t 
fear eloquent writers preaching freedom—he fears a drunken poet who may 


crack a joke that will take hold.” 
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Mr. White is now engaged in cracking some remarkable jokes. Who knows? 
Perhaps they will take hold. If not, we have a choice before us. We may 
choose war, or slavery. Being a strong, couragcous, energetic people we will 
choose war. But the odd part of it is that after we have done so, we will find 
that we have also chosen slavery. 


Read Mr. White and see why. 


6. A reumentation 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


In 1942, Fortune published a series of essays which sought the answers to some 
of the most baffling questions of our time, including the reconcthation of religion, 
ethics, and science. One of these, the first of the trio which follows, was written 
by Willard L. Sperry (6. 1882), Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, a@ distin- 
guished theologian widely known for his modern point of view. 

The essays provoked a reply from Julian Huxley (b. 1887), Professor of Biology 
at Oxford and outstanding among scientists of today. In “The Biologist Looks ut 
Man,” he defends the scientific approach to the problems of human behavior. Dr. 
Huxley, brother of the novelist Aldous Huxley and grandson of the famous nine- 
teenth-century Thomas Huxley, has written a number of books which will richly 
reward the thoughtful rcadcr. Some of these ave Essays of a Biologist (1923), The 
Stream of Life (1926), What Dare I Think? (7937), The Uniqueness of Man 
(1941), and Evolution (1942). 

Another scientist whose interests have ranged far beyond the laboratory 1s Robert 
A. Millikan (b. 1868), Nobel Laureate and Chairman of the Executive Council of 
the California Institute of Technology. The extent and varicty of his concern for 
the problems of mankind 1s reflected in such titles as Science and Life (1923), 
Evolution of Science and Religion (1927), Science and the New Civilization 
(1930), and Time, Matter, and Values (1932). “The Three Great Elements in 
Human Progress’ is taken from the second of these. 

It is suggested that the following essays by Sperry, Huxley, and Millikan be han- 
dled as a unit so that the reader may have one man’s ideas fresh in his mind while 
he listens to the reasoning of a second or a third. Then, as in a public debate, the 
reader may weigh material and presentation in the light of his own critical reactions 
and act as final judge of the relative effectiveness of the various arguments. The stu- 
dent who ts sufficiently stimulated may care to add, in classroom debate or written 
themes, his own attack on, or defense of, what seems to him to be the most persua- 
sive point of view. 
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OUR MORAL CHAOS 


N AUGUST, 1914, Lord Morley resigned as a Cabinet Member of the 

Asquith government and retired to private life. The prospect of a gen- 

eral European war offended his pacifist principles. But beyond all that, 
he felt that the liberalism to which he had given a Jong life of public service 
was passing away. In 1gr7 he published his Recollections and in the preface 
he said, “The world is traveling under formidable omens into a new era very 
unlike the times in which my lot was cast.” And in 1914 a writer in the Lon- 
don Nation said: “Vo the second great home of Christendom the words of 
Jesus, spoken to redeem the world from just such a calamity as this, remain 
as though they had never been uttered.” 

The omens of the present hour are far more formidable than they were a 
quarter of a century ago, and the religious perplexity still persists. Why has 
religion been so ineffectual in our present distresses? Curiously enough, this 
question is not asked so often now as it was during World War 1. Religion is 
not the only agent supposed to make for peace that has failed to fulfill its 
promises. Education, trade, international finance, rapid communication, art— 
all these were instruments of peace. 

Broadly speaking, the initial contribution that religion always makes to cul- 
ture, when it is true to its best self, is a discipline in humility. Self-righteous- 
ness is the sin for which religion knows no forgivencss. We do not have to be 
Jews or Christians to realize this. We have probably outgrown the idea of 
“holy wars,” though a decently good conscience is still morally necessary to 
the waging of a war. Victorious self-righteousness is likely to make a bad 
peace. From a religious standpoint, it is almost impossible to sce how any new 
world is ever to be set up if the self-righteousness of great states is allowed 
to persist undisciplined. The world of politics can hardly afford to say these 
things; the world of religion cannot afford not to say them. 

We are told by conventional theologians that we are sinners and that the 
present war is the judgment of God visited upon us for our sins. In the 
broad sense of the word this is true, but every age has to give its own cutting 
edge to the sense of sin. Many years ago an Amcrican preacher went to Oxford 
to conduct a scries of religious revivals. In one of his addresses he said, “In 
the blackness of the night my sins pass before mc in a scarlet procession.” 
One of the attending dons—William Temple, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
elect—said, “No, our sins are not scarlet; they are all gray, all gray.” The sins 
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of Christendom have been since Versailles mainly sins of omission—"gray, 
all gray.” We cannot get as emotionally excited about these sins as we can 
about our scarlet vices, but they are nonetheless serious. 

We shall not be in any position to understand what religion may be 
expected to contribute to the future of our world until we inquire how it is 
that we came to the pass we are now in. It is no accident that we find our- 
selves religiously bewildered and for the time being almost frustrated. 


THE INFECTION OF THE UNEASY SPIRIT 


Our present position is analogous to that of the stranger lost while walking 
in a lonely part of Ireland. Meeting a peasant, he inquired the nearest road 
to Inishcrone. The directions and the way were long and complicated. Finally, 
the peasant looked at the stranger sadly and said: “If it was to Inishcrone me- 
self 1 was goin’, it’s not from here I'd wish to be shtartin’’ ’ Nothing is more 
important at the moment than to attempt to understand how we came to be 
as we now are, religiously. And let it be said that our immediate place of 
“take off” is by no means ideal. 

In every great religion we meet the familiar distinction between the con- 
templative life and the active life. It seems probable that this distinction is not 
an arbitrary one, unnecessarily invented by theology, but rather that it is a 
psychological datum. We all know the difference between introversion and 
extraversion and we all know into which one of the two camps tempera- 
mentally we fall. 

The religion of the Western world in general, and of America in particu- 
lar, has been activistic. Our whole history inclines us to be more concerned 
with problems of conduct than with problems of faith. Hence the prominence 
of puritanism in our tradition and our inability to exorcise it, however much 
it may annoy us. It is entirely natural that our religious perplexities at the 
present moment should be practical rather than speculative, our problems 
moral rather than theological, and it is to the ethical aspects of the present 
situation that our minds first turn. The ethics of the modern world have becn 
of two kinds: first, the conventional standards that we call Christian, matured 
out of the Bible tradition; second, a set of more recent ideals that have looked 
to science for their warrant, as for their ways and means. Both of these moral 
codes now seem to have let us down. They did not prevent World War I 
and have been even less able to prevent World War II. Why is this? As 
they are more or less independent of each other, these two ethics must be 
examined separately. 


We have, then, the traditional moral ideals of the Christian religion. For 
the first three hundred years of its history, Christianity was more or less out- 
lawed. It was suspected not so much of heresy, since Rome was tolerant on 
such matters, but of being a possible center of treason. During this time 
Christians never attempted to exercise the slightest direct influence on the 
great affairs of state. They thought of themselves as little “colonies of Heaven,” 
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living far in advance of their time and not concerned with the course of cur- 
rent events. The Roman Empire failed to exterminate Christianity by its pro- 
longed series of persecutions. Finally, in the year 313, Constantine promulgated 
the Edict of Milan—often called the “Edict of Toleration’—which ended the 
persecutions and granted to Christians not merely official recognition but 
actual political responsibility. 

From the beginning of the fourth century until our own latest time the 
Western world has always given nominal assent to the moral ideals of Chris- 
tianity. As Professor Whitehead has observed: “Mankind’s most precious in- 
strument of progress has been the impracticable ethics of Christianity. A stand- 
ard has now been created, expressed in concrete illustrations, foolproof against 
perversions. This standard is a gauge by which to test the defects of human 
society. So long as the Galilean images are but the dreams of an unrealized 
world, so long they must spread the infection of an uneasy spirit.” 

Now no one pretends that since the year 313 any considerable people or 
state in Christendom has realized the ethics of Jesus. A few saintly individuals 
and a few unworldly societies have come near it, but the truth is that, so far 
from “being perfect as your Father in Heaven is perfect,” the great economic, 
industrial, and political groups in the Western world at their best have “fol- 
lowed Jesus afar off.” 

Hence it has become the fashion to dismiss the identification of Christianity 
with Western culture as being premature if not presumptuous. We have been 
told to the point of tedium that so far as Christianity is concerned, the history 
of the last sixteen hundred years is ethically litthe more than a vast corporate 
hypocrisy. Cynics linger with pleasure over the crying contrast between the 
words that we read and hear and say in church on Sundays and the mo- 
tives that guide our conduct the rest of the time. 

The nineteenth century, at least in the English-speaking world, began to 
know a fresh “infection of the uneasy spirit.” Men became morally un- 
happy, not so much about the details of private conduct as about the premises 
of their business and political methods. Those of us who were trained for 
the liberal ministry at the beginning of this century were brought up in a 
world that was indifferent to the sort of issue that had bothered our predeces- 
sors: the nature of Biblical inspiration, miracles, the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and the like. We were very much concerned to find out how the ethical 
teaching of Jesus could be made to work better in the world in which we 
lived. We felt, moreover, that in a readiness to rest the case for Christianity 
upon the ethics of Jesus, we had dug in to a permanently impregnable theo- 
logical position. 

To many of us, therefore, the advent of the cult of anti-Christ was a cruel 
surprise and an all but mortal blow. If I may be forgiven a single word out 
of my own experience, I shall never forget the shock I had at Oxford at the 
hands of a don who in all good faith preached Nietzsche’s ethics as being the 
only possible “religion of all good men.” We theological students were rack- 
ing our brains to try to discover how Christian moral ideals could be made 
more practicable, and this don simply did not bother himself with a frontal 
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attack on our Maginot Line. He merely cut around one end of it with the 
devastating proposition that, apart from not being practicable, the ethic of 
Christianity was not even desirable. 

It is true that since the year 313 there have always existed vicious individ- 
uals to give the lie in their actions to accepted standards for Christian conduct. 
Nevertheless, for the ordering of man’s on-going affairs in the Western world, 
there has always been this scnse of at least a theoretical obligation to Christian 
moral ideals. The affairs even of war, as well as of peace, have been con- 
ducted within this framework. Perhaps the most striking instance of the suc- 
cess of Christianity’s concern for peace was the “Truce of God,” which ob- 
tained in Europe in the Middle Ages. This was an attempt on the part of the 
Church to prevent the evils of private warfare in the age of feudalism. We 
first hear of this truce in the year ggo in southern France, when the Church 
forbade men to fight during Lent and on certain other holy days. It reached 
its fullest realization toward the end of the twelfth century, when nine 
months of the year had been put out-of-bounds for warfare and there were 
only three left in which men might fight. Your cynic will say that so long 
as the principle of warfare goes unrebuked, all such mitigations of it are be- 
side the mark. But looking over our era as a whole, one feels that the re- 
straints that Christianity has imposed upon an cvil such as war have been 
possible and up to a point effective precisely because inside Christendom all 
persons concerned—friend and foe alike—have admitted a feeling of common 
moral obligation to Christian ideals of mercy, forgiveness, charity, and the 
like. However hypocritical Christendom may have looked to the unsympa- 
thetic observer, it has had until this latest and most tragic hour an awareness 
of a body of moral standards and principles that were felt to be divine in 
their origin and universal in their applicability. 

It is this loss of the ethical universals of historical C hristianity that creates 
the grave moral perplexities of the present moment. The situation with which 
we are now confronted is absolutely novel. There are no historical precedents 
to suggest how we should act, and our sense of perplexity, to the point of 
defeatism, is due to the fact that in these matters of applied religion we are 
having to find our way into a wholly uncharted area of civilized life. Per- 
sonally, I have no hesitation in saying that whatever the insincerities and 
hypocrisics of the days from Constantine to this latest hour of anti-Christ, 
those hypocrisies and insincerities always had the latent possibilities of some 
greater good for the world because they presupposed a set of moral universals 
that were a meeting ground for the minds of all the citizens of Christendom. 


Quite apart from the moral system of traditional Christianity, there has 
grown up among us another serious ethic, which, on the whole, has now 
become more characteristic of the modern world at its best. This ethic is asso- 
ciated with science and the scientific method rather than with theology. That 
science is a method before it is a result of any kind goes without saying, and 
whatever unity science has in all its fields is vested in the constancy of this 
method. 
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If traditional religion and modern science have any real afhnity, that affinity 
should be sought and found in an identity of their ethical manner of pro- 
cedure. The great religions of the world have always said that self is the root 
of all evil, and in some form or other they have prescribed ways and means 
of overcoming self and achieving selflessness. This idea, with an elaboration of 
the disciplines by which the moral victory necessary to religion is to be won 
and the ideal achieved, was the central theme of all medieval mysticism. The 
great classic manual of that mysticism is the T'Acologia Germanica. The book 
is anonymous and that very fact is a hint of the selflessness it preaches. This 
nameless writer of the fourteenth century has no patience with those persons 
whom he calls “hirelings of God’—i.e.. those whose zcal for religion is 
prompted by self-interest—and he talks constantly about the one religion that 
he thinks deserves the name, “the unmercenary love of God.” It is fair to 
say that this is a very austere ideal for religion and that not many people 
realize it. Stubborn self-interest crops up in most of our religious practices; 
but it is also fair to say when we are talking about moral ideals that this 
whole doctrine of loving God for his own sake and not for what we can 
get out of him represents the cthical high-water mark of all the great world 
religions. 

PURE SCIENCE AS A MORAL CODE 


Now pure science sets before itself in nontheological terms exactly the same 
ideal and requires of itself precisely the same kind of stern moral discipline. 
Thomas Huxley, for cxample, who was a zealous preacher of what he felt to 
be the new religion of this later ime, hammered away constantly on the thesis 
that if you were to be a scientist you had to put away your presuppositions 
and prejudices and get humbly down on your knees before the facts. 

In the frantic haste of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to 
apply to the world of affairs the revolutionary discoveries of science, the moral 
ideals of pure scicnce tended to get lost in the shuffle. As one brought up to 
think that the methods of medieval mysticism have their best statement 
in our own time in these later terms, I was reassured to read in a recent biog- 
raphy of Meister Eckhart, the father of all medieval mysticism: “What Eckhart 
demands is equivalent to what pure science demands of the laboratory 


investigator.” 


But how was pure science to take over the job of saving the world, at which 
in the eyes of so many thoughtful persons a gencration or so ago religion had 
failed? The answer is written clearly and plainly in Karl Pearson’s Grammar 
of Science, a theological treatise in the terms of this newer religion, published 
at the turn of the century. Pearson asks what the contribution of science to 
society is to be. He expresses a lack of concern for the practical application 
of scientific truths, although these may greatly add to the conveniences and 
comforts of life. Had he lived in our time he might have gone on to say that 
they have also incredibly facilitated the subtle forms of “man’s inhumanity to 
man.” But he would not have abandoncd scientific research because of the 
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pains to which we are thus laid open, any more than he would pursue it 
for the sake of the creature comforts that it vouchsafes us. What really inter- 
ested him was the prospect that, as man achieved dispassionateness in an 
inquiry into a limited set of facts, the mental and moral habits thus matured 
would automatically communicate themselves to the method of his dealings 
with all sorts and conditions of fact. That is, he trusted the man who had won 
the right to be called a “pure” physicist to extend the purity of his way of 
thinking about physics to all the rest of life. And he implied that if we could 
breed a world of men thus disciplined we should get rid of all the bigotries, 
jealousies, hatreds, and fears that have blotted the pages of the past. And we 
should then have a gencration of fair-minded men able for the first time in 
history to know one another truly and to deal with one another justly. Science, 
in his own words, “ought to be one of the best training grounds for citizen- 
ship because it requires the formation of absolute judgments independent of 
the idiosyncrasies of the individual mind. The scientific man has, above all 
things, to strive at self-climination in his judgments to provide an argument 
which is as truc for each individual mind as for his own.” Such then is the 
ethic of pure science, and it should be said that it represents a stanclard 
morally higher than the shrewd self-interest and bigoted self-confidence of 
many of the popular forms of historical religion. But ‘the trouble seems to be 
that saintliness is as rare and as hard to achieve in a laboratory as in a church; 
modern science is just as liable to abuse and exploitation as traditional religion. 


MORALITY ALONE IS NOT ENOUGH 


Now it must be precisely because the findings of science are today being 
turned so largely to the destruction of life and of our institutions, rather 
than to their improvement, that many modern writers are recalling us from 
our preoccupation with the applied sciences to the gospel of Karl Pearson. 
The applied sciences have tended to destroy the theoretical catholicity of pure 
science. For the purposes of the continuing life of the plain man the sciences 
have become cruelly partisan and full of peril to him and his home. Our only 
hope is to recover the dispassionateness that the scientific method first pro- 
posed to us as our ideal and as, indeed, the means of our salvation. This is 
the religious truth of most of what Walter Lippmann has been trying to say 
since he wrote A Preface to Morals; it crops up in Virginia Woolf’s last books; 
and Aldous Huxley has now become the most conspicuous spokesman for this 
idea. These writers may be using different words, but they are saying substan- 
tially what their scientific predecessors of fifty years ago said and what the 
mystics of the Middle Ages said. They tell us that whatever hope of peace the 
world may have, that hope must be vested hereafter in the moral power of 
the rank and file of men to achieve disinterestedness and dispassionateness of 
mind. Aldous Huxley has been using a new adjective of his own coining for 
the sake of whatever appeal is to be had from its freshness: the “non-attached” 
man. Men like Walter Lippmann and Aldous Huxley are abused by con- 
ventional church people for their indifference to the traditional forms of Jew- 
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ish and Christian faith and very often rapped on the knuckles for what is 
said to be their mental loose living. But my own belief is that, so far as “high 
religion” is concerned, they have hit on the one principle that morally mat- 
ters more than all others, and that they are therefore among the most religious 
of our contemporarics. 

Meanwhile the tragedy of it is that the hopeful gospel that a man like 
Karl Pearson preached for the saving of our world has for some strange 
reason proved as difficult to translate into general conduct as have the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount. It is just about as hard to think dispassionately 
of a Himmler as it is to love him and forgive him. The austere moral ideals 
of pure science, which represent the affinities of science with religion and the 
contributions of science to religion, are as far off today as are the words of 
Jesus. 

Our situation, therefore, is this: not only has Christendom lost the moral 
universals of historic religion, but we have failed to vindicate the one hopeful 
substitute for those universals that the modern mind proposed, namely, the 
ethic of pure science. Our world will never find its feet set on the way to 
peace until it recovers and reafirms sume such universals. 


If there is any single conclusion to be drawn from our present dilemma it 
is that morality alone cannot make a religion, and that behind any ethical 
system that is to have a religious quality about it there must be an act of faith 
and a body of beliefs. The way we behave is determined by judgments of 
value that we pass on the world and on our own experience, and by some 
long-range guess as to the meaning of life. Those of us, therefore, who hoped 
forty years ago to keep the ethics of Jesus and to let his “religion” go were 
wrong. That apparently cannot be done. The reasons for behaving in the 
ways that Jesus proposes, and beyond that, the actual ability to behave thus, 
are derived from the belief that there is a God. It is said, “One is your Father 
and all ye are brethren.” We tried to realize the second of these propositions 
in neglect of the first. It begins to look as though we should have to go back 
to the major premise if we expect the ethics of Jesus to work. 

When we come to the hope of what Mr. Lippmann has called the “high 
religion” of the future—namely, the dispassionateness of the modern scientific 
mystic—we are at a loss to know what to say. It is rash of any theologian to 
venture into fields off which he is constantly warned by scientists. But to the 
outsider it rather looks as though preoccupation with very restricted areas of 
inquiry had cost the average scientist his sense of some kind of moral respon- 
sibility for the world as a whole. He has defended himself professionally by 
saying that only by shutting out all the world can he ever hope to find out 
the truth about the one little acre that he has fenced off as his professional 
preserve. He has probably been right, but the mental habit of confining his 
serious thinking to that one acre has made him unwilling to let his mind ven- 
ture further afield. Scientific specialists set themselves, and require of one an- 
other, a very high standard. Sometimes I have asked a colleague to take the 
five-minute address at the morning prayers in our Harvard Chapel. To this 
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suggestion he is apt to reply: “I should never think of speaking in public on 
any matter on which I do not have exact knowledge. In the very nature of 
the case, religion is a subject where such knowledge cannot be had.” These 
persons, however, are the accepted intellectual leaders of the modern world. 
They are looked up to by all of us to provide the truths by which we are to 
live—truths of nature and truths of history. Were we to be deprived of them 
we should in many ways miss them much more than we should miss the 
rank and file of the parish clergy. But all this while, either false modesty or 
a misconception of what Karl Pearson said about the purity of the scientific 
method prevents such persons from facing and hazarding answers to the half- 
dozen really important questions by which we are all confronted. What sort of 
creature is man? Is it all up with him when he dies? Is there any person or 
principle in the scheme of things outside ourselves that deserves the name of 
God? Are right and wrong merely a matter of local mores, varying with dif- 
ferent cultures and climates, or is the distinction between right and wrong 
in principle the most important of the many differences that our world mani- 
fests? On these simple, elemental, absolutely imperative questions, which in 
the end determine the conduct of our lives, we get almost no help from run- 
of-the-mill scientists. 


Either way the plain man comes off badly. If he is forced to admit, as was 
Job, on the basis of personal experience that many of the answers of ortho- 
dox theology to these questions are apparently wrong, he is not helped by 
being told when he turns to the professional scientist that one must not ask 
aie questions and that there probably are no answers. When an occasional 
scientist does hazard a tentative personal answer to such questions, he is likely 
to be chided by his colleagues for being unprofessional and out of bounds, 
and is bidden go back to his gallipots. We might as well face the fact that 
given now a full, fair hundred years of the scientific method we cannot look 
to science for any near-at-hand vindication of a new and adequate set of moral 
universals that will save our world from going to hell unless science is willing 
to allow and encourage in the terms of its own thinking something like a 
religious faith, of which its ethic shall be the practical expression. 

Finally, this loss of moral universals coincides in time with a century that 
has been markedly humanistic in its interests and has tended in its religious 
thought toward an unashamed humanism. Canon Barry, who has been for 
years at Westminster, recently said that humanism is the religion of 50 per cent 
of the intelligent persons in the modern world. We cannot afford to ignore 
this fact. Humanism is that kind of religion which proposes to concern itself 
solely with the affairs of man as man. So far as any “power not ourselves” 
may be involved, it is studiously agnostic. It does not deny that there may 
be a God, but it is determined not to run any risk of affirming that there is a 
God. In short, what we call “a spiritual universe” is, for religious purposes, 
put out of bounds and religion resolves itself into an attempt merely to con- 
duct the domestic affairs of the race decently. Humanists come into being 
because conventional believers in God have in the past been so bigoted in con- 
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duct or so mistaken in theory that faith in God becomes impossible. But the 
fact that theologians have often been wrong and that churchmen have often 
been cruel does not close the issue. Patently, if there is a God, we need much 
more accurate knowledge of him and of his ways than we now have, but we 
shall not get ahead with an attempt to deal more adequately with the mystery 
of life by deliberately refusing to think about “God.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the world will never gets its moral universals 
back until it again finds something like a religious faith. Of course man can- 
not compel himself to believe this or that article of faith by a fiat act of his 
will, but he can, at least, put himself in a believing attitude toward things. 
He can refuse to be contentedly agnostic. That, after all, is what has been 
wrong with modern man, not his agnosticism—for there is a strong strain of 
agnosticism in every religion—but his complacent contentment with that 
agnosticism. Job came to the point when he decided to give up bothering his 
head about the mystery of life and the world. But just when he had reached 
this comfortable solution of his difficulties, the Lord spoke to him out of a 
whirlwind and told him to stand on his feet and answer like a man. It rather 
seems as though out of the gales of modern history a voice were trying to say 
the same thing to us. There is little reason to suppose that World War Il 
is about to yield us any fresh or radical religious insights. After the first 
World War there was, it is true, a vague but widespread feeling that we might 
be on the verge of some great religious revival or spiritual discovery. Nothing 
came of that presentiment. Wars test such religion as men have; they do not 
beget new religions. 

Meanwhile, in the familiar religions we have at hand, there has been going 
on for the last ten years a kind of instinctive groping after the neglected 
ideas of “God,” “heaven,” and some “power-not-ourselves making for right- 
eousness.” This unorganized movement has had spokesmen all the way from 
Frank Buchman to Karl Barth, and is an attempt to correct an exaggerated 
“human class consciousness,” by reference to the universe as a whole. 

Unhappily, so far as many of us can see, this movement tends to be intel- 
lectually antiquarian, if not defeatist, in that it sounds a retreat to some safe 
period in the past. Protestants lapse back to the Reformation confessions of 
the sixteenth century; Catholics to the art and the theological systems of the 
thirteenth century. Why must we go back so far? 


A WORLD OF PRACTICAL IDEALISTS 


We should be more hopeful about the prospect for the near future if those 
who feel the need of vindicating their faith in a “spiritual universe” were not 
so far removed from us in their vernacular. The stained glass of Chartres is 
beautiful and the Institutes of Calvin structurally majestic, but these are not 
the media through which the modern mind expresses itself most directly. 

Ethically our situation is even more difficult. All great world religions have, 
in their moral regimens, a strong strain of world denial or world renunciation. 
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This negative quality has been, as a matter of fact, the fulcrum by which 
they have proposed to move history. But the natural man tends to world 
affirmation. How to square these rival ethics is a stubborn riddle—perhaps an 
insoluble riddle. But it cannot be shirked. 

All of us—manufacturers, industrialists, bankers, brokers, hand workers, 
professors, doctors, ministers—are involved together in the moral muddle and 
the moral tragedy of our time. Up to date we have really never taken time to 
try to know and understand one another’s minds. We have gone our own 
ways, observing the distinctive ethics of our several vocations and Ictting it go 
at that. In the future we must make far more occasions to initiate one another 
into our several codes of business and professional ethics and find common 
ground on which to take our moral stand. 

There is very little prospect that the utopia will come true in our lifetime. 
But that is no reason for not trying to make decent advance plans for it. 
Utopianism in the U.S. has hitherto been wholesale and rhetorical. Our mar- 
gins of safety and comfort have been so great that we have not had to be too 
concrete. But the time is soon coming, if it has not already come, when those 
margins will have been exhausted and our idealism, both religious and_politi- 
cal, will have to be much more specific in detail. 

There is abroad today an awareness that, though the important changes for 
the better in the structure of society have heen first conceived in the brains of 
solitary individuals, the prophetic ideas of such individuals have then to be 
worked out and actually tested in experiment in small “cells” or groups. 

Anything that a thoughtful and scrious man can do, whatever his profes- 
sion or vocation, to create such “cells” in his community, is probably the most 
worth-while thing that he can be doing. But the persons concerned must be 
prepared together to give as much thought to their ethical projects as they 
now give to the details of their so-called, and often miscalled, “secular” voca- 
tions. 


JULIAN HUXLEY 


THE BIOLOGIST LOOKS AT MAN 


HE WESTERN world today, as all previous contributors to this series 
have emphasized in one way or another, is caught in an apparent 
dilemma between two conflicting modes of thought. The one thinks 
in terms of absolutes—the absoluteness of truth, beauty, justice, goodness, 
themselves all deriving from an Absolute of absolutes, which is God. The 
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natural world is complemented by the supernatural, the body by the soul, the 
temporal by the eternal. This view gives an essentially static world picture; 
the flux of events is merely change, in which the only progress is a spiritual 
one, toward the perfection of cternal values. Empiricism and the experimental 
method are alien to it; the absolute of Revelation and the absolute of pure 
Reason will between them answer all the questions that can be answered. 
Man’s place in the universe is the place of an eternal soul, created by God, 
and working out its destiny in terms of eternal values. 

The other is the scientific method. It subjects the conclusions of reason to 
the arbitrament of hard fact to build an increasing body of tested knowledge. 
It refuses to ask questions that cannot be answered, and rejects such answers 
as cannot be provided except by Revelation. It discovers the relatedness of all 
things in the universe—of the motion of the moon to the influence of earth 
and sun, of the nature of the organism to its environment, of human civiliza- 
tion to the conditions under which it is made. It introduces history into every- 
thing. Stars and scenery have their history, alike with plant species or human 
institutions, and nothing is intelligible without some knowledge of its past. 
As Whitehead has said, cach event is the reflection or effect of every other 
event, past as well as present. It rejects dualism. The supernatural is in part 
the region of the natural that has not yet been understood, in part an inven- 
tion of human fantasy, in part the unknowable. Body and soul are not separate 
entities, but two aspects of one organization, and Man is that portion of the 
universal world stuff that has evolved until it is capable of rational and pur- 
poseful values. His place in the universe is to continue that evolution and to 
realize those values. 


These two ways of approaching and thinking about the universe are irrec- 
oncilable—as irreconcilable as is magic with scientific agriculture, witch doc- 
toring with preventive medicine, or number mysticism with higher mathce- 
matics. Because our thinking sull contains elements from both, it and we are 
confused. 

This is not the view of the previous contributors to this scries. In different 
ways they have maintained that the two systems of thought are not mutually 
exclusive but complementary. Though they all admit that the scientific or rela- 
tivist approach is adequate and indeed essential so far as it goes, they agree in 
asserting that it cannot go all the way—that it is necessarily partial and needs 
to be supplemented by some elements derived from the alternative way of 
thinking. Professor Sperry says that we must supplement science with moral 
universals. Professor Maritain frankly finds the only chance of regeneration in 
a philosophy based on Christian theology. Professor Montague, more vaguely, 
postulates a tendency toward ideal good operating in nature—an omnipresent 
but not omnipotent Holy Spirit, strongly reminiscent of Matthew Arnold's 
“something, not ourselves, which makes for rightcousness.” Professor Mon- 
tague calls this a god, without the capital letter. Professor Hocking is more 
definite: for him the truth of science needs to be supplemented by another 
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truth: that the world is our absolute, in that it has a unity and a purpose, 
and is (if I understand him) the conscious purpose of God. 


To me, this mixing of two totally different kinds of thinking can only lead 
to confusion. When men assert that the scientific approach is incomplete, it is 
because they have not been willing to follow it to its final conclusion, or be- 
cause they are mistaking an carly stage in its growth for full development. 

Science inevitably began by trying its hand on the simpler phenomena of 
nature. Its first triumphs were in mechanics, including the spectacular celestial 
mechanics of Newton. It next proceeded to simple physics, like the gas laws 
or the decomposition of white light. Chemistry, even clementary chemistry, 
did not take real shape ull a century later. The life sciences developed later 
than those of lifeless matter, for the sufhcing reason that they deal with more 
complex phenomena. Physiology had to wait on physics and chemistry before 
it could become scientific. The central fact of biology, evolution, was not estab- 
lished until modern science had been in existence for over two hundred years; 
the mysteries of heredity did not become clear until well on in the present 
century. In the same way the science of mind developed later than biological 
science. What Newton was for mechanics and physics, and Darwin for biol- 
ogy, Freud was for psychology—the originator of a new and illuminating way 
of thinking about the subject matter of his science. 

It is of some significance that none of the previous writers in this series have 
even mentioned Freud or taken the findings of modern psychology into con- 
sideration at all—not excluding Professor Montague, though he essays a_psy- 
chological analysis of the development of conscience in the growing child. 

This is one of the reasons for their claim that the scientific approach is insuf- 
ficient. Of course it is insufficient if you leave out the latest stage of its develop- 
ment. You might just as well leave out physiology and evolution and then 
claim that the scientific approach as represented by classical physics and chem- 
istry was insufhcicnt. No, the only cure for the insufficiency of science is more 
science. The scientific approach, empirical and where possible experimental, re- 
fusing the absolute for the relative, and rejecting the deductions of pure reason 
except when based upon the inductions of raw fact, cannot be rejected as in- 
sufhcient until it has been completely tried out on the analysis of human mind 
and human affairs as well as on that of nonliving matter. In these less complex 
fields its application has already revolutionized our way of thinking about the 
universe (not to mention producing the most spectacular practical results) ; 
there is no reason why it should not continue to do so as it consolidates its 
hold on the new areas it is now invading. Let us not forget that scientific 
method is extremely young: what are three centuries compared to the mil- 
lenniums of civilization, the million years of man, or the thousand million 
years of evolving life? 

Scientific method today has reached about as far in its understanding of 
human mind as it had in the understanding of electricity by the time of Gal- 
vani and Ampere. The Faradays and Clerk Maxwells of psychology are still 
to come; new tools of investigation, we can be sure, are still to be discovered 
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before we can penetrate much further, just as the invention of the telescope 
and calculus were necessary precursors of Newton’s great generalizations in 
mechanics. 

However, even with the progress that science has already made, it is possible 
to give a reasonably coherent world picture based on the scientific approach; 
and this contains elements of the greatest importance to our philosophy and to 
our practical outlook. One is that the universe is not dualistic but monistic; 
another is the incorporation of values within the scientific picture, and a recon- 
ciliation of their absoluteness in principle with their relativity iN practice; a 
third is the real existence of progress in evolution; a fourth is the complete 
and sole responsibility of man for achieving any further progress that may 
be made on this planet, and the falsity of all his attempts to shift any of the 
burden of his responsibilities onto the shoulders of outside powers; and a fifth 
is the establishment of the devcloped human personality as the highest product 
of the universe (or at least the highest product of which we have any knawl- 
edge), with all the implications of this fact for our social and_ political 
philosophy. 


DARWIN IS VINDICATED 


Let me take these points one by one, to show their interconncction. The 
way of advance for truth is in general the same as the way of advance for 
existing life: of two alternatives, one dies out, not because the other destroys 
it directly, but because it is less fitted to survive. Even after Copernicus, the 
doctrine that the sun goes round the earth could still be logically maintained. 
But it demanded enormous complexity of epicycle upon epicycle. The rival 
theory that the carth goes round the sun was far simpler and more satisfying; 
in the climate provided by developing civilization it survived, the other simply 
died out of human thinking. 

The monistic, unitary view of the universe will survive for the same kind 
of reason. Our scientific knowledge now permits us to assert definitely that 
there is no break in the continuity of phenomena. All matter, living or life- 
less, is composed of the same units—all the millions of different lifeless sub- 
stances, as well as of living species, are made of different combinations of the 
chemical elements, and these in turn of different combinations of still more 
elementary particles (or “wavicles”). In reproduction, there is no moment at 
which life enters; there is continuity of life between the offspring and _ its 
parent or parents. The offspring is merely a detached portion of the parental 
living substance. Nowhere in the transformation of microscopic ovum to adult 
human being is there a break at which one can say “here mind appears,” or 
“there personality enters”; development is continuous. 

It is the same with the vast process of organic evolution. Here too gradual- 
ness and continuity reign; there is no moment at which we can say that reptile 
ends or bird begins, no definite demarcation between man and not-man, no 
sharp line at which we must or indeed could postulate the sudden injection of 
thought or soul into evolving life. The ideas of evolution by brusque muta- 
tions of large extent have disappeared: with the new knowledge of the last 
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twenty years the overwhelming consensus of biology has returned to support 
Darwin's original view of the extreme gradualness of all evolutionary change. 

Nor is there the least reason for postulating any sudden injection of life 
into our world. Living matter is composed of the same clements as nonliving, 
and no trace of any special “vital energy” has been detected. The scientific 
view is that under the conditions obtaining during the early history of the 
earth, the particular combination of matter that we call life was formed in the 
cosmic test tube, and once formed could maintain itself by its power of self- 
reproduction. Any other hypothesis is less simple: the onus of proof falls 
on those who would maintain it. 


THE QUICK AND TITE DEAD 


What then becomes of the apparent dualism berwecn matter and spirit? 
Many philosophers, including Professor Montague, persist in affirming that 
the only alternative is materialism, according to which mind is “a function of 
the body (matter), and depends upon it completely.” This is an easy thesis 
to demolish; and having demolished it, they can conclude that the dualistic 
alternative is true. The real alternative to dualism they have conveniently 
omiticd to mention. 

The only logical alternative to dualism is monism—that matter and mind 
are two aspects of one reality, that there exists one world stuff, which reveals 
material or mental properties according to the point of view. Looked at from 
the outside, the world stuff has nothing but material properties; its operations 
appear as mind only to itself, from within.’ The first objection to this, that 
we have experience of the minds of other people, disappears when we remem- 
ber that this expericnce is not direct, as is the expericnce of our own psychic 
processes, but indirect, deduced from other people’s behavior (including ex- 
pression and verbal behavior), combined with our knowledge of our own 
minds. The second objection, that a dead man still has the same body as a live 
one, and therefore differs by the Joss of a living soul, is still more easily dis- 
posed of. A dead body is not the same as a living body: the chemical condi- 
tions in it—for instance the presence of enough oxygen for the functioning 
of the tissues—are different. If you substitute oil for acid in the battery of your 
automobile, no current will pass. The interpretation of a primitive savage 
might well be that the living soul of the contraption had fled. But we know 
that the conditions have been altered: restore the old conditions and the bat- 
tery becomes “live” again. It is the same with the body. The physicochemical - 
conditions of the dead body are different from those of the living body: if 
you could restore the conditions found in the living body, the dead body 
would live again. This has been done by artificially restarting the heart; but 
owing to the rapidity with which irreversible changes take place in dying 
cells, this has so far proved possible only within a very short time after death 
(or, if you prefer, what otherwise would have been death) has occurred. 


'Mind is used here broadly, to denote all psychical activity und experience, conscious or sub- 
conscious, sensory, emotional, cognitive and conative. 
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But if the world stuff is both matter and mind in one; if there is no break 
in continuity between the thinking, feeling adult human being and the inert 
ovum from which he developed; no break in continuity between man and his 
remote pre-amoebic ancestor; no break in continuity between life and not-life— 
why then mind or something of the same nature as mind must exist through- 
out the entire universe. This is, I believe, the truth. We may never be able to 
prove it, but it is the most economical hypothesis: it fits the facts much more 
simply than docs any dualistic theory, whether a universal dualism or one that 
assumes that mind is suddenly introduced into existing matter at a certain 
stage, and very much more simply than one-sided idealism (in the metaphysi- 
cal scnse) or one-sided materialism. 


THE SIGNIFICANT ELECTRIC EEL 


The notion that there is something of the same nature as human mind in 
lifeless matter at first sight appears incredible or ridiculous. Let us, however, 
illustrate its possibility by considering certain well-established biological facts 
concerning electricity. Apart from lightning, the only powerful electric phe- 
nomena known before the late eighteenth century were the clectric shocks 
produced by the electric eel, the electric ray, and one or two other kinds of fish. 
The production of electricity by life might justly have appeared as something 
rare and sporadic. However, as physiology progressed, it was found that elec- 
tric currents pass when a nerve is stimulated, when a muscle contracts, when 
a gland secretes; in fact we know that all vital activities, of whatever kind, 
from conscious thought to the fertilization of the egg, are accompanied by some 
electrical activity. The electrical charges are extremely minute and can be de- 
tected only by the most refined instruments; but they are always there. ‘They 
are there because what we call electricity is one aspect of all matter (indeed, 
when we get down to the ultimate units of matter, such as electrons, their 
electric properties seem to be the most essential). 

In the electric eel, certain muscles have been modified so that though they 
have lost their original function of contraction, their electric discharges are 
accumulated as in a galvanic pile, and the total voltage and current are quite 
respectable. Whereas in the great majority of cases the electrical properties of 
living matter play no special part in the life of the animal, they have become 
the specific function of the eel’s electric organs: an accident of nature has be- 
come biologically significant. 

One may suggest that the same sort of thing has happened with mind. All 
the activities of the world stuff are accompanied by mental as well as by mate- 
rial happenings; in most cases, however, the mental happenings are at such 
a low level of intensity that we cannot detect them; we may perhaps call them 
“psychoid” happenings, to emphasize their difference in intensity and quality 
from our own psychical or mental activities. In those organs that we call 
brains, however, the psychoid activities are, in some way, made to reinforce 
each other until, as is clearly the case in higher animals, they reach a high level 
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of intensity; and they are the dominant and specific function of the brain of 
man. Until we learn to detect psychoid activities of low intensity, as we have 
learned to do with electrical happenings, we cannot prove this. But already 
it has become the simplest hypothesis that will fit the facts of developmental 
and evolutionary continuity. 

In evolution, scicnce has not merely revealed the bridge that provides con- 
tinuity between man and lifeless matter, but has also discovered what is per- 
haps the most important single biological fact yet known—the fact of evolu- 
tionary progress. A great deal of evolution is mere diversification. New species 
constantly arise, adapted to slightly different conditions, or produced by the 
biological accidents of isolation or hybridization. Through this frill of diver- 
sity, however, there can be perceived a scries of long-range trends, whose course 
runs for millions or tens of millions of years. The great majority of these trends 
are specializations. They fit the existing type more closcly to one mode of 
life, and in so doing cut it off from success in others. In the evolution of 
higher mammals, for instance, one line specialized as predators, and became 
the carnivores; another specialized in chewing and digesting foliage and herb- 
age, and usually in swift running, to become the ungulates; a third in flying— 
the bats; a fourth in marine life—the whales and porpoises; and so on. It is a 
universal rule that one-sided specializations eventually come to a dead end. 
There is a point beyond which natural selection cannot push them. It is im- 
possible to be more perfectly streamlined than a dolphin; when the horse stock 
had reduced its digits to one, it could go no further; elephants are close to the 
limit of weight that is possible for an efficient land animal. When a speciali- 
zation has reached its biomechanical limit, it remains unchanged—unless new 
competition causes it to become extinct. Thus most mammals have not evolved 
in any important way for ten or twenty million years, birds not for twenty 
or twenty-five million, ants not for thirty million. 

But besides these lincs of specialization we find a few lines whose trend 
is toward all-round instead of one-sided improvement; and these are not 
doomed to come to a stop. It is this all-round and potentially unlimited ad- 
vance that may legitimately be called progress. It is concrete and measurable. 
It consists in an increased control by life over its environment, an increased 
independence to the changes of that environment, an increase of knowledge, of 
harmonious complexity and _sclf-regulation. 

But it is not universal or inevitable. It occurs in a few only out of the tens 
of thousands of evolving types. It reveals itself not in any advance of life as a 
whole, but in a raising of the level reached by the type that is biologically 
dominant at any given ume. The union of many cells to form a single indi- 
vidual was evolutionary progress. So was the formation of a central nervous 
system, of a head, of a blood circulation, of elaborate sense organs. Later on, 
emergence onto land, with its consequent increase of sclf-regulation, marked 
a step in progress; so did the self-regulation of temperature that we call warm 
blood, the nourishment of the mammalian young by its mother, and the steady 
development of intelligence and the power to profit by experience in the mam- 
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malian stock. The evolution by man of conceptual thought, of conscious rea- 
son and purpose, finally produced a dominant type with radically new bio- 
logical characteristics. 


EVOLUTION OF PERSONALITY 


To assert that man is the highest product of evolution to date is a statement 
of simple biological fact. There are, however, some other points concerning 
man’s position relative to evolutionary progress that are less obvious. First is 
the curious fact that the human species is now the sole repository of any pos- 
sible future progress for life. When multicellular animals first appeared, they 
all had reached a new level of progress: later, some cut themselves off from 
further advance by entering on blind alleys, such as the fixed, vegetative exist- 
ence of the polyps and corals or the headlessness and radial symmetry of the 
starfish and other echinoderms. The process of restriction has now gone so far 
that all future progress hangs on human germ plasm. It is a biological impos- 
sibility for any other line of life to progress into a new dominant type—not 
the ant, the rat, nor the ape. 

Second, with the evolution of man, the character of progress becomes altered. 
With human consciousness, values and ideals appeared on earth for the first 
time. The criteria of further progress must include the degree to which those 
ideal values are satisfied. The quest for truth and knowledge, virtue, beauty 
and esthetic expression, and its satisfaction through the channels of science 
and philosophy, mysticism and morality, literature and the arts, becomes one 
of the modes or avenues of evolutionary progress. A tendency in this direction 
had been manifested earlier in evolution. On the whole, biological progress in 
its later stages had been more concerned with independence of the environ- 
ment than with control over it. The introduction of ideal values makes it pos- 
sible for this tendency to go further. We may anticipate that in the remote 
future human control over the environment will become increasingly devoted 
to sccuring greater independence, greater freedom from material exigencies, 
and both of them together to securing a greater degree of self-realization and 
of the satisfaction of human values. 

It is also important to note that biological progress demands no special 

agency. In other words, it does not require the intervention of a conscious 

Divine purpose, nor the operation of some mysterious life force or Aan vital: 
like most other facts of evolution, it is the automatic result of the blind forces 
of reproduction, variation, and differential survival. Newton’s great generaliza- 
tion of gravitational attraction made it possible and indeed necessary to dis- 
pense with the idea of Ged guiding the stars in their courses; Darwin’s equally 
great generalization of natural selection made it possible and necessary to dis- 
pense with the idea of God guiding the evolutionary courses of life. Finally, 
the generalizations of modern psychology and comparative religion make it 
possible, and necessary, to dispense with the idea of God guiding the evolu- 
tionary cpurses of the human spccies, through inspiration or other form of 
supernatural direction. 
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The present culmination of the thousand-million-year sweep of biological 
progress is the human species, with all its defects and mistakes. Thus the high- 
est and richest product of the cosmic process (or, again, the highest of which 
we have any knowledge) is the devcloped human personality. It is among 
individual men and women that we must search for our exemplars. 


REPRESSION IS NORMAL 


A corollary of the facts of evolutionary progress is that man must not at- 
tempt to put off any of his burden of responsibility onto the shoulders of out- 
side powers, whether these be conceived as magic or necessity, as life force 
or as God. Man stands alone as the agent of his fate and the trustee of prog- 
ress for life. To accept his responsibility consciously is itself an important step 
toward more rapid progress. Here is a field where a philosophy based on the 
scientific outlook is of the utmost practical importance. 

But the problem that most perplexes our present age remains the question 
of moral certitude. As Dean Sperry says, it is the loss of the “ethical univer- 
sals,” with which Christianity has equipped Western civilization, that creates 
the “grave moral perplexities” of the present. This is where modern psychology 
enters the picture. For a justification of our moral code we no longer have to 
have recourse to theological revelation, or to a metaphysical Absolute; Freud 
in combination with Darwin suffice to give us our philosophic vision. The 
great contribution of Freud was the discovery of the unconscious mind. What 
matter if logicians assert that the phrase is a contradiction in terms? It is now 
firmly established that through the process known as repression, desires and 
idcas, emotions and purposes, can be forced out of consciousness, or at least 
out of contact with the main organization of consciousness that we call the 
self or ego. They are then “in the unconscious,” but in the unconscious they 
continue operating just as if they were ordinary processes of the mind, and 
they are still able to influence the conscious life of the ego in the most varied 
ways. 

Repression is the banishment from consciousness of desires and ideas that 
produce otherwise intolerable conflict. It is a special form of what psycholo- 
gists and neurologists call inhibition. The represscd ideas are so intolerable 
that consciousness will not even recognize their existence or examine them 
rationally; yet they are so powerful that they distort consciousness itsclf. They 
may manage to enter, in suitably disguised forms, into the very forces of the 
mind that aid in their repression, and lead to a neurotic conflict that is indefi- 
nitely prolonged. They may cmerge under the guise of perversions, sublima- 
uons, compulsions, or mere oddities of behavior. Most important for our pur- 
pose, since the conflict is never faced in the light of conscious reason, it has 
to be resolved by irrational methods; emotional force must be met by emo- 
tional force. This is accomplished by the development of what psychoanalysts 
call the superego, a mental construction embodying the repressive forces, and 
also the feelings of guilt engendered by the conflict. From another angle, the 
superego may be looked on as the injection of external authority into the in- 
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fant’s developing personality. There it takes root under the form of a sense 
of moral compulsion. To complete the story, we may add that it is often re- 
projected outward, so to speak, in the form of a jealous God, an absolute moral 
law, an infallible Pihrer, or some other externalization. 

The superego is a rationalization of the conflict between primitive unregu- 
lated impulse and the deep infantile need for dependence. It can be equated 
with certain aspects of conscience; it gives the compulsive force to taboos, both 
ritual and ethical; it provides morality with its irrational certitudes, and some- 
times with an unpardoning ruthlessness; primitively, its strength is bound up 
with cruelty, and this issues in the idca of punishment for sin, including ex- 
piatory self-torture. It is, in fact, the nonrational and emotional element. in 
ethics. 

It has not, I think, been sufhciently recognized that repression is normal 
in man. Man is the only organism whose mind is so constructed that conflict 
is inevitable. The young child is subjected to powerful conflicts even before 
it can talk and reason, and long before it has adequate experience to resolve 
a conflict rationally. Repression is thus an adaptation to conflict, especially to 
carly conflict; in its absence, the degree of assurance necessary for action and 
adjustment would be impossible. 


Undoubtedly the picture of human psychology given by psychoanalysis and 
other modern dynamic theories is crude and incomplete, but equally undoubt- 
edly it is a first approximation to the truth. It is as great an improvement over 
older theories as was mid-nincteenth-century physiology, for all its crudity, 
over the medieval theory of humors, or Dalton’s atomic theory of chemistry, 
for all its incompleteness, over alchemy. 

Its importance for philosophy, and especially for ethics, is enormous, for it 
enables us to understand how ethical and other values can be absolute in prin- 
ciple while remaining obstinately relative in practice; and in conjunction with: 
our knowledge of evolution, it enables us to reconcile absolutism and relativ- 
ism by uniting them in the concept of right direction. 

Values appear absolute for two reasons. The first is a result of the structure 
of language. The very existence of general and abstract terms like true and 
truth implies that an absolute Truth exists, and also that there is always an 
absolute difference between truth and falschood. This, however, is not the case. 
Truth is only absolute when it deals with the incomplete, such as the abstrac- 
tions from reality that form the basis of mathematics. The absolute difference 
between truth and falsehood only applies in a limited number of situations. 
The atomic theory of Dalton was true in giving a reasonably accurate picture 
of chemical fact. It was incorrect in ascribing indivisibility to atoms; but this 
docs not make it false, only incomplete. The fact remains, however, that man’s 
capacity for conceptual thought makes it more difficult for him to think in 
relative terms. The general and the abstract tend, almost automatically, to 
become invested with the intellectual halo of the absolute. The lesson of sci- 
ence is that this tendency should be resisted. Paradoxically, we find that we 
are enabled to accumulate a more complete and a more certain store of knowl- 
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edge when, as in science, we reject the possibility of absolute completeness or 
absolute certainty, and are prepared.to abandon our dearest theories in the face 
of new facts. 

What holds for truth holds also for beauty and goodness. But in the case 
of goodness in particular, this predisposition to translate the particular into the 
general, the gencral into the abstract, and the abstract into the absolute, is re- 
inforced by another effect—the sense of emotional certitude which in its origin 
is to be traced to the mental mechanisms growing out of the need for infantile 
repression. Thanks to repression, it is natural for us not only to think in abso- 
lute terms, but to feel in them. The inhibiting influences of the superego tend 
to produce an intolerant assurance of being right, because only through such 
am assurance could they have succeeded in repressing their opponents into the 
unconscious. In so far as they succeed, they acquire emotional certitude; and 
that emotional certitude, given the construction of the human mind, inevitably 
tends to rationalize itself by claiming absolute value. 


THE ETHICAL CONFLICT 


When, however, we come to practice, we find ourselves plunged back into 
the confusion of the relative. For instance, granted that we win this war, what 
will be the right way of treating Germany f The absolute principle of justice 
makes us feel the demand that crime should be punished. But, applied to the 
Germans, does this mean punishing Hitler, the Nazi leaders, all those directly 
guilty of cruelty and injustice, or the whole German people? Furthermore, 
the absolute principle of justice conflicts with the equally absolute principles 
of mercy and love. And finally these absolute emotional principles come in 
conflict with the frankly utulitarian principles like the greatest good of the 
greatest number, whose application must be decided rationally and relatively 
_to circumstances. Clearly one course will prove to be more right than another; 
but in deciding which to adopt, the so-called absolute ethical and moral prin- 
ciples will only take us part way. 

The same is true of the individual. As he grows up, he finds that his appar- 
ently absolute ethical values constantly necd the assistance of relativism, in 
the shape of rational judgment in the light of experience, if they are to be 
applicable to particular situations. It is wrong to lie; but we at know cir- 
cumstances where it is more wrong to tell the truth. It is wrong to take life; 
but it needs rational judgment to decide whether this applies to war, to certain 
cases of suicide and abortion, to cuthanasia, to birth control. 

In fact, one of the chief tasks before each individual is to make a rational 
and relative adjustment of the apparent absolute of his primitive ethics, de- 
rived from infantile repression, to the practical realities of life. To accomplish 
this, it may even be necessary that the original structure of repressed and re- 
pressing forces be destroyed, whcther by some violent emotional or religious 
experience, or by the deliberate “mental operation” of psychoanalysis or other 


form of psychotherapy. 
Looked at from the evolutionary point of view, both the individual ethical 
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values of the superego and the collective ones of the current system of religion 
and morality are adaptations enabling human life to carry on without too 
great a degree of incertitude and inner conflict. This means that they must 
have some degree of external relevance to the environment in which they 
arise, and are bound to change as it changes. For instance, so long as infectious 
disease was supposed to be a punishment for sin, it was possible to regard 
sacrifice to the gods as an ethical duty in times of pestilence. Today our mod- 
ern knowledge makes it ethical for us to compel the forcible isolation of suf- 
ferers from such discases. Again, under the new conditions of Hitler’s aggres- 
sion and hateful methods of warfare, many convinced pacifists have changed 
their strong ethfcal belief that war is always wrong. 

In the light of these facts, the dilemma of ethics begins to look rather dif- 
ferent. The absoluteness of ethical values turns out to be apparent only, spring- 
ing partly from the feeling of certitude or even compulsion associated with 
repression, partly from man’s natural yearning for certitude, partly from his 
language habits. On the other hand, the inconstancy of ethical values revealed 
by history and anthropology, which is at first so confusing and distressing, 
turns out not to be wholly at random. Ethics is related, though incompletely 
and indirectly, to the solid facts of man’s environment: it is a social adaptation. 

The task before us, as ethical beings, now begins to take shape. It is to pre- 
serve the force of ethical conviction that springs up naturally out of infantile 
dependence and the need for inhibition and repression in carly life, but to see 
that it is applied, under the correctives of reason and experience, to provide 
the most efficient and the most desirable moral framework for living. This 
will undoubtedly mean radical changes in the carly upbringing of children, 
as well as in the methods of cducation and in accepted religions and codes 
of ethics. For instance, sociologists are beginning to realize that existing ethico. 
religious systems often contain a large element of psychological compensation: 
they compensate for the miserics of this world with the bliss of a world to 
come, they compensate for ignorance of fact with certitude of feeling, they 
compensate for actual imperfections of ethical practice by setting up impos- 
sible ethical ideals. This is not merely hypocrisy; it is a primitive method of 
self-defense against a hard and difficult reality. 

Again, it is becoming clear that harshness of punishment in carly life tends 
to the development of a morally vindictive superego: other methods are re- 
quired for the development of a character where the aggressive and sadistic 
impulses are kept subordinate. The most difficult lesson to learn is that irra- 
tional and intolerant certitude is undesirable. We have seen how this applies 
to truth: the lesson is difficult there also, but science has learned it. It will be 
even more difficult to learn in ethics: but it must be learned if we are to 
emerge from psychological barbarism. To cling to certitude is to prolong an 
infantile reaction beyond the period when it is necessary. To become truly 
adult, we must learn to bear the burden of incertitude. 

Another serious difficulty is how to arouse strong ethical feeling on impor- 
tant moral issues. It is easy to feel strongly about sexual behavior, because 
almost inevitably certain components of the sexual impulse become repressed 
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in early life—so easy, in fact, that “morality” is often used to mean sexual 
morality alone. But it is much harder to fcel strongly about social problems 
such as malnutrition or unemployment because the connection with the re- 
pressive mechanism is not so automatic. Through education and general social 
attitude such problems can be linked with a strong fecling about the wrong- 
ness of cruelty, which in its turn is readily generated by the repression of the 
aggressive impulses. In addition, of course, the child’s natural sense of sym- 
pathy can be appealed to and strengthened, and primitive feclings of aggres- 
sion can be sublimated and canalized into constructive activities. But any 
strong emotional sense of absolute wrongness can only be introduced by utiliz- 
ing the fact of repression, with its accompanying load of guilt. Society must 
make rational use of an irrational mechanism to create the system of valucs it 
wants. 
MAN IS TITER MEASURE OF PROGRESS 


I would draw some such general and final conclusion as this. A scientifically 
based philosophy enables us in the first place to cease tormenting ourselves 
with questions that ought not to be asked because they cannot be answered— 
such as questions about a First Cause, or Creation, or Ultimate Reality. Sec- 
ondly, it encourages us to think in terms of right direction and optimum speed 
in place of complete but static solutions. At the present moment, for instance, 
it is much more essential to know that we are moving with reasonable speed 
toward certain general types of supernational cooperation than to nail some 
elaborate blueprint of international organization to our masthead. Thirdly, it 
is capable of giving man a much truer picture of his nature and his place in 
the universe than any other philosophic approach. Man is now the dominant 
biological type, and the devcloped human individual the highest product of 
the cosmic process that we know. That is a proud piece of knowledge. It is 
tempered by the reflection that very few human individuals realize a fraction 
of their possibilities, and that in a large proportion, passive or active evil pre- 
dominates. But the knowledge has important practical bearings. Once we real- 
ize that the development of individuals is the ultimate yardstick by which to 
measurc human progress, we can see more clearly how to formulate our war 
aims. 

The fact that we, all the human beings now in existence, are the exclusive 
trustees for carrying any further the progress already achieved by life is a 
responsibility which, if sobering, is also inspiring; as is the fact that we have 
no longer either the intellectual or the moral right to shift any of this re- 
sponsibility from our own shoulders to those of God or any other outside 
power. Indced, the problem that appears to be the most perplexing and dis- 
tressing turns out, in the light of a thoroughgoing scientific approach, to be 
full of encouragement. ] mean the problem of ethical and other values. We 
have been accustomed to think of these as a scaffolding for our morals, con- 
veniently run up for us by some outside agency. Now that this is no longer 
possible, we feel bewildered, unable to conceive of any firm moral construc- 
tion in which we can abide. The truth, however, as shown by the extension 
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of scientific method into individual and social psychology, is that we create 
our own values. Some we generate consciously; some subconsciously; and 
some only indirectly, through the structure of the societies in which we live. 
Through a fuller comprehension of these mechanisms we shall be able to guide 
and accelerate this process of value creation, which is not only essential for 
our individual lives but basic to the achieving of true evolutionary progress in 
the future. 


ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 


THREE GREAT ELEMENTS IN HUMAN PROGRESS 


HERE are three ideas which seem to me to stand out above all others 

in the influence they have exerted and are destined to exert upon the 

development of the human race. They have appeared at widely sep- 
arated epochs because they correspond to different stages in the growth of 
man’s knowledge of himself and of bis world. Each of these ideas can un- 
doubtedly be traced back until its origins become lost in the dim mists of 
prehistoric times, for the sage and the prophet, the thinker and the dreamer, 
have probably existed since the days of the caveman, and the first has always 
seen, the second felt, truth to which his times were wholly unresponsive. But 
it is a general rule that when the times are ripe an idea that may have been 
adumbrated in individual minds millenniums earlier begins to work its way 
into the consciousness of the race as a whole, and from that time on exerts 
a powerful influence upon the springs of human progress. In this sensc, these 
three ideas may be called discoverics and times may be set at which they begin 
to appear. The first of these, and the most important of the three, is the gift 
of religion to the race; the other two sprang from the womb of science. They 
are 

1. The idea of the Golden Rule; 

2. The idea of natural law; 

3. The idea of age-long growth, or evolution. 

The first idea, namely, that one’s own happiness, one s own most permanent 
satisfactions are to be found through trying to forget oneself and secking, in- 
stead, the common good, this altruistic ideal is so contrary to the immediate 
promptings of the animal within us that it is not strange that it found little 
place in the thinking or acting of the ancient world, nor for that matter, in 
spite of the professions of Christianity, in the acting of the modern world 
either. There will be common consent, however, that the greatest, most con- 
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sistent, most influential proponent of this idea who has ever lived was Jesus 
of Nazareth. Buddha, Confucius, Socrates, all had now and then given voice 
to it, but Jesus made it the sum and substance of his whole philosophy of life. 
When he said, “All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you even so do ye also unto them, for this 1s the law and the pr ophets,” I take 
it that he meant by that last phrase that this precept epitomized in his mind 
all] that had been commanded and foretold—that it embodied the summation 
of duty and of aspiration. 

Now when the life and teachings of Jesus became the basis of the religion 
of the whole western world, an event of stupendous importance for the des- 
tinies of mankind had certainly taken place, for a new set of ideals had been 
definitely and officially adopted by a very considerable fraction of the human 
race, a fraction which will be universally recognized to have held within it no 
small portion of the world’s human energics and progressive capacities, and 
which has actually been to no small degree determinative of the direction of 
human progress. 

The significance of this event is completely independent even of the his- 
toricity of Jesus. The service of the Christian religion, my own faith in essen- 
tial Christianity would not be diminished one iota if it should in some way 
be discovered that no such individual as Jesus ever existed. If the ideas and 
ideals for which he stood sprang up spontaneously in the minds of men with- 
out the stimulus of a single great character, the result would be even more 
wonderful and more inspiring than it is now, for it would mean that the spirit 
of Jesus actually is more widely spread throughout the world than we realize. 
In making this statement, I am endeavoring to say just as positively and em- 
phatically as I can, that the credentials of Jesus are found wholly in his teach- 
ings and in his character as recorded by his teachings, and not at all in any 
real or alleged historical events. And in making that affirmation, let me also 
emphasize the fact that I am only paraphrasing Jesus’ own words when he 
refused to let his disciples rest his credentials upon a sign. 

My conception then of the essentials of religion, at least of the Christian 
religion, and no other need here be considered, is that those essentials consist 
in just two things: first, in inspiring mankind with the Christlike, 2. ¢., the 
altruistic zdeal, and that means specifically, concern for the common good AS 
contrasted with one’s own individual impulses and interests, wherever in one’s 
own judgment the two come into conflict; and second, inspiring mankind to 
do, rather than merely to think about, its duty, the definition of duty for each 
individual being what he himself conccives to be for the common good. In 
three words, I conccive the essential task of religion to be “to develop the con- 
sciences, the ideals and the aspirations of mankind.” 

It is very important to notice that in the definitions I have given duty has 
nothing to do with what somebody else conceives to be for the common good, 
#. ¢., with morality in the derivative sense of the mores of a people. Endless 

confusion and an appalling amount of futility gets into popular discussion 
merely because of a failure to differentiate between these two conceptions. As 
I shall use the words, then, moral and immoral, or moral right and wrong, 
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are purely subjective terms. The question of what actually is for the common 

good is the whole stupendous problem of science in the broad sense of that 

term, i. e., of knowledge, and has nothing to do with religion or with morals 

as I am using these words. There are only two kinds of immoral conduct. 
The first is due to indifference, thoughtlessness, failure to reflect upon what is 
for the common good, in other words, carcless, impulsive, unreflective living 
on the part of people who know that they ought at least to try to think things 
through. I suspect that ninety-nine per cent of all immorality is of this type and 
that this furnishes the chief reason for religious effort and the chief field for 
religious activity. For both cxample and precept unquestionably have the 
power to increase the relatively small fraction of the population that attempts 
to be reflectively moral. The second type of immorality is represented by “the 
unpardonable sin” of which Jesus spoke, viz., deliberate refusal, after reflec- 
tion, to follow the light when seen. 

Thus far, I have been dealing only with what seem to me to be obvious 
facts, mere platitudes, if you will, for the sake of not being misunderstood 
when I speak about the essentials of religion. 1 am not at this moment con- 
cerned with how far the practice of religion has at times fallen short of the 
ideals stated in the foregoing essentials. 1 am now merely reaffirming the belief 
with which I began, and which I suspect that, after the foregoing explanations, 
not many will question, though I know there are some who will, that the 
discovery of the foregoing ideals, and their official adoption as the basis of the 
religion of the Western World has within the past two thousand years exer- 
cised a stupendous influence upon the destinies of the race. 

But I am going to go farther and to express some convictions about the 
relation of those ideals not only to the past but, also, to the present and to the 
future. I am going to affirm that those idcals are the most potent and signif- 
icant element in the religion of the Western World today. It is true that 
many individual western religions contain some elements in addition to these, 
some of them good, some harmless, some bad, and that the good and the bad 
are so mixed in some of them that it is not always casy, even from my own 
point of view, to determine whether a given branch of religion is worthwhile 
or not. Nevertheless, looking at western religion as a whole, the following facts 
seem to me obvious and very significant. 

First, that if the basis of western religion is to be found in the element 
that is common to all its branches, then the one indispensable element in it 
now is just that element that formed the centre of Jesus’ teaching, and that I 
have called above the essence of religion; second, that no man who believes 
in the fundamental value for the modern world of the essentials of religion 
as defined above, and in the necessity for the definite organization of religion 
for the sake of making it socially cffective, needs to withdraw himself from 
the religious groups, and thereby to exert his personal influence against the 
spread of the essential religious ideals, since in America, at least, he will have 
no difficulty in finding religious groups who demand nothing of their adher- 
ents more than the belief in the foregoing ideals, coupled with an honest 
effort to live in conformity with them; third, that a very large fraction of the 
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altruistic and humanitarian and forward-looking work of the world, in all its 
forms, has today its mainsprings in the Christian churches. My own judgment 
is that about ninety-five per cent of it has come, and is coming, directly or 
indirectly, from the influence of organized religion in the United States. My 
own judgment is that, if the influence of American churches in the further- 
ance of socially wholesome and forward-looking movements, in the spread of 
conscientious and unsclfish living of all sorts, were to be eliminated, our 
democracy would in a few years become so corrupt that it could not endure. 
These last two are, however, merely individual judgments, the correctness of 
which I cannot prove. Some will, no doubt, differ with me in them. 

Now looking to the influence of religion in the future, ] have in the pre- 
ceding found the essence of the gospel of Jesus in the Golden Rule, which, 
broadly interpreted, means the devclopment in the individual of a sense of 
social responsibility. Civilization itself is dependent in the last analysis pri- 

marily upon just this thing. The change from the individual life of the animal 
to the group life of civilized man, especially in a world of science, a life of 
ever-expanding complexity as our scientific civilization advances, is obviously 
impossible unless, in peneral, the individual learns, in ever-incrcasing measure, 
to subordinate his impulses and interests to the furtherance of the group life. 
The reason that the western world, which has led, as we westerners think, 
in the development of civilization, adopted Christianity as its religion is to be 
found in the last analysis, I suspect, in the fact that western civilization with 
its highly organized group life found that it could not possibly develop with- 
out it; and if this is so, the future is certainly going to need the essentials of 
Christianity even more than the past has needed them. In other words, the 
job that the churches in the past have becn in the main trying to do, and the 
job that, I think, in spite of their weaknesses and follies, they have in the 
main succeeded fairly well in doing; namely, the job of developing the con- 
sciences, the ideals, and the aspirations of mankind, must be done by some 
agency in the future even more effectively than it has been done in the past. 

There are just two ways in which this can be done; namely, first, by de- 
stroying organized religion as Russia has recently been attempting to do, and 
building upon its ruins some other organization which will carry on the work 
that the church has in the main done in the past, some other organization 
which will embody the essentials of religion, but be free from its faults. The 
second way is to assist organized religion as it now exists to climinate its faults 
and to be more effective in emphasizing and in spreading, with ever-increas- 
ing vigor, its essentials. The second method may perhaps be impossible in some 
countries. I should need to know those countries better than I do now before 
I could express an opinion. But, for our own country, I feel altogether sure 
of my ground, and I take it that most thinking men will agree with me that 
the second way is the only feasible way. 

In the United States organized religion has already undergone an amazing 
evolution and has thus shown its capacity to evolve. It first sloughed off, or had 
cut away from it, the awful incubus of political power when the complete 
separation of church and state was decreed by the far-visioned men who made 
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our Constitution. Second, it has to a considerable degree—much more than in 
many countries—freed itself from the shackles that are imposed by central 
authority and vested rights and has thus left itself free to evolve. Third, it has 
within recent years been rapidly freeing itself, despite some sporadic indica- 
tions to the contrary, from the curse of superstition, and getting nearer and 
nearer to the essentials of religion. Finally, if the growth of modern science 
has taught anything to religion and to the modern world, it is that the method 
of progress ts the method of evolution, not the method of revolution. Let 
every man reflect on these things well before he assists by his influence in 
stabbing to death or in allowing to starve to death, organized religion in the 
United States. 

Thus far 1 have presented the most outstanding and conspicuous contribu- 
tion of religion to the development of the race. The two discoveries listed with 
that of the Golden Rule in my opening scntence introduce us to the very 
mainsprings of the contribution of science to human progrcss. The idea that 
God, or Nature, or the Universe, whatever term you prefer, is not a heing of 
caprice and whim as had been the case in all the main body of thinking of 
the ancient world, but is, instead, a God who rules through law, or a Nature 
capable of being depended upon, or a universe of consistency, of orderliness 
and of the beauty that goes with order—that idea has made modern science, 
and it is unquestionably the foundation of modern civilization. 

It is because of this discovery, or because of the introduction of this idea 
into human thinking, and because of the farth of the scientist in it, that he 
has been able to harness the forces of nature and to make them do the work 
that enslaved human beings were forced to do in all preceding civilizations. 

Yes, and much more than this, for it is not merely the material side of life 
that this idea has changed. It has also revolutionized the whole mode of 
thought of the race. It has changed the philosophic and religious conceptions 
of mankind. It has laid the foundations for a new and a stupendous advance 
in man’s conception of God, for a sublimer view of the world and of man’s 
place and destiny in it. The anthropomorphic God of the ancient world, the 
God of human passions, frailties, caprices, and whims is gone, and obviously 
with it the old duty, namely, merely or chiefly the duty to propitiate him, so 
that he may be induced to treat you, either in this world or the next, or in 
both, better than he treats your neighbor. Can anyone question the advance 
that has been made in the diminishing prevalence of these medieval, essen- 
tially childish, and essentially selfish ideas? ‘The new God is the God of law 
and order, the new duty to know that order and to get into harmony with it, 
to learn how to make the world a better place for mankind to live in, not 
merely how to save your individual soul. However, once destroy our confi- 

“Concerning what ultimately becomes of the individual in the process, science has added 
nothing and it has subtracted nothing. So far as science is concerned religion can treat that 
problem precisely as it has in the past, or it can treat it in some entrcly New way if it wishes. 
For that problem is entirely outside the field of science now, though it need not necessarily 
always remain so. Science has undoubtedly been responsible for a certain change in religious 


thinking as to the relative values of individual and race salvation. For obviously by definitely 
introducing the most stimulating and inspiring motive for altruistic effort which has ever been 
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dence in the principle of uniformity, our belief in the rule of law, and our 
effectiveness immediately disappears, our method ceases to be dependable, and 
our laboratories become deserted. 

I am not worrying here over the recent introduction of the so-called “prin- 
ciple of uncertainty” in microscopic processes, an event that is causing so 
much excitement among physicists just now. This may indeed be consoling 
or, at least, illuminating to those non-physicists who have been worrying their 
heads over their inability to reconcile the principle of law with the facts of 
free-will and of responsibility. We physicists have had much worse contradic- 
tions than these to put up with in the subject of physics alone, as for example, 
the reconciliation of the wave theory of light with the essentially corpuscular 
light-quant theory. Experiment has told us that both theorics are right, and 
we have had the limitations of our knowledge jolted into us enough times 
lately in physics to believe it, in spite of our inability to see as yet just how 
the reconciliation is to be made. 

This fact worries Mr. Mencken, as it does all essentially assertive (7. e., dog- 
matic), minds, so that in a recent review of Eddington’s extraordinarily pro- 
found book, “The Nature of the Physical Universe,” he calls for another Hux- 
ley to tell us just exactly what is what in physics. But physicists have never 
been strong on dogmatism, not even in Huxley’s day, and they are much less 
so now than then. We admit, to the complete bewilderment of minds like Mr. 
Mencken’s, that we do not know everything yet. 

In this book, Eddington points out that it may be illuminating to those who 
worry about free-will and determinism to know that in the subject of mod- 
ern statistics, the behavior of a very large number of human beings such, for 
example, as the percentage of them that will get married per year is accurately 
predicted, though the behavior of a particular individual in the group is com- 
pletely unpredictable and his choice unhampered. Here is certainly a specific 
illustration of the co-existence of the reign of law with the practical freedom 
of choice which each individual knows he has. But I don’t think this particular 
problem ever worried the physicist, for he has always known that his ignorance 
was as yet quite ample enough to cover the links in the reconciliation that 
must exist. Eighteenth-and-nineteenth century materialism never had any lure 
for him, for it always represented quite as pure dogmatism—assertiveness 
without knowledge—as did medieval theology, and modern developments 
have pushed it completely out of sight. For matter is no longer a mere game 
of marbles played by blind men. An atom is now an amazingly complicated 
organism, possessing many interrelated parts and exhibiting many functions 
and properties—energy properties, radiating properties, wave properties, and 





introduced, namely, the motive arising from the conviction that we ourselves may be vital 
agents in the march of things, science has provided a reason for altruistic effort which is quite 
independent of the ultimate destination of the individual and is also much more alluring to some 
-orts of minds than that of singing hosannas forever around the throne. To that extent science 
; undoubtedly influencing and changing religion quite profoundly now. The emphasis upon 
naking this world better is certainly the dominant and characteristic clement in the religion of 
oday.”"—Rosert A. Mintikan, “Evolution in Science and Religion” (pp. 83 and 84), Yale 
University Press, 1927. 
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other properties quite as mysterious as any that used to masquerade under 
the name of “mind,” so that the phrases “all is matter” and “all is mind” 
have now become merely shibboleths completely devoid of meaning. 

However, whether the principle of determinism applics to infinitely minute, 
practically unattainable processes or not is not here important. For it is the 
existence of the idea of natural law or orderliness with which we are con- 
cerned rather than with the proof of its universality, and no one who has any 
conception of what science has done since about 1600 a.p., the date at which 
this idea first began to spread throughout the consciousness of mankind, will 
be likely to question my initial statement that it is one of the three ideas which, 
whether true or false as a wniversal generalization, has at least exerted, and 
is undoubtedly still destined to exert, a stupendous influence upon the des- 
tinies of mankind. 

The third, or evolutionary idea, is the youngest of the two great ideas born 
of modern science. It is not yet one hundred years old. Introduced by Darwin 
solely in its application to biological evolution, as discovery after discovery 
in modern scicnce has pushed back farther and farther the age of the stars, 
the age of the solar system, the age of the carth, the age of the rocks, of fossil 
life, of prehistoric man, of recorded history, of social institutions, the evolu- 
tionary theory has come to dominate in a very broad way almost every aspcct 
of human thought. We have come to the realization, not only that if biologi- 
cal forms, but also if social institutions like the family, the state, religion, or 
even war, have survived, it is because, after ages of trial in which many other 
institutions have competed with them and disappeared, they have had survival 
value. We have come to study institutions to see why they have survived. 
We have come to realize that if we wish to climinate an old institution, like 
war, for example, we are not likely to succeed simply by wishing it gone, nor 
indeed simply by pacifistic propaganda of any sort. We are only likely to 
succeed if the conditions which gave it its survival value have been, or can 
be, eliminated. Hence, the establishment of a League of Nations, of a World 
Court, and the like, aimed precisely at eliminating some, at least, of these 
conditions. In my judgment, however, war is now in process of being abol- 
ished, chiefly by the relentless advance of modern science, the principal di- 
verter of man’s energies and interests from the warlike to the peaceful arts. 
War will disappear, like the dinosaur, when changes in world conditions, 
such as are now being brought about primarily by the growth of modern 
science and its applications—changes due to the advent of world-wide, nearly 
instantaneous Intercommunication, and to the enormous modern stimulation 
of international trade and commerce, bringing with it a sense of interdepend- 
ence and of the necessity of intcrnational understandings—when these changes 
have destroyed its survival value. 

Again, because of the growth of this evolutionary idea in human thinking, 
we have come to see that an institution like religion, in so far as it deals with 
conceptions of God, the integrating factor in this Universe of atoms and of 
ether, and of mind, and of ideas, and of duties, and of intelligence, has not 
been and cannot be a fixed thing, that it has been continually changing with 
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the growth of human knowledge, and that it will continue to expand as 
knowledge continues to grow. Poa 

I have thus presented the most outstanding and conspicuous contribution 
of religion to human progress, and the two most representative and signili- 
cant contributions of science to human progress, and we are now ready to 
ask how these contributions are interrelated. The answer is altogether obvi- 
ous. The world of science dominated by the reign of law has necessitated 
the increasing association of men into co-operating groups, but the effective- 
ness of those groups, indeed the whole group life, becomes at once impossible 
unless the altruistic ideals of religion, the sense of social responsibility, per- 
meates the whole, while the evolutionary concept, the last contribution of sci- 
ence, is absolutely essential to an understanding of the development both of 
religion and of science. In a word, these three ideas and ideals interlock 
everywhere in a mutually helpful way. Not one of them can have a normal 
and effective existence without the others. 

Whence, then, arises this strange idea, so often heard in popular discus- 
sions, of an incompatibility between science and religion? Here, again, I think 
the answer is clear. There is obviously no incompatibility between scicnce and 
the essentials of religion as 1 have defined them. But individual religions or 
branches of a religion often contain more than these essentials. Every move- 
ment which becomes popular and gains large numbers of adherents inevitably 
draws into itself men who are not actuated solely, nor even at all, by its 
ideals, but who are using it to further their own ends. Those ends may be 
very worthy ones, arising from the best of motives in minds of restricted 
understanding or limited intelligence, or they may be very unworthy ones, 
such as the desire for personal aggrandizement or political power. Everyone 
knows that the history of Christianity is not at all free even from influences 
of the latter sort. The so-called War of the Reformation is usually described 
as a rcligious war, and the horrors of it are sometimes attributed to the influ- 
ence of Christianity; but I think that most historians will agree with the state- 
ment that it was not primarily a religious war at all, although both sides un- 
doubtedly worked overtime, as they always do, to try to prove that God was 
on their side. In other words, religion was its shibboleth, not its cause. It rep- 
resented in the first instance simply the terrific struggle of a group of northern 
princes to free themselves from the yoke of a southern power which had 
used the machinery of a religious organization for cementing and perpetuat- 
ing its control. 

Again, the anticlerical parties today in many countries that possess them 
represent in part, at least, the efforts of reformers to break the political power 
of groups that have seized it and hold it in the name of religion, when the 
real issues obviously have nothing whatever to do with religion. Still again, 
Voltaire in his attack on the church was not attacking religious ideals in the 
least. He did not even call himself an atheist. He was far too intelligent a 
man for that. Such presumptuous assumption of complete knowledge of the 
whole of what there is, or is not, in the universe I have never heard made 
by any men of real knowledge and understanding, for such men are always 
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both humble and reverent. Fulness of knowledge always and_ necessarily 
means some understanding of the depths of our ignorance, and that always is 
conducive to both humility and reverence. 

If you and I lived in some countries today I have no doubt that we should be 
in the anticlerical groups, but it would not be because we had lost confidence 
in the essentials of religion, but rather because we thought that these essen- 
tials had become so buried under excrescences of the kind I have been de- 
‘scribing, introduced into the organization of religion by well-meaning but 
unintelligent men, or by designing men, that the net result was harmful 
rather than socially helpful. 

But I have here been talking, not about religion and science, but rather about 
organized religion and politics—a pair that all of us will agree ought never to 
have been mated, and where they have been so mated ought to be divorced 
with the same celerity that characterizes proceedings at Reno. F ‘ortunatcly, 
this problem does not exist for us in the United States. I have introduced the 
subject merely to show how the essentials of religion may, and somctimes do, 
become lost in the organization of religion. Present-day Buddhism is, I sup- 
pose, a more striking illustration of this than is anything that can be found 
among the many ramifications of Christianity. 

But by the very same method described above in the discussion of politics 
and religion there has grown up another excrescence upon the essentials of 
rcligion which introduces us at once into the very heart of the alleged con- 
flict between science and religion. This has come about not so much, like the 
marriage of politics with religion, because of the selfishness and ambition of 
men (real motives though often masking even in the minds of their possessors 
under softer names) as “through the ignorance of men. 

The amazing insight of Jesus is revealed by the fact that he kept himself 
so free from creedal statements, particularly statements that reflected the state 
of man’s knowledge or ignorance of the universe that was characteristic of 
his times. A large part of his sayings seem to us now, in spite of the enor- 
mous increase in our knowledge of the universe that has taken place since 
his time, to be just as true today as they scemed to be then. The things that 
a man does not say often reveal the understanding and penctration of his 
mind even more than the things that he says. The fact that Jesus confined 
himself so largely to the statement of truths that still seem to us to have cternal 
value is what has made him a leader and tcacher of such supreme influence 
throughout the centuries. But his followers, unlike him, have throughout the 
past two thousand years in many instances loaded their various branches of 
his religion with creedal statements which are full of their own wofully hu- 
man frailties. The difference is so enormous as to justify calling his state- 
ments, as the world has been wont to do, Godlike in comparison. 

What are, in contrast, these man-made creeds? Admittedly they have been 
written by men, groups of men called together for the purpose, men so unin- 
spired that very few of them have ever left any lasting memory of themselves 
behind. How many people now know of any name that was ever associated 
with any one of them? These men have often reflected in detail in their creeds 
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the state of knowledge, or the state of ignorance, of the universe, or of God, 
whichever term you prefer, characteristic of their times. If someone wishes 
me to change that last implied definition of Deity so as to make it read, the 
unifying principle in the universe, I shall not object, for that there is a unity, 
an interrelatedness, a wholeness to it all, we ourselves being but parts of that 
whole, is attested by all experience, including, I should like to add, the amaz- 
ing new scientific developments in the fields of ether physics, relativity, and 
wave-mechanics. That is only my prosaic paraphrase of the lines of Tennyson, 
the poet of science, when he says: 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the hills and the plains, 

Are not these, O Soul, the vision of Him who reigns? 

The ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see; 
But if we could see and hear this vision—werce it not He? 

Speak to Him, thou, for Hf[e hears and spirit with spirit shall meet. 
Closer is HIe than breathing, and nearer than hands and fect. 


Now with the conception of God changing continuously as man has grown 
in knowledge from the time when he pictured his God in the form of a calf, 
or a crocodile, or a monstrous man, to the time when the poet described God, 
as above, as the soul of the universe, what must be the relation between sci- 
ence, or the ever-expanding knowledge of man, and the long since vanished 
conceptions of the universe, or of God, frozen in ancient man-made creeds? 
Obviously one of inescapable conflict. And in so far as these creedal excres- 
cences have covered up, or displaced, the essentials of religion, there are 
obviously no alternatives except (1) to remove that sort of a deadening growth 
from the heart of religion, or (2) failing that possibility to desert a hopeless 
religion, or (3) to give up science. 

A choice between the last two alternatives might in some countries be a 
necessity. But fortunately in the United States, which, being the widest flung 
democracy in the world, necds, and indeed must have, if it is to endure, the 
essentials of religion more than any other country, there is no such choice 
necessary. For in this country religion has been able to develop wholly un- 
trammelled by political interference, and it has in many of its branches been 
absolutely free to develop without the restraining influence of central author- 
ity. I have myself belonged to two churches, one a Union church and one a 
Congregational chutch, both of which were unhampered by a creed of any 
sort. Other churches are continually revising or modifying their creeds with 
our growing knowledge. 

Within the United States there is then not the slightest reason why religion 
cannot keep completely in step with the demands of our continuously grow- 
ing understanding of the world. Here religious groups are to be found which 
correspond to practically every stage of the development of our knowledge 
and understanding. Here there is no need, in the case of any individual, of a 
clash ever arising between science and religion. Personally I believe that essen- 
tial religion is one of the world’s supremest needs, and I believe that one of 
the greatest contributions that the United States ever can, or ever will, make 
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to world progress—greater by far than any contribution which we ever have 
made or ever can make to the science of government—will consist in furnish- 
ing an example to the world of how the religious life of a nation can evolve 
intelligently, wholesomely, inspiringly, reverently, completely divorced from 
all unreason, all superstition, and all unwholesome emotionalism. 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


Quite aside from emergencies created by war, the question of participation in 
business or the professions is one which ts posed to most young women. Only a 
minority would embark upon a professional career if 1t meant abandoning any 
prospect of a home and children, but there are many who maintain that the two 
are not irreconcilable. 

In the two following essays, opposing points of view are presented by two 
women, both married and both professional writers. Edith Efron (b. 1922), after 
graduating from Barnard College, worked for several newspapers, and is now @ 
staff writer for the New York Times Magazine. .4an Maulsby (6. 1906) went to 
Radcliffe College and got her start in writing when an editor read a letter she 
had written to a New York newspaper. “The most important thing that ever 
happened to me,” she writes, “was my marriage to Gerald Maulsby.” 


EDITH EFRON 


CAREER WOMAN OR HOUSEWIFE? 


S WOMAN'S “place” behind a desk—or in front of a stove? That is, was 
and probably will continue to be the question. It will become more acute 
if there is extensive unemployment after the war. Many are talking al- 

ready of solving the job problem by sending the woman back to the home. 
The opposition—an articulate coterie of career women—dcclares the whole 
“women in the home” theory arrant nonsense and will have none of it. 

Rising to defend the nineteen million working women who need their jobs, 
the career woman attacks the four conventions which declare that the woman 
is happier in the home, and that for the sake of her children, her husband 
and American home life she should remain there eternally. 

She needs but the slightest provocation to throw the book at anyone who 
declares that the woman belongs in the home—for her own sake. 


“Career Woman or Housewife?” from The New York Times, March 4, 1945. Reprinted by 
permission of the author and publishers. 
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“So!” demands the career woman angrily. “The woman is happier in her 
home, is she? That, sir, is a social stereotype, a symbol of a cultural lag! And 
you, sir, are a reactionary fool!” 

If she is up on her facts she may quote Gene Weltfish, a lady anthropologist 
and career woman who studies social stereotypes for a living and who says: 

“The womun’s life in the home turns her into a frustrated crank. Her gre- 
garious nature is thwarted, for housework is a solitary activity. Her social 
encounters are limited to the butcher, the laundryman and, if she has a very 
young child, to a few other women whose social scope is equally narrow. 
She lives vicariously through her husband and children, and in her attempt 
to assert her personality through them she becomes a nag and a domineering 
mother.” 

The career woman could stop at that. Or she might quote still another fe- 

male expert—Dr. Karcn Horney, a New York psychiatrist: 

“Staying at home with little to do—particularly after children have started 
school---will make a neurotic woman more neurotic,” says Dr. Horney. “It 
probably wouldn’t affect a psychologically healthy woman—but there are very 
few such women. It is definitely good for the wife and mother to get some 
training and go to work.” 

And to summarize the situation fully, the career woman explains, from her 
own experience as well as the books, that working outside the home—and for 
pay—gives a woman “ego gratification”; it gives her psychological freedom; 
it develops her previously thwarted personality. 

Reluctantly, of course, she admits that many women don’t want to work, 
and many, if they have to work, would rather not. 

“But,” says the career woman determinedly, “plenty of women do want to 
work. And the rest will have to learn to want to. They had to be taught to 
want the vote, didn’t they? If women are ever to become anything but frus- 
trated parasites in this world they'll have to force their way out of the kitchen 
—even against their own wills!” 

Thus, sounding the clarion call of the woman’s personal freedom, 1945’s 
spiritual descendant of the old-time feminist moves on to the second contro- 
versial problem—children. 

“People,” she says, “are always trying to ship the woman out of her job 
on the ground that her child needs her all day long. This is one of the major 
fallacies of our age!” . 

She points to the nursery school—the symbol of the child’s emergence from 
the home, as well as the mother’s. Once limited to the patronage of the wealthy 
mother or to the progressive parent, the nursery school is now beginning to 
function on an inexpensive, nation-wide basis. In Los Angeles, for example, 
the career woman could tell you, there are 240 child-care centers with a clien- 
tele of 10,000 children and huge waiting lists. 

“They're overcrowded,” she admits, “and there aren’t anywhere near enough 
in the country. But the demand is there and they’re being built.” 

And then she explains just why the nursery school is not a stop-gap or a 
substitute, but a recommended environment for a youngster. She quotes mod- 
ern psychologists by the ream who declare that the child learns to adjust more 
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rapidly to society by associating with children rather than growing up in the 
company of one female adult. In addition, they say, the average mother can- 
not afford the educational equipment which the average nursery provides. 
And in such an environment, these psychologists conclude, the child is re- 
lieved of the “excessive mother dominance” characteristic of America’s small 
family units. 

“Furthermore,” says this militant lady, quoting from nursery school experts, 
“the child adjusts rapidly to the realization that his mother works. He docs not 
suffer in the least unless he is informed by the radio, the movies or the news- 
papers that he is ‘really’ a pscudo-orphan. And if handled wisely he learns to 
be as proud of his mother’s accomplishments as he is of his father’s.” 

She refers once again to Psychiatrist Horney, who says: “The child who 
knows that his parents love him is emotionally secure. He docs not have to 
spend every waking moment with his mother. Mornings, evenings and week- 
ends are enough to create a sound relationship.” 

Eventually, the career woman hopes, there will also be nurseries for chil- 
dren under 2 and 32 years old in every community, with resident physicians, 
and perhaps a parent or two on hourly patrol. Thus, the woman can work 
even when she has an infant. This, predicts the career woman, will probably 
increase the birth rate, because many of our educated women who want careers 
don’t have children because the facilities for caring for them outside the 
home are still few and far between. In fact, the career woman reports, quot- 
ing from Sociologist Willard Wallcr, the average college girl has .7 of a child! 

The ideal, according to this female crusader, is the time when the working 
day will be no more than five hours long, so both the woman and the man can 
have full-time careers, can have the fun of being parents too, and know that 
their children are well cared for while they work. 

With abandon, today’s career woman approaches her third problem—her 
husband. 

A smart husband, announces the career woman, adjusts rapidly to the situa- 
tion of a working wife. Often he becomes astonishingly cooperative. As one 
such husband said: 

“I remember when my father was asked to help with the dishes. He'd pull 
down all the shades for fear that one of his cronies might see him through the 
window, and then he'd help. We'd have been whaled if we’d told anyone.” 

“But,” continued this adjusted husband of a working wife, “I'd feel like a 
fool if I didn’t help my wife. She works as hard as I do, and we both live in 
the house and eat our dinners there. I figure I ought to share any extra work.” 

This, declares the career woman happily, is no longer an uncommon atti- 
tude. Men are attending cooking classes these days—although it is still sup- 
posed to be funny. And not too long ago, she reminds you, most front pages 
carried feature stories in bold type about the infant-care courses being given 
to fathers. 

“As the woman leaves the home,” the career woman comments, “Papa rap- 
idly becomes a father instead of a galloptng meal ticket.” 

On the other hand, she points out, the husband of the woman who works 
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is also coping with a lot of psychological problems. As a wife grows more 
independent the woman-dominated man feels lost, she explains. 

“After all,” says freedom’s disciple, “to lose a child-mother-valet-nursemaid- 
private secretary-bootblack-and-cook all at once is bound to upset a man. And 
frequently he stays upset, instead of making friends with his streamlined wife 
and accepting the matter gracefully. Notice the growing divorce rate. It’s largely 
due to that.” 

And so, the career woman continues, many a man in self-defense invokes 
the social stereotype as gospel. He claims that to be a wife is a twenty-four- 
hour job. He says that a well-run home must be supervised constantly. He 
insists that the children and the husband need the emotional support of a 
woman who isn’t tired or burdened with private matters. 

“And look at him!” cries the carcer woman scornfully. “He ignores the psy- 
chiatrist’s warning of what such a life docs to his wife, and indirectly to him. 
He makes bad jokes about wives. He escapes continually from his own to seek 
relief with ‘the boys.” And on Sundays, when he stays at home, he amuses 
himself by looking at the funny papers—the colored images of himself: Caspar 
Milquetoast, the wife-ridden Jiggs, the timid Mr. of ‘Mr. and Mrs.’ And does 
he ever benefit by their mute messages? No!” 

Eventually, the career woman hopes, men will be able to accept women 
without either patronizing or depending on them. They will treat them as 
equals, as plain human beings, who have desires and aspirations similar to 
their own. And marriages will be a loving friendship, not, as she describes 
it acidly, a barter of a woman’s ego for a man’s moncy. This, says the career 
woman, will bring about the end of what John Steinbeck in “Cannery Row” 
calls the “twisted and lascivious sisterhood of married spinsters whose hus- 
bands respect the home, but don’t like it very much.” 

That this is already beginning, the career woman has no doubt. And it is 
beginning to affect home life too. She discusses home life—her fourth prob- 
lem—with enthusiasm. 

“It’s not disappearing at all,” she says, when confronted with that accusa- 
tion. “It’s merely changing. In a way, there’s more of it, because the working 
woman has more to contribute intellectually, and so does her child. And in a 
way, there’s less of it, because the former ‘home’ functions are being profes- 
sionalized.” 

She points to the fact that it is no longer unconventional for a woman to 
have the weekly wash done by the laundry, the baby’s diapers sterilized by a 
diaper service, the windows cleaned by a window cleaner, her fine seams sewn 
by a tailor. So in time, predicts the career woman, will other household tasks 
be industrialized. 

Certainly she thinks domestic service is about to undergo a drastic revision. 
Such leaders of feminine opinion as Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard 
College have flatly come out for “scientific domestic service”—a system whereby 
domestic service would be dignified by established wages, hours and qualifica- 
tions. Thus, some women will one day enter domestic service as a profession. 
And another link with the past will’ be broken for the feminine worker. 
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And so, she continues, home life is developing into something new. The 
home, which at present—and here she quotes a historian—is “largely a recep- 
tacle for the tag-ends and butts of the large productive family group of pre- 
industrial days, is turning into a place for rest and recreation alone, rather than 
a place where the woman spends three-quarters of her day in the kitchen 
performing the tasks for her family that have not yet been tackled by Amer- 
ica’s organizational genius. 

And the career woman frequently envisions a world—not too far off in the 
future—where everyone lives in apartment hotels (or in private homes with 
hotel services)—with nurseries on the roof and libraries in the cellar. To these 
well-equipped and professionally managed homes the husband returns from 
his job and the wife from hers, and the kiddies from various types of schools. 
And in the late afternoons and evenings the good life is lived, untainted by 
out-dated mechanical tasks—as only the very rich can live it today. 

If the public is a little dismayed by all this, it doesn’t particularly bother 
the visionary career woman. She knows that the role of women is in a transi- 
tional period, that many women themselves are largely apathetic on these 
problems. She also knows that unemployment may force many of them back 
into the home. But she also knows that all progress is a matter of two steps 
forward and one step back. She is content to believe what Carrie C hapman 
Catt, famous American feminist, said very recently: “The end of the woman’s 
movement is not yet.” 

And if people snicker at the career woman's concepts, and laugh at her 
dreams, she suspects that she needn’t worry overly much. After all, she points 
out, the feminist of yore was also considered a rather weird girl in her day. 
She merely wanted women to vote. She wanted women to go to college with 
men, to own their own money, to have legal gu: irdianship rights over their 
own children. And in the process of achieving these manifestly sensible things 
her worthy contemporaries almost sent her to jail! 


ANN MAULSBY 


HOUSEWIFE OR CAREER WOMAN?P 


OST of the fancy talk about career women is done by career women. 
Women anthropologists are quoted as saying that women in the 
home are frustrated. Women psychiatrists have been known to de- 

clare that it is good for a wife to go to work. Career women even insist bla- 
tantly that their husbands and children are happier than the husbands and 


“Housewife or Career Woman?” from The New York Times Magazine, March 11, 1945. 
Reprinted by permission of the author and publishers. 
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children of housewives. Not only does the housewife herself have little oppor- 
tunity to tell the world how well-adjusted she is, or how happy, but the hus- 
bands ‘and children of both groups are also notably silent. 

Last Sunday in this magazine the career wife set forth the case for herself. 
Today the housewife, rather surprised to find that she has to build a “case” 
to justify her position, answers the career woman’s claims that the wife, the 
children, the husband, and American home life as a whole are all better off 
when the wife has a career of her own. 

The word “housewife,” as defined by Funk & Wagnalls, means the mistress 
of a household; a woman who manages domestic affairs. The word is full of 
dignity, and docs not merit the disdain with which it is uttered by the career 
girls. A woman, questioned about her vocation, can say more proudly, “I am 
the mistress of a household” than “I am a saleswoman at Arnold Constable’s” 
or “I am secretary to the fourth vice president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey.” But ever since the militant career women began to make such 
a shrill clatter about their emancipation from the home, “housewife” as a 
word has been shorn of its original glamour and nobility. Some years ago the 
more sensitive housewives invented the word “homemaker” to describe their 
status, a nice-Nellyism into which their rackety sisters had forced them. Most 
housewives today, however, no longer feel on the defensive, and seek no 
euphemism for their ttle. 

The wife who has chosen to be mistress of her household is better-adjusted, 
calmer, and therefore happier, than the career wife who spends her whole day 
in an office. 

‘This statement does not apply to ncurotic women who, according to the psy- 
chiatrist quoted by the career woman last Sunday, are better off in jobs than 
at home. For there are some women who lack the imagination to make house- 
work exciting, who need a job as a kind of therapy. The statement does apply 
to the healthy-minded wife who loves her husband. She is puzzled when the 
career woman cries that a happy housewife is a social stereotype, for there is 
nothing stereotyped about happiness, and she has no intention of surrendering 
all she cherishes in exchange for an unrewarding job in business, simply to 
avoid the glib indignities of her working sisters. She does not feel like a frus- 
trated crank, and only a stcrile-minded woman has to live vicariously through 
her husband. She suspects that these uncomplimentary charges are made 
against her by women who are suffcring from a sense of guilt, who seek to 
cover up their own spiritual inadequacies by proclaiming that it is the house- 
wife who is wrong. 

To the mistress of a household, the world is full of a number of things. For 
the career woman, life holds two things: her job first, and her home and hus- 
band second. Of all the thousands of career wives, there are few whose occu- 
pations offer any real opportunity for self-expression or self-improvement. If 
it is a gratification of her ego-that she sceks, how much more completely that 
end can be achieved in managing her family’s manifold domestic affairs than 
in plugging away at a commonplace job. The housewife thinks it is an in- 
considerable business to work in an office in exchange for a pay check when 
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she can exercise her various talents at home and receive the subtler recom- 
pense of a husband’s increased devotion. There is nothing thwarting in this 
experience, and her husband would be the first to deny the career woman’s 
assertion that she is a parasite. 

The housewife may indeed be a scrubber of floors, a scourcr of bathtubs. 
She may be valet and private secretary to her husband, and nursemaid to her 
children. In addition she often takes charge of the family finances, is a deco- 
rator and a gardener, and she plans the family’s social life. If she is extraor- 
dinarily talented she is also a superb cook. Does the career woman honestly 
believe that an office job is more varied and fascinating than this? 

Furthermore, her reading is less likely to be restricted to mystery storics 
than the tired career woman’s, and she is therefore a greater cultural force in 
the home. She is more easily able to keep her figure trim, because her daily 
duties in the house and outside it give her more exercise than the office worker 
whose beam broadens and whose muscles sag as she sits at her desk. 

The housewife is more relaxed than her wage-carning sister because she can 
plan her work as she pleases, and she can usually find time for a quick nap 
during the day if she needs it. While the career woman dashes to the office in 
the morning and works feverishly all day in order to reap the financial benefits 
of this self-imposed beating, the housewife goes serencly about her work, con- 
scious of the unequaled sense of fulfillment a woman can derive only from 
employing all her talents and imagination in making her home a harmonious 
place for the family to live. 

What is it that causes the career woman to feel that life is not worth living 
unless she slaves to make moncy? The housewife guesses that in this age of 
emancipation, while women have struggled for equal rights with men, the 
career woman's thinking has become confused, and she is demanding freedom 
to work as if ic were something her nature actually craved. Certainly she has 
a right to work if she wants to. And in a national emergency when women 
are actually needed in essential industrics even housewives must go to work. 

But, except for a few who have a real urge tor a carcer, an outstanding 
talent in a special ficld, no happily married woman who is honest with her- 
self could possibly prefer the office to the home. The housewife is willing to let 
her grimly misguided sister proceed on her way if she must, but she can her- 
self become militant, although she shudders at the word, when the career girl 
says, “Plenty of women do want to work. And the rest will have to be taught 
to want to.” The housewite is a light-hearted woman because she is a con- 
tented woman, but it will be a bad day for the career girls if the housewives 
ever have to battle with them for their right to stay at home. 

On the subject of children, the career woman makes the following claims: 
Nursery school is better than the home because the child adjusts more rapidly 
to society by associating with other children than by living with one female 
adult, and because the child is thereby relieved of excessive mother dominance. 
Most children do not have to go to nursery school in order to play with other 
children, and if the child does need nursery school he can be sent whether his 
mother works or not. It is true that some mothers are excessively domineering, 
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but the career woman’s implication that most housewives have this tendency 
is obviously false. As a matter of fact, the career mother, after the exigencies 
of her business day, is more likely to overpower her children with her own 
importance—or to go overboard in the opposite direction—than the mother 
who has been with her children all day and whom they therefore take for 
granted as a natural phenomenon. 

The child “adjusts,” says the career woman, to the realization that his 
mother works. Granted that he may do so, why force upon the child the 
burden of an additional adjustment while he is already having to adjust to 
his environment every day of his life? 

A sound family relationship, shc continues, can be established during morn- 
ings and evenings and week-ends. The housewife wonders what she means 
by “sound.” No doubt the child recognizes his mother when he sees her, but 
only a mother who spends the whole day with her child can possibly watch 
all his little thought patterns and understand precisely what he means at 
all times. The sense of security the child derives from his mother’s under- 
standing of his mind as it develops cannot be equaled by any substitute the 
carecr mother has to offer. A prominent New York pediatrician, herself a ca- 
reer woman, says: “A child’s maximum happiness and security can be ob- 
tained only when he lives in close association with his mother. It is only in an 
exceptional case that any makeshift is wholly successful.” 

If the career girl honestly wants to know the truth about the happiness of 
children, let her observe the children. It will be clear to her that the most 
relaxed and poised are those of the mother who has been with her children 
constantly during the first four or five years of their lives. 

It is when the career woman sounds off about husbands that the housewife 
begins to suspect that her sister is not only a cold proposition but is a bit 
benighted to boot. Can it be possible that the career girl has been so engrossed 
in her job that she hasn’t had time to learn about men? Or is it that she 
simply doesn’t care? 

“The smart husband adjusts rapidly to the situation of a working wife,” 
says the career woman coldly. There's that word “adjust” again. What kind of 
woman is it who, led astray by the razzmatazz of the feminists, will brazenly 
stride forth from her home, leaving her unfortunate husband and children 
to “adjust” as best they may? Furthermore, she says smugly that her husband 
often helps with the household chores under these circumstances. 

What kind of home is it in which both husband and wife must use their 
after-ofiice hours doing housework? Where is the Icisure? Where is the time 
for living? That this arrangement is necessary in some families whose earn- 
ings are below standard is a melancholy fact; it is certainly not a practice 
to be followed if it can possibly be avoided. In sharing the more menial 
household tasks, declares the career woman, the husband becomes a father 
instead of a meal ticket. Who but an occasional shallow and lazy woman has 
ever thought of her husband as a meal ticket? The career woman gives her- 
self away: she does not value her husband as highly as he deserves. 

The career woman pretends that it is the men alone who say, “Woman’s 
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place is in the home.” Hundreds of thousands of housewives like it there, and 
they are happily not possessed of a perverse inferiority complex which would 
make them feel that they were bartering their egos for their husband’s money, 
as their career-minded sisters tell them” they are. 

The argument that the career wife gets out into the world of ideas and, 
thereby becomes a better intellectual companion for her husband is patently 
fallacious. As already mentioned, most so-called career women have run-of- 
the-mill jobs. which do not stimulate their brains, and their daily associations 
lack v variety. The woman at home at her busiest has at least what mental 
activity is afforded by the reading of one good newspaper every day. More- 
over, the housewife, unless she has several children and no domestic help at 
all, has far more scope for a diversity of interests and is infinitely less likely 
to fall into a mental rut than her career sister whose horizon is often limited 
to her job. 

The career girl holds up as typical of her kind the woman whose family 
income is large enough to allow her home and her children to receive compe- 
tent care in her absence. At the same time she implies that the typical house- 
wife is a dull-witted slattern, worn out by a life of slavery to a whip-cracking 
husband and half a dozen muling brats. There are, of course, many cconomic 
strata in both groups, and the ability of the housewife to avail herself of the 
cultural facilities outside her home is restricted by the amount of free time 
she has. She may have some free time every day, or she may have the toughest 
job in the world, of having to run single-handed a large houschold which in- 
cludes several children. But, unless she has enormous responsibilities which 
outweigh her vitality, she is in a better position to be an agreeable companion 
to her husband after dark than the average wife whose day is expended in 
typing mechanically other people’s letters. 

What devastation the career woman may ultimately wreak upon the Ameri- 
can male if she persists in competing with him in his own field is an awesome 
subject over which the American woman well may brood. In the meantime, 
the mistress of her household believes that the only authority on a husband’s 
happiness is the man himself. Ask him. 

Dr. Alfred Cahan, in his “Statistical Analysis of Amcrican Divorce,” shows 
that the increase in women wage-carners is one of the important factors con- 
tributing to increasing divorce in this country. The career girls freely admit 
this fact. But, although they blame it on the husband’s inability to “adjust,” 
how can they assert that home life gains when the wife has a career outside 
it? How can it gain when the home is of secondary importance to the wife 
and receives her most casual attention, when the husband and children grow 
neurotic through the disarrangement of their lives, when the home is no longer 
what it should be: a haven of harmony in a discordant world? 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL The notoriety which inevitably attends a frank 


statement of an unorthodox attitude toward the 
marriage relationship has occasionally overshadowed the solid contributions of 
Bertrand Russell (b. 1872), and more than once has made him the focal point of 
public agitation. The son of a lord, he attended Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
became recognised in the fields of both mathematics and philosophy. He has made 
periodical, and sometimes turbulent, appearances as a teacher in a number of insti- 
tutions, among them Flarvard, the University of Peking, Chicago, and the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. “The Good Life” is an example of the less 
controversial side of Mr. Russell’s thinking, too often overlooked. 


THE GOOD LIFE 


HERE have been at different times and among different people many 

varying conceptions of the good life. ‘To some extent the differences 

were amenable to argument; this was when men differed as to the 
means to achieve a given end. Some think that prison is a good way of pre- 
venting crime; others hold that education would be better. A difference of 
this sort can be decided by sufhcient evidence. But some differences cannot 
be tested in this way. Tolstoy condemned all war; others have held the life 
of a soldier doing battle for the right to be very noble. Here there was prob- 
ably involved a real difference as to ends. Those who praise the soldier usually 
consider the punishment of sinners a good thing in itself; Tolstoy did not 
think so. On such a matter no argument is possible. I cannot, therefore, prove 
that my view of the good life is right; I can only state my view, and hope 
that as many as possible will agree. My view is this: 

The good life is one inspired by love and guided by knowledge. 

Knowledge and love are both indefinitely extensible; therefore, however 
good a life may be, a better life can be imagined. Neither love without knowl- 
edge nor knowledge without love can produce a good life. In the Middle 
Ages, when pestilence appeared in a country, holy men advised the population 
to assemble in churches and pray for deliverance; the result was that the 
infection spread with extraordinary rapidity among the crowded masses of 
supplicants. This was an example of love without knowledge. The late War 
afforded an example of knowledge without love. In each case, the result was 
death on a large scale. 

Although both love and knowledge are necessary, love is in a sense more 
fundamental, since it will lead intelligent people to seek knowledge, in order 
to find out how to benefit those whom they love. But if people are not intelli- 
gent, they will be content to believe what they have been told, and may do 
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harm in spite of the most genuine benevolence. Medicine affords perhaps the 
best example of what I mean. An able physician is more useful to a patient 
than the most devoted friend, and progress in medical knowledge does more 
for the health of the community than ill-informed philanthropy. Nevertheless, 
an clement of benevolence is essential even here if any but the rich are to 
profit by scientific discoveries. . 

Love is a word which covers a variety of feclings; I have used it purposely, 
as I wish to include them all. Love as an emotion—which is what I am speak- 
ing about, for love “on principle” does not seem to me genuine—moves be- 
tween two poles: on the one side, pure delight in contemplation; on the other, 
pure benevolence. Where inanimate objects are concerned, delight alone enters 
in: we cannot feel benevolence towards a landscape or a sonata. This type 
of enjoyment is presumably the source of art. It is stronger, as a rule, in very 
young children than in adults, who are apt to view objects in a utilitarian 
spirit. It plays a large part in our feelings towards human beings, some of 
whom have charm and some the reverse, when considered simply as objects 
of esthetic contemplation. 

The opposite pole of love is pure benevolence. Men have sacrificed their 
lives to helping lepers; in such a case the love they felt cannot have had any 
element of esthetic delight. Parental affection, as a rule, is accompanied by 
pleasure in the child’s appearance, but remains strong when this element is 
wholly absent. It would scem odd to call a mother’s interest in a sick child 
“benevolence,” because we are in the habit of using this word to describe a 
pale emotion nine parts humbug. But it is difficult to find any other word 
to describe the desire for another person’s welfare. It is a fact that a desire 
of this sort may reach any degree of strength in the case of parental feeling. 
In other cases it is far less intense; indeed it would seem likely that all altru- 
istic emotion is a sort of overflow of parental feeling, or sometimes a sublima- 
tion of it. For want of a better word, I shall call this emotion “benevolence.” 
But I want to make it clear that I am speaking of an emotion, not a prin- 
ciple, and that I do not include in it any feeling of superiority such as is some- 
times associated with the word. The word “sympathy” expresses part of what 
I mean, but leaves out the element of activity that I wish to include. 

Love at its fullest is an indissoluble combination of the two clements, delight 
and well-wishing. The pleasure of a parent in a beautiful and successful child 
combines both elements; so does sex-love at its best. But in sex-love benevo- 
lence will only exist where there is secure possession, since otherwise jealousy 
will destroy it, while perhaps actually increasing the delight in contempla- 
tion. Delight without well-wishing may be crucl; ‘well- wishing without delight 
easily tends to become cold and a little superior. A person who wishes to be 
loved wishes to be the object of a love containing both elements, except in 
cases of extreme weakness, such as infancy and severe illness. In these cases 
benevolence may be all that is desired. Conversely, in cases of extreme strength 
admiration is more desired than benevolence: this is the state of mind of 
potentates and famous beauties. We only desire other people’s good wishes 
in proportion as we feel ourselves in need of help or in danger of harm from 
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them. At least, that would seem to be the biological logic of the situation, but 
it is not quite true to life. We desire affection in ordcr to escape from the 
feeling of loneliness, in order to be, as we say, “understood.” This is a matter 
of sympathy, not merely of benevolence; the person whose affection is satis- 
factory to us must not mercly wish us well, but must know in what our hap- 
piness consists. But this belongs to the other element of the good life, namely 
knowledge. 

In a perfect world, every sentient being would be to every other the object 
of the fullest love, compounded of delight, benevolence, and understanding 
inextricably blended. It does not follow that, in this actual world, we ought 
to attempt to have such feelings towards all the sentient beings whom we en- 
counter. There are many in whom we cannot feel delight, because they are 
disgusting; if we were to do violence to our nature by trying to sce beauties 
in them, we should merely blunt our susceptibilities to what we naturally 
find beautiful. Not to mention human beings, there are fleas and bugs and 
lice. We should have to be as hard pressed as the Ancient Marincr before we 
could feel delight i in contemplating these creatures. Some saints, it is true, have 
called them “pearls of God,” but what these men delighted in was the oppor- 
tunity of displaying their own sanctity. 

Benevolence is easier to extend widely, but even benevolence has its limits. 
If a man wished to marry a lady, we should not think the better of him for 
withdrawing if he found that someone else also wished to marry her: we 
should regard this as a fair ficld for competition. Yet his fcelings towards a 
rival cannot be wholly benevolent. I think that in all descriptions of the good 
life here on earth we must assume a certain basis of animal vitality and animal 
instinct; without this, life becomes tame and uninteresting. Civilization should 
be something added to this, not substituted for it; the ascetic saint and the 
detached sage fail in this respect to be complete human beings. A small num- 
ber of them: may enrich a community; but a world composed of them would 
die of borcdom. 

These considerations lead to a certain emphasis on the clement of delight 
as an ingredient in the best love. Delight, in this actual world, is unavoidably 
selective, and prevents us from having the same feclings towards all mankind. 
When conflicts arise between delight and benevolence, they must, as a rule, 
be decided by a compromise, not by a complete surrender of either. Instinct 
has its rights, and if we do violence to it beyond a point it takes vengeance 
in subtle ways. Therefore in aiming at a good life the limits of human pos- 
sibility must be borne in mind. Here again, however, we are brought back to 
the necessity of knowledge. 

When I speak of knowledge as an ingredient of the good life, I am not 
thinking of ethical knowledge, but of scientific knowledge and knowledge . 
particular facts. I do not think there is, strictly speaking, such a thing a 
ethical knowledge. If we desire to achieve some end, knowledge may show us 
the means, and this knowledge may loosely pass as ethical. But I do not be- 
lieve that we can decide what sort of conduct is right or wrong except by 
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reference to its probable consequences. Given an end to be achieved, it is a 
question for science to discover how to achieve it. All moral rules must be 
tested by examining whether they tend to realize ends that we desire. I say 
ends that we desirc, not ends that we ought to desire. What we “ought” to 
desire is merely what somcone clse wishes us to desire. Usually it is what the 
authorities wish us to desire—parents, schoolmasters, policemen, and judges. 
If you say to me “you ought to do so-and-so,” the motive power of your re- 
mark lies in my desire for your approval—togcether, possibly, with rewards 
or punishments attached to your approval or disapproval. Since all behaviour 
springs from desire, it is clear that ethical notions can have no importance 
except as they influence desire. They do this through the desire for approval 
and the fear of disapproval. These are powerful social forces, and we shall 
naturally endeavour to win them to our side if we wish to realize any social 
purpose. When I say that the morality of conduct is to be judged by its prob- 
able consequences, IT mean that I desire to see approval given to behaviour 
likely to realize social purposes which we desire, and disapproval to opposite 
behaviour. At present this is not done; there are certain traditional rules accord- 
ing to which approval and disapproval are meted out quite regardless of con- 
sequences. 

The superfluity of theoretical ethics is obvious in simple cases. Suppose, for 
instance, that your child is ill. Love makes you wish to cure it, and science tells 
you how to do so. There is not an intermediate stage of ethical theory, where 
it is demonstrated that your child had better be cured. Your act springs 
directly from desire for an end, together with knowledge of means. This is 
equally true of all acts, whether good or bad. The ends differ, and the knowl- 
edge is more adequate in some cases than in others. But there is no con- 
ceivable way of making people do things they do not wish to do, What is 
possible is to alter their desires by a system of rewards and penalties, among 
which social approval and disapproval are not the least potent. The question 
for the legislative moralist is, therefore: How shall this system of rewards and 
punishments be arranged so as to secure the maximum of what is desired 
by the legislative authority? If I say that the legislative authority has bad 
desires, I mean merely that its desires conflict with those of some section of 
‘ the community to which I belong. Outside human desires there is no moral 
standard. 

Thus, what distinguishes ethics from science is not any special kind of 
knowledge, but merely desire. The knowledge required in cthics is exactly 
like the knowledge elsewhere; what is peculiar is that certain ends are de- 
sired, and that right conduct is what conduces to them. Of course, if the 
definition of right conduct is to make a wide appeal, the ends must be such 
as large sections of mankind desire. If I defined right conduct as that which 
increases my own income, readers would disagree. The whole effectiveness of 
any ethical argument lies in its scientific part, i.e. in the proof that one kind 
of conduct, rather than some other, is a means to an end which is widely de- 
sired. I distinguish, however, between ethical argument and ethical education. 
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The latter consists in strengthening certain desires and weakening others. 
This is quite a different process, which will be separately discussed at a later 
stage. 

We can now explain more exactly the purport of the definition of the good 
life with which this chapter began. When I said that the good life consists of 
love guided by knowledge, the desire which prompted me was the desire to live 
such a life as far as possible, and to see others living it; and the logical con- 
tent of the statement is that, in a community where men live in this way, 
more desires will be satisfied than in one wherc there is less love or less 
knowledge. I do not mean that such a life is “virtuous” or that its opposite 
is “sinful,” for these are conceptions which seem to me to have no scientific 
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MRS. GLENN FRANK 4s the wife of a man who was for many years 

president of the University of Wisconsin, Mrs. 
Frank had ample opportunity to observe the advantages and disadvantages of 
fraternities and sororities. In this article, which aroused nation-wide comment when 
it first appeared in a popular magazine, she tells of her own undergraduate experi- 
ence. The editors have included this denunciation, not necessarily as a corrobora- 
tion of their personal views, but because tt raises an issue which 1s becoming acute 
on many campuses throughout the country. 


HEARTACHE ON THE CAMPUS 


FEW weeks ago at a large middle-western university I talked with a 

student who had recently been discharged from the army for poor 

health. The boy said he liked the school, his courses and his pro- 
fessors. There was one thing, however, which he did not like. He had come 
to the university as a legacy to one of the leading fraternities, but after looking 
him over the fraternity brothers had not invited him to become a member. 

“IT guess the war had made me too old,” he said, grinning, but for all his 
nonchalance I could see the hurt in his eyes. He had been cruelly snubbed. 
Right at the start of his college career he had discovered that the very democ- 
racy for which he had fought didn’t exist at this great university. 

His discovery is not unique. Reports of friction between returning veterans 
and the Greek-letter societies come from many other colleges and universi- 
ties supported by taxpayers’ money. Young men who have been matured in 
the hard school of war are finding themselves the victims of a ridiculous and 
juvenile caste system which is totally un-American. This should not be. It is 
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time for the legislatures of this country to enact stringent laws abolishing both 
college and high school fraternities and sororities from coast to coast. 

To some people that may sound like a strong remedy for a comparatively 
minor evil in our educational system. But I do not consider it minor. 

For more than a quarter of a century, as a sorority woman myself and as 
the wife of the president of one of our largest state universities, I have had a 
close-up view of the operations of the Greek-letter societics. What I have seen 
has convinced me that any good which these societies accomplish is far out- 
weighed by the unhappiness and heartbreak which they inflict upon thou- 
sands of young people every year, and by the class-consciousness, religious 
bigotry and race prejudice which they foment right in those instituuions which 
should be the most liberal. They have no more place in our public educational 
system than a Hitler youth movement. 

Yes, you may say, but if fraternities and sororities should be abolished, 
wouldn’t students organize other cliques and clubs? I admit that they would, 
but such groups would be formed in a normal natural way. Students would 
be judged on their merits and find their own level. A boy or girl would not 
be relegated to a fixed position in campus socicty during the first days of 
school, as is provided under smug Panhellenic rules, merely because of the 
prestige or bank account of his parents, or because of the way he flipped a 
cigarette or handled a cup of tea. 

Only the other day I heard of the case of a dull and unattractive youth who 
was taken into an exclusive fraternity mercly because his father, a rich alum- 
nus, had presented the chapter house with a pine-paneled library; and I know 
of another case, just as recent, where a brilliant and beautiful girl was kept 
out of a sorority because her father happened to be a railroad engineer. 

“What a pity God couldn't have made him a doctor or a lawyer instead,” 
one of the sorority members said, but, imbued with the snobbery of her group, 
she voted against the girl just the same. 

Such discrimination is the rule rather than the exception and just as often 
students are casually black-balled because of some trivial or imagined flaw 
in their appearance, dress or manners. Over and over again I have known of 
a boy’s being rejected by a fraternity because he failed to dance well or wear 
the latest cut of collar, or of a girl who was made to feel a campus outcast 
because she was a bit overweight, perhaps, or made the fatal mistake of cut- 
ting her lettuce with a knife. 

The high school fraternities and sororities are, if anything, even more brutal 
than the college societies which they imitate because they are unsupervised 
and they victimize students of an even more impressionable age. Many need- 
less tears are shed and many hearts are broken every year where they flourish. 
I even know of one adolescent girl who committed suicide because her high 
school sorority refused to admit her sister to membership. 

I realize that in certain places where high school fraternities and sororities 
have been suppressed by law they have sprung up again in the form of sub- 
rosa organizations, but this can be prevented by requiring students to sign 
pledges against joining secret societies as is now done in the Milwaukee 
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schools. Our main objective, however, should be the college fraternities and 
sororities. Once they are eradicated, their high school offshoots will wither and 
die quickly. 

' The appalling injustice and cruelty of the method by which students are 
rushed and pledyed to fraternities and sororities was first brought home to me 
through personal experience. 

The men of my father’s family had for generations attended distinguished 
colleges and some of them had made distinguished records. My father felt 
that it was high time that the girls of the family should receive real educa- 
tions too, and since there wasn’t enough money to send me to Vassar, he 
decided to send me to the university of my home state, Missouri. 


Before I left home, two of my mother’s best friends said that since they had 
been Pi Phi’s at Missouri they hoped 1 might become one too, and that they 
intended to write to the chapter recommending me. This conversation made 
me a bit apprehensive, but Mother brushed it aside. After all, I was going to 
the university to get an education, she said, not to become a Pi Phi. What 
difference did it make whether the sorority asked me or not? 

But during my first hours at the university I was made to feel that sororitics 
were the only thing that did matter. Although they represented only a minor- 
ity of the women students, they had apparently taken over the campus. They 
were giving teas, luncheons and dinners. They were helping some freshmen 
to matriculate and escorting others around town in stylish carriages, but only 
those freshmen, of course, about whom they had received letters. The YWCA 
was arranging parties for all girls, but no one wanted to go to them. 

The big event of the Pi Phi rushing program was an evening party at the 
chapter house where candidates for pledging were given a final once-over by 
the members. I shall never forget that party. While stunning girls, gorgeously 
gowned, looked us over critically, I felt the way a person must feel on his 
way to the gallows. My pink-dotted mull dress and hair tied with a ribbon 
were all wrong, I felt, and I knew that one false move, such as spilling my 
coffee, would bar me forever from Pi Phi. I was frightened and homesick 
and my throat was parched. 

When I got back to my room that night, I wrote to Mother begging her 
to Jet me come home. I pleaded homesickness, not daring to tell her that I 
was a failure—that there was no use in staying on, no use getting an educa- 
tion or anything else, because the Pi Phi’s hadn’t asked me and apparently 
weren't going to ask me. Never before or since have I felt so rejected, so hope- 
lessly unattractive. 

I started packing, but one afternoon there was a call from the Pi Phi house. 
Would I come over? I was sw excited that I thought my quaking knees would 
not carry me the several blocks. When I got there, one of the members pinned 
the Pi Phi’s colors on my jumper dress. I was in! 

It is impossible for me to put into words the relief which I experienced 
at that moment. It was like a reprieve from death. If I live to be a hundred, 
I shall never forget, either, the deep sense of inferiority which I felt during 
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the period when I thought I was not going to be pledged. Life for me simply 
wasn’t worth living. 

All this happened a long time ago, but the heartless and undemocratic 
methods used in rushing and selecting pledges have not been changed one 
jota. In 1925, when my husband started his long term of office as president 
of the University of Wisconsin, 1 thought 1 might find conditions there dif- 
ferent, because Wisconsin had a reputation for liberality. But I discovered 
the system there was just as brutal as at Missouri, and it still is. 

Every autumn at Wisconsin, as at many colleges, there would come a Sun- 
day which always seemed to me the saddest day of the year. It was the Sunday 
on which the sororities sent out their invitations. It might be a beautiful 
fall day, but in boarding houses all over Madison, I knew, hundreds of teen- 
age girls would be waiting tensely for bids which would never come. As dusk 
fell all hope would die in their hearts and many, many of those youngsters 
would cry themselves to slecp that night. 

I know, moreover, that the injury which is inflicted upon a young student’s 
pride and self-respect when he is turned down by a Greek-letter society is, all 
too- often, a permanent injury. 

Not long ago I had a chat with a woman who failed to make a sorority 
during her stay at Wisconsin and who now lives in a fashionable suburb of 
Chicago. She has a successful husband, a lovely home and devoted children, 
but she confessed to me that if a guest in her house mentions colleges she 
gets up and leaves the room for fear she may be asked what sorority she be- 
longs to. : 

Yes, and there is the case of Zona Gale. A short time before her death she 
told me how, more than thirty years before when she was a student at Wis- 
consin, she had wistfully watched the Delta Gammas starting off on picnics 
and had wished they would ask her to go with them. 

Think of it—Zona Gale! Wisconsin’s most famous daughter! Possessed of 
beauty, character, genius. Winner of the Pulitzer prize and holder of the 
highest honorary degrees which the university could confer. Yet the old cut 
of being ignored by the sororities had never healed. It was not vanity. Zona 
xale had the least vanity of any woman I] have ever known. It was just plain 
hurt—hurt inflicted by a system which doesn’t make sense. 


The scars which fraternities and sororities deal out gratuitously to the thou- 
sands of students whom they turn down every year are reason enough alone, 
it seems to me, to condemn them to extinction, but they are guilty of other 
gross crimes against democracy. 

Recently a pretty sorority girl told me that she had been invited to a glee 
club concert by a brilliant non-fraternity man whom she really liked. Did she 
accept him? No indeed. Her sorority sisters might have made remarks. In- 
stead, she went to the concert with a nitwit whom she didn’t like. He didn’t 
have an idea in his head, but he belonged to a good fraternity and her choice 
was highly approved. 

Once in a sorority or fraternity, a student is compelled to conform to a caste 
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system whether he approves it or not. If he doesn’t join one, on the other hand, 
he is apt to find himself excluded from leadership in many college activities. 
Greek-letter students are a minority on most campuses but are so ughtly knit 
and politically organized that they gencrally control elections. 

At Wisconsin, for example, which is typical of most state universities, the 
highest social honor obtainable is that of being chosen king or queen of the 
junior prom, but only once since 1925 has a nonfraternity man been elected 
prom king, and there has been only one prom queen who was not in a sorority. 

Some defenders of the fraternity and sorority system contend that this condi- 
tion is proof positive that nonfraternity and nonsorority students lack inherent 
aggressiveness and leadership. That is utter bosh. 

The most brilliant boy in my class at Missouri, a man who is now known 
throughout America, was rejected by the fraternities because he was con- 
sidered countrified, and just a few months ago middle-western newspapers 
carried long obituaries about another nonfraternity man whom I knew years 
later. He wasn’t considered good enough to enter a fraternity because his 
mother was guilty of the heinous crime of working for a living. He was good 
enough, though, to become a well-known ee in his state within a few 
years after leaving college, and to give his life for his country while serving 
with our air forces in the South Pacific. 

No, under the present Panhellenic system, even Abraham Lincoln wouldn’t 
possess leadership enough to make a fraternity, but a bricf study of Who's 
Who in America proves that fraternities have no monopoly on ability. Just as 
many non-Greeks as Greeks make names for themselves after college. 

Even more sinister than the other forms of snobbery is the religious bigotry 
and race prejudice which fraternitics and sororities foster in the minds of the 
young. 

The dean of women at one of our large universities told me only the other 
day that Catholic girls were admitted to sororitics there under a quota system 
which permitted only a limited number of Catholics to be pledged each year. 
This quota does not in any way compare with the percentage of Catholic 
girls at the university. The same system prevails, I know, whether it is ad- 
mitted or not, at many other colleges and universities. 

As for Jewish students, they are excluded gencrally by leading fraternities 
and sororities. A few weeks ago I heard of a group of liberal-minded youths 
in one fraternity at an eastern college who rebelled against this taboo. By 
threatening to resign all at once the group forced this chapter to pledge a 
popular Jewish student. That was splendid, but I regret to say it is the only 
case of the kind I have ever heard of. In most houses, anti-Semitism is almost 
a part of the ritual. 

In self-defense the Jews have formed their own fraternities and sororities, 
but they have been brutally snubbed year after year by a stuffy faction in Pan- 
hellenic which has refused to grant them national charters. 

Now why, in a nation which is pouring out its substance to provide equal 
rights for all people, do we permit a cruel caste system to flourish in our public 
schools? 
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One of the reasons, I think, is the attitude of parents. 

I knew a woman in Madison who devoted sixteen years of her life, from 
the time her daughter was born until the child was of college age, to making 
social contacts which would enable her to get her daughter into an exclusive 
sorority, and that kind of thing is not uncommon. At a cocktail party recently, 
I talked with a number of mothers of teen-age children. Almost without 
exception they were much more concerned about getting their sons and 
daughters into fraternities and sororities than getting them an education. 

Those women were not hopcless snobs. Most of them agreed that fraterni- 
ties and sororitics are unkind and undemocratic. Others deplored the added 
expense to which they are put—a sorority girl has to be equipped with a ward- 
robe comparable to nee of a society debutante—but, well, since these organiza- 
tions existed, they naturally wanted their children to belong to the best ones. 

This same viewpoint is too often found among college faculty members. 
Not long ago I received a letter from a professor, famed for his liberal views, 
in which he asked me to help him get his daughter into a certain sorority. 
Since the fraternity and sorority system is deeply entrenched, he and many 
other professors who personally don't approve of it seem to feel that we must 
have it with us always, like death and taxes. 

Such an attitude, it seems to me, is lazy and un-American. This country of 
ours has had many other deeply entrenched evils in its day, including slavery 
and inhuman child labor conditions, but we found ways of getting rid of 
them. 

Among the most ardent exponents of the Greek-letter societics are the pro- 
fessional alumni—I've noticed they are often people who have not been very 
successful since leaving college—who maintain that fraternities and sororities 
bestow a kind of magical polish upon the boys and girls who belong to them. 

That is mostly pure nonscnse. During twenty-five years around college, | 
have never observed that the Greek-letter students acquired any better man- 
ners than the others, but if they did it would be a petty gain indeed compared 
to the dangerous caste ideas they are likely to absorb at the same time. 

The only valid argument which the defenders of the system can muster is 
that the abolition of fraternities and sororitics would create a housing shortage 
at many schools. True, but the problem isn’t unsolvable. Why shouldn't state 
universities buy chapter houses outright and convert them into dormitories 
run under college management? The total value of chapter houses at both 
public and private colleges is about $100,000,000. A sizable sum, yes, but less 
than we were spending every day to fight,a war for democracy. It would be 
a cheap price to pay for the democratization of education. 

The time for this democratization is now. Because of the war, the fraterni- 
ties are in a weaker position than they have been in a generation. Twenty 
per cent of all chapters are imactive, and most of the others are depleted in 
membership. More important, the war veterans who are entering our colleges 
are bringing with them a more adult point of view than the students “of 
peace years. A man who has learned democracy in foxholes docs not mold 
so easily to the fraternity pattern as a teen-age boy right out of high school. 
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Recently at one university I talked with a wounded veteran whose view- 
point, I believe, is typical of that of thousands of other servicemen. Because of 
his unusual heroism in a bloody action in the Pacific, three different fraterni- 
ties tried to pledge him when he entered college a few months ago, but he 
turned them all down. 

When I asked him why he did so, he said that he considered himself grown 
up and fraternities childish. Why should he, after what he had been through, 
scrub a sidewalk with a toothbrush during hell weck because some upper 
classman ordcred him to? Why should he let a lot of so-called brothers dic- 
tate what girls he might or might not go out with? 

Yet we cannot depend upon this attitude of returning servicemen alone to 
end the fraternity and = sorority evil. The Greck-letter socictics cannot be 
laughed out of existence as they deserve to be. They are too deeply rooted. 
Concerted action by students, parents and educators will be necded before 
our legislatures can be expected to enact laws abolishing them. 

I cannot repeat too often that this should be done right away. On foreign 
battlefields, a whole gencration of American boys of college age jeopardized 
their lives, and many of them gave their lives, to safeguard democracy. Here 
at home, the most powerful agency for the preservation of democracy is the 
public school system from primary grade through university. To make that 
system wholly worthy of what our boys fought for, ¥ we must wipe out fraterni- 
tics and sororities while the time is ripe! 


7. Research 


JULIA HILTS 


SEWARD'S ICEBOX 


N THE evening of March 29, 1867, the Russian minister to the 

United States, Baron de Stoeckl, hurried to the home of William 

Henry Seward, Secretary of State, with the momentous news that the 
Czar had given his consent for the sale of Alaska to the United States. The 
Baron “suggested that the treaty be concluded the next day at the State De- 
partment. The eager Seward pushed away the whist table: 


“Seward’s Icebox” was submitted as a research paper in a freshman course in English. It is 
reprinted by permission of the author. 
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“Why wait till tomorrow, Mr. Stoeckl? Let us make the treaty tonight!’ 

‘But your Department is closed. You have no clerks, and my secretaries are 
scattered about the town.’ 

‘Never mind that,” responded Seward. ‘If you can muster your legation together 
before midnight, you will find me awaiting you at the Department, which will be 
open and ready for business.’ 


So at four o’clock on the morning of March 30, 1867, the treaty was put into 
final form and signed.” ? 

Thus the treaty for the sale of Alaska, which Russia had held by right of 
discovery and occupation, was signed before the public even suspected that 
the government was considering the matter; and the American people awak- 
ened March 30th to find themselves with what they considered the most 
fabulous of white elephants on their hands. Certainly, there had been “no 
popular demand for the acquisition of this ‘frozen zone,’ about which Ameri- 
cans knew little and cared less. The only interest ever displayed in the region 
was that of a few fishermen on the Pacific coast who requested the govern- 
ment to arrange with Russia for them to have access to the ports and harbors 
of Russian America, and a small group of Californians who wished to obtain 
a franchise for engaging in the fur trade.”? The people of the United States 
were at this time totally unaware of Alaska’s potentialities. The average 
American of today knows more about Tibet than the citizen of 1867 knew 
of Alaska. 

“It is not surprising, therefore, that when the American people heard of 
the transaction—‘a dark deed done in the night—they could scarcely believe 
their senses. Surprise and ignorance immediately manifested themselves in an 
outburst of derision and scorn; and for a time the treaty was in danger of 
being hooted out of court. It was ‘an egregious blunder,’ a ‘bad bargain,’ 
palmed off on ‘the silly administration’ by the ‘shrewd Russians.’ Alaska, the 
land ‘of short rations and long twilights,) was ‘a barren, worthless, God- 
forsaken region,’ ‘a hyperborean solitude,’ consisting of nothing but ‘walrus- 
covered icebergs.’ It was ‘Walrussia,’ ‘Seward’s Folly,’ ‘Johnson’s Polar Bear 
Garden,’ ‘Polario,’ ‘a national icchouse,’ ‘Seward’s Icebox.’ The New York 
Herald ran this filler: ‘iow To MAKE BOTT ENDS MEET—Buy Patagonia, Mr. 
Seward.’ The same newspaper published a fictitious advertisement: 


casu! casH! casi!—Cash paid for cast-off territory. 
Best price given for old colonics, North or South. 
Any impoverished monarchs retiring from the colo- 
nization business may find a good purchaser by 
addressing W. H. S. (Seward), Post Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.” 8 


The more facts the public learned, the more pessimistic it became. The 
proposition had come from the side of Russia, and it appeared that the Czar 
1T. A. Bailey, 4 Diplomatic History of the American People, pp. 398-399. 
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was more anxious to make the deal than was our own State Department. 
Seward had paid seven million, two hundred thousand dollars in gold, and 
the average rerson thought, at that time, that this preposterous sum was being 
paid for an iceberg. The country was considered to be absolutely worthless 
by some of the best informed and most influential men in Congress; and even 
Mr. Shellabarger, a man of great prestige and ability, “opposed the purchase 
on the ground that it involved an extension of territory dangerous to the 
existence of the Republic.” * 

The public’s sound Yankce business sense reccived a yet stronger blow 
when Russia’s position became clear. “Russian America had been for over 
half a century under the control of a Russian company, which had sub-leased 
the fur trade to the Hudson’s Bay Company.” * The Russian throne always 
had cherished the fond hope that someday this Russian company would de- 
velop into an organization comparable to Britain’s great Hudson’s Bay, but 
up until 1867 (the year in which the Russian company’s lease expired) the 
entire enterprise had never yielded a single cent in revenue, and “had plun- 
dered the fur resources in such a suicidal fashion that it was facing bank- 
ruptcy. Confronted with the unpleasant prospect of having to take over the 
burdens of the Company, the Czar’s advisers remembered that. several years 
earlier certain officials in the United States had shown a mild interest in the 
possibility of purchasing Alaska. Perhaps it would be possible to capitalize on 
the friendliness created by the recent visit of the flccts and sell this great 
liability for a substantial sum.” * 

There was also the very strong possibility that Alaska was a_ potential 
source of trouble with the United States government. ““Vhe monopolistic tac- 
tics of the Russian American Company were causing an increasing amount 
of friction with American merchants, thus jeopardizing a valuable friend- 
ship.”* Then too, the Americans, always a foolhardy group of colonizers, 
might simply take over Alaska. There was even the rumor that Brigham 
Young’s following might overrun the territory. “It was obviously the part of 
wisdom to sell while the selling was good and pocket the money.” ® 

Baron de Stoeckl was much too clever to approach Seward directly with 
his proposal, so he informed certain intimate friends of the Secretary that 
Russia might be willing to scll Alaska. Seward immediately contacted Cassius 
M. Clay, our minister at St. Petersburg. When Clay proposed the subject to 
the Russian government in February, 1867, Baron de Stoeckl happened to be 
in St. Petersburg on a visit. When he returned to Washington in March, he 
brought authority to negotiate the sale. The Baron proposed ten million dol- 
lars as an adequate pricc; Seward offered five; they compromised on seven 
million. “It then appeared that the Russian Amcrican Company had certain 
interests which would have to be taken into consideration. Seward finally 

4J. W. Burpess, Reconstruction and the Constitution, p. 300. 

*Tatane and Wainhouse, luc. cit. 

6 Bailey, op. cit., p. 397. 
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offered $7,200,000 provided Russia would assume these liabilities and evs the 
United States a free title.” ® 

In spite of these criticisms, Seward had, even then before history had vin- 
dicated his purchase, m many points in his favor. A man of great vision, the first 
to actually appreciate America’s Pacific destiny, he “repeatedly and emphati- 
cally put himself on record as an expansionist of hemispheric voracity.”?° As 
early as 1846 he wrote: 


Our population is destined to roll its resistless waves to the icy barriers of the 
north, and to encounter oriental civilization on the shores of the Pacific! 


Then again, on June 24, 1867, he declared in a specch delivered at Boston: 


Give me only this assurance, that there never be an unlawful resistance by an 
armed force to the . . . United States, and give me fifty, forty, thirty more years 
of life, and I will engage to give you the possession of the American continent 
and the control of the world.” 


The purchase of Russian America, momentous as it was, was only a detail 
in Seward's conception of the potential development of America. “Seward also 
had desiyns on Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canada, Sweden's St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Island (West Indies), and, if we may believe his enemics, on Green- 
land, Iceland, and a part of China.” ** 

Seward had another very sound reason for pressing the Alaska issue, which 
he could not very well shout from the house-tops, as the feeling between the 
two governments was most amicable at the time. “It was this: the United 
States would in this way and at a comparatively small cost rid herself forever 
of any danger of Russian colonization on the North American continent, and 
of the danger of any complications between Russia and Great Britain upon 
this continent. This was a most important political consideration, one which 
much overbalanced the price paid for the territory and the cost of its ad- 
ministration.” ** “That acute observer of political opinion, Mr. Blaine, af- 
firmed that a like offer from any other European government would most 
probably have been declined.” 7 

The petty jealousies of the two Houses were not the only obstacles met by 
Seward in getting the bill through, however. Indeed, at onc time the oppo- 
sition was so strong that it seemed inevitable that Seward would have to risk 
Russia’s friendship by withdrawing America’s offer. But Seward, realizing 
that the loudest opposition came from those who knew little or nothing about 
Alaska, did not give up; he conceived the brilliant scheme of educating the 
people. The press published a number of letters which he had received “from 
influential men favoring the plan, and hearing that the opposition was using 
the same arguments that h: ad been used against “the acquisition of Louisiana, 
he sent a clerk to New York to copy material from the newspapers of 1803, 
which in turn the daily press of 1867 published. So successful were Seward’s 


9 Latane & Wainhouse, loc. cif. 13 Bailey, op. cit., p. 395. 
™ Bailey, of. cit., p. 392. 14 Burgess, op. cif., p. 301. 
a Bailey, loc. cit. 15 Thid., p. 300. 
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efforts in marshaling public opinion for the treaty that charges of bribery were 
brought against him. He later testified, however, that he had spent only $500 
in his ‘campaign of education.’ ” 7° 

“A remarkable fact, which aroused suspicion at the time, was that this ap- 
propriation was put through by the chief enemics of the administration and 
the leaders of the impeachment movement. General Banks was chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, and Thaddeus Stevens was 
chairman of the Committce on Appropriations, while John W. Forney, whose 
papers, the Washington Chronicle and the Philadelphia Press, attacked the 
President with such vehemence that he had to resign the position of secre- 
tary of the Senate, was at the same time strongly supporting the Alaska 
purchase.” '* It was discovered that the full $7,200,000 was not sent to Russia, 
and the House ordered that an investigation be made. The report, however, 
proved nothing and the matter was dropped. Seward was called before the 
Committee and, while answering with apparent frankness, some of his replies 
showed a New York lawyer's cunning. When asked if amy source had been 
given in the form of presents to promote the purchase, he slyly replied, “On 
the contrary, I have knowledge that no fund at the State Department went to 


subsidize any press anywherc.” * 
A clue to what actually took place may be found in a memorandum in the 


President’s own handwriting, found among the Johnson papers in the Library 
of Congress by the late Professor Dunning: 


On the Sept. Sunday 1868 Mr. Seward and myself rode out seme seven or cight 
miles on the Road, leading to Malsboro Md—near place called old ficlds, we 
drove out into a shady grove of oak trecs—While there taking some refreshment, 
in the current of conversation on various subjects, the secretary asked the question 
if it had ever occurred to me how few members there were in Congress whose 
actions were entirely above and beyond pecuniary influence. I replied that I had 
never attempted to reduce it to an accurate calculation, but regretted to confess 
that there was a much smaller number exempt than at one period of life I had 
supposed them to be—He then stated you remember that the appropriation of the 
seven $ million for the payment of Alaska to the Russian Govnt was hung up or 
brought to a dead lock in the H of Reps—While the appropriation was thus 
delayed the Russian minister stated to me that John W Forncy stated to him that 
he needed $30,000 that he had Jost $40,000, by a faithless friend and that he wanted 
the $30,000 in gold-——That there was no chance of the appropriation passing the 
House of Reps without certain influence was brought to bear in its favor—The 
$30,000 was paid hence the advocacy of the appropriation in the Chronicle... 
He also stated that $20,000 was paid to R. J. Walker and F. P. Stanton for their 
services... N. P. Banks Chairman cf the Committee on foreign relations $8000, 
and that the incorruptable Thaddeus Stevens reccived as his “sop” the moderate 
sum of $10,000 . . . All these sums were paid by the Russian minister directly 
and indirectly to the respective parties to secure appropriation of the money the 
Govnt had stiputed to pay the Russian Govnt in solemn treaty which had been 
ratified by both govnts . .. Banks and Stevens was understood to be the counsel 


16 Bailey, op. cit., pp. 399-400. 18 Bailcy, op. cit., p. 402. 
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for a claim against the Russian Govnt for Arms which had been furnished by 
some of our citizens . . . known as the Perkins Claim. . . . Hence a fee for their 
influence in favor of the appropriation &c. . .. Banks was chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign retions.’® 


In spite of his quaint spelling and sentence structure, Johnson puts his point 
across. It does not agrce with Seward’s testimony before the Committee, but 
it is quite possible that he hesitated to put facts on record which he only knew 
of through third partics. Then, too, it must be remembered that Johnson was 
writing about his worst enemies, the men who tried to impeach him, so the 
memorandum should be used with discretion. 

Fundamentally, the American people appear to have accepted Seward’s 
treaty because it was demonstrated to them that Alaska was worth the money. 
Yankce love for a bargain and a highly developed speculative instinct were 
not to be denied. 

Bret Harte caught the spirit: 


°T ain't so very mean a trade, 

When the Jand is all surveyed. 

There’s a right smart chance for fur-chase 
All along this recent purchase, 

And unless the stories fail, 

Every fish from cod to whale; 

Rocks, too; mebbe quartz; let’s see— 

*T would be strange if there should be,— 
Seems I’ve heered such stories told: 
Eh!—why bless us,—yes, it’s gold! 


“Harte was right. There are few today who on economic grounds at least, 
will accuse Seward of folly in having bought this princely domain for one 
and nineteen-twenticth cents an acre.” “° Alaska’s resources are fabulous: 
Nome alone, in one hundred days during 1906, produced $7,500,000 in gold. 
This alone would have paid for the territory. “In round figures, fish and fur 
have brought in nearly a billion dollars to the United States, and metal mines 
of Alaska, another half billion. The twenty-one million acres of coal lands in 
Alaska, picked up on the international bargain counter at something like 
two cents per acre, hold-enough coal (as estimated by the U. S. Geological 
Survey) to keep Uncle Sam’s furnace running for full 300 years, at the pres- 
ent national rate of consumption.” * 

Only since the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor have we appreciated the 
strategic valuc of Alaska. Americans have always had the mistaken notion that 
the shortest route to Asia was by way of Hawaii. Leaving from Scattle, going 
by way of Hawaii, the distance is 6,300 miles; going from Seattle, via Alaska, 
it is only 4,900 miles. “The late Brigadier General William (‘Billy’) Mitchell, 
whose predictions on the crucial wartime importance of the airplane are now 
being validated, once declared: “The United States is in a better position than 

1 Latane & Wainhousce, op. cit., Pp. 422-424. 
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Japan to prosecute an offensive campaign by air.... An aerial campaign 
against Japan could be pushed to best advantage from Alaskan air bases.’ ” 7° 
The Aleutians are now considered to be the greatest chain of potential island 
bases in the world. 

Such is “Seward’s Icebox,” “Johnson's Polar Bear Garden.” The white 
elephant that the surprised American public found on its hands that March 
morning in 1867 has (much like Dumbo) grown up to be the Pride and 
Joy of its fond owners. 
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IDEAS 


EDITORS’ NOTE 


In choosing the essays that follow, grouped in recognizable units, we have had 
no axe to grind, no virtue to inculcute, no message to transmit, no theory to ex- 
pound. There has been enough of that. 

Instead, we thought back to the years that are blessedly yours. We have attempted 
to present as many facets of life as could be crowded within these narrow limits, 
hoping that a phrase here and a thought there will mean something to you. In the 
loneliness that none of us can escupe at times, it means a great deal to make friends 
with those few who are able to tell us about themselves, or about their work or their 
dreams and what they have learned. 

Some of these people we have known for a long time. Their books are on our 
shelves. What they have had to say has become part of us and has given us an 
increased awareness of ourselves and of the world in which we hve. They have 
helped us more than many of the people we see every day. 

Others were new to us. We made their acquaintance while gathering material for 
this volume. Some of them are very young, only a few years older than yourselves. 
These more recent friends have Aclped us, in their way, to understand things a little 
better. 

In the first tuo groups that follow, the writers have illumined the environment, 
physical or historical or educational, which ts called the American scene. In the mir- 
ror of their experience you will be able to see more clearly a panorama which extends 
beyond your own. 

Those in the third group have offered the fruits of conte mplation for your consid- 
eration. That you may not always agree with these opinions docs not impair the 
value of the mental challenge. The last group of writers may help you to evaluate 
yourself and your way of living by revealing the points of view and folktways of 
other peoples. 

We have enjoyed this reunion with old friends and the pleasure of greeting the 
new ones. We hope that you will share that pleasure. 
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1. Backgrounds 


THOMAS SANCTON @¢s a native of New Orleans, where he began 


writing as a reporter on the Times-Picayune. To 
re-create one’s own adolescence is no easy task, as anyone who has made the attempt 
can testify. It 1s that troubled period of Iife to which John Neats refers in the 
preface to Endymion. But there is no bitterness in the picture which the author 
gives us of a summer camp in Louisiana, Even the most cusual reader will recog- 
nize that the sharply defined images and the wealth of concrete detail contribute 
as much to its effectiveness as docs the sympathetic understanding of a boy’s mind 
and emotions. Ile unll also recognise the complete absence of facile satire. The 
essay will be included tn a book on which Mr. Sancton 1s now at work. 


THE SILVER HORN 


HE SCENE is a Boy Scout summer camp, thickly grown with pines 

and cypress. There is a row of green clapboard cabins, with clean floors 

and neat double-decker bunks; there is an open field and a flag hanging 
still in the heavy air; and at the field’s edge the land drops down a little vo 
the dark water of a bayou. I spent five summers here, from the time I was 
twelve until I entered college. J did my first real living and my first real 
thinking in this camp. 

And I think of it now. Like some reader of a long novel who turns back 
through the pages to find a forgotten part of the plot, and who comes with 
a flash of recognition across old scenes and dialogues, and characters who have 
gone out of the narrative but whose personalities and substance once filled 
pages and pages, I have gone turning back through the pages of my life. 
When was it and where was it—I have been asking—that I first began to be- 
lieve what I now believe about the Southern world I left not many years ago, 
about Negrocs, about democracy, about America, about life and death, about 
men and all their curious fates? This search has been long and turning. Often 
it has led me back to the years of my early teens and to the summers I spent 
in the camp. 

I was born to the sidewalks and asphalt of the largest city and the widest 
street in the South. In New Orleans, broad Canal Street was never empty 
of speeding automobiles and streetcars, even late at night, and of people walk- 


“The Silver Florn,” from. Harper’s Magazine, February, 1944. Reprinted by permission of the 
author, 
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ing by, their footsteps echoing on the sidewalk. But here on the bayou another 
world existed. In the morning it was the strange, thin call of a bugle that 
broke into our sleep. Almost before we were awake we could smell the wet 
exercise field and the forest. Birds popped from tree to tree, plump and color- 
ful, bluejays, mockingbirds, cardinals, flickers— Audubon had painted in these 
woods. Rabbits ran into the bushes. Snakes we had no fear of, long thick blue 
racers and speckled king snakes, slid through the weeds at our approach. 

Standing in the wet grass, still yawning and sleepy, we took the morning 
exercises. Night chill was in the air, but behind our backs the sun was rising, 
and its warmth crept onto our shoulders. After the exercises we raced along a 
wagon road to the swimming pool, and as we ran up, shouting and excited, 
two or three startled frogs made tremendous leaps and plumped beneath the 
glassy surface of the water. After the swim we dried our skinny sunburned 
bodies and ran to the mess hall. 

Most of us in the camp were poor boys, or boys who were almost poor. It 
was not a welfare camp, but the fees were low, Jess than a dollar a day for a 
camper. As a consequence it was filled with boys from modest New Orleans 
neighborhoods and also from the tough ones. There was always a smattering 
of the democratic rich: the son of the traction company president came every 
summer. So did his cousin from Texas, a wild, hard towhead with plenty 
of moncy and the soul of a true picaroon. He fascinated and dominated the 
rest of us. He was the first colorful outlaw I ever knew. But most of the well- 
to-do families sent their boys to camps in the Maine woods or the North 
Carolina mountains. Our camp was only forty miles from the city. Depart- 
ment store clerks, streetcar motormen, little grocers could afford the fees. . 

We had no saddle horses, no golf course, and only a weed-grown tennis 
court which no one used. For diversion we fell back on nature. In the morn- 
ing we performed a work detail, cutting a patch of weeds or hauling dirt in 
wheelbarrows to mend a road. After this we were free to swim, to paddle on 
the bayou in slender little Louisiana boats called pirogues, to fish for the bois- 
terous black bass and yellow perch and fat blue catfish, and to work for our 
Boy Scout medals and merit badges, tracking through the grassy cut-over 
pine lands, cooking dough and bacon on sweet-gum spits, bandaging one an- 
other with first-aid splints. 

These little medals and bits of colored ribbon meant a great deal to us. We 
wrote home enthusiastic letters about our progress, describing in detail how we 
had passed the tests, forwarding the comments of some eighteen-year-old 
camp officer as though it really mattered. Our parents, most of whom did not 
have very big events happening in their own lives, were just as cager and 
simple-hearted about these things, and one or two of the fathers were fool- 
ishly ambitious to have their sons win the highest number of merit badges in 
the area. 

Little things that happened during these years seemed of great importance. 
I remember that in my first year at camp I wore an ill-fitting Boy Scout hat. 
One of the councillors, a boy five years my senior who seemed to me to belong 
already to the grown-up world of brilliance and authority, began, in a pleasant 
way, to tease me about the hat. Every morning for a week he led us to the 
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abandoned logging road and clocked us as we walked and trotted a measured 
mile. My hat was anchored down by a heavy chin strap; it flopped and sailed 
about my head as I ran to the finish linc. The boy began to laugh at me. He 
waved his arms and called out, “Come on, you rookie!” The other kids took 
it up and Rookie became my first nickname. I loved it. I tingled when some- 
one called it out. I painted it on my belt, carved it in my packing case, inked 
it into my hatband, and began to sign it to my letters home. Years later 
when we were grown | knew this camp ofhcer again. The gap between our 
ages had vanished and in real life now he seemed to me a rather colorless 
youny lawyer. He did not remember about the hat. 

At mealtime we ate ravenously in the mess hall. There were steaming plat- 
ters of pork and beans and cabbage and stew. As we walked to the long clap- 
board building with our hair freshly combed and water glistening on our 
faces, which we washed at the flowing pipe of a big artesian well, we existed 
in a transport of driving hunger. In the stcamy fragrance of the mess hall we 
set up a clatter of knives and forks and china, and afterward we went to our 

cabins and flopped on the bunks in a state of drowsy satisfaction. Somehow, 

fat never formed on our skinny frames. We ran too much. We paddled in 
the boats. We swam. We cut firewood and played softball after supper. When 
there was nothing else to do we climbed in the rafters of our cabins, trying 
to invent complicated monkey swings that no one clse could do. Every year 
some campers broke their arms. 


2 


A giant Negro named Joe did the camp's heavy work. He cut and trimmed 
the big trees, dug the decp post holes, mixed the cement, cleaned out the 
underbrush. His strength was a never-ending fascination for the rest of us. 
Joe was a light-eyed Negro, with a tan cast of skin and a huge bald dome of 
a head. One of his grandparents must certainly have been a white man. He 
lived half a mile down the bayou with his large and hazily defined family, 
in an old “plantation house.” 

Actually it was not, and never had been, a pretentious place, and I do not 
know what kind of plantation could have been there. The ground round it 
was alternately sandy and swampy and there are no plantations where pine 
trees grow. Pines mean sandy land. In slave days the Negrocs had boiled 
Southern history down to a couplet: 


Cain’t make a living on sandy lan’— 
Ruther be a nigger den a po’ white man. 


Joe’s place stood on a cleared bend in the bayou. The weatherboards and 
shingles were green with age. The house rested on high slender pillars and 
there were patches of bright red brick where the covering mortar had fallen 
away. The yard was shaded by two enormous water ake hung with gray 
Spanish moss, and an iron kettle stood beneath the trees where women did 
the washing. At the bank of the bayou five or six towcring cypress trees leaned 
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heavily toward the water, for the slow currents of a century had washed their 
roots completely bare of soil. To get a new anchorage on the Jand the trees 
had sent out a forest of gnarled rvots and stubby knees wong the shorcline. 
The house scemed beautiful and somber in these surroundings as we paddled 
past it on our expeditions down the bayou to the lake. 

Obviously a white man had built this place long ago, and if he had not 
been a plantation owner, he had at least been a man of substance. Perhaps this 
had been the summer home for some wealthy old New Orleans Frenchman 
in years gone by. Sometimes the camp officers spoke of Joe as “carctaker” on 
the place. But that was hardly possible. He and his family inhabited every 
room; chickens roamed freely, and washing hung on lines stretched across the 
wide porch, It was clear to us that the Negro giant was no caretaker here. He 
possessed this place, to have and to hold. How he got it and why we never 
asked him; and his presence there did not scem a very curious thing to us. 
Already a dark, subjective understanding of Louisiana’s history was in our 
blood and bones. 

Joe smoked strong cigarettes and chewed tobacco. His teeth were rotted 
stumps. We delighted in bringing him supplies of smokes from the nearby 
town on Saturdays to win his quick and genuine appreciation. There were 
two or three measures of a Cajun French ditty he used to sing, dancing and 
stomping the ground, waving his hat and swaying his heavy shoulders with 
real grace. The words and the stomping finished together, with two hard 
accents. He would do this every time in exchange for a gift. Yet he did it in 
such a way that we knew always that this was nothing more than a grown-up 
man doing monkey-shines for children. He enjoyed making us laugh. There 
was nothing servile about it. 

He got to be one of the people I liked best of all—not only in the camp but 
in my whole circumscribed world. I liked Joe very simply because he was a 
nice man. He recognized me every year when I returned to the camp, and 
after the second or third year 1 could tell that he considered me a real friend 
and was glad to have me back. We talked together often, equally and casily, 
and when I was sixteen and seventeen and by then a councillor in the camp, 
Joe would do me the honor of becoming quite serious with me and of placing 
our whole fricndship on a mature plane. I do not remember many of the 
things we talked about, but I do remember that a conversation with him was 
a reassurance and a satisfaction; that it was always good to find him walking 
on the road and to fall in with him. 

I saw a brief notice in the paper, some years after I had stopped going to 
the camp, that Joe had died of blood poisoning in the New Orleans Charity 
Hospital. I thought of those stumps of teeth, and of the many years they had 
been sceping infection into his system. I thought also of the tall trees I had 
seen him fell, and that now Joe too had come toppling to the earth. And, 
though I felt a quiet sorrow, I felt no anguish. Life grew rank and lush along 
the bayou. His old house was tecming with the spawn of his years. The sun 
would beat upon the water forever, the trout would break the surface, the 
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rushes would grow thick and green. Joe had done his share of hauling and 
of digging. Now he could lie down in the warm and sun-drenched earth and 


sleep. 


3 


During those summers in camp a love grew up in me for the rhythms of 
nature, for tropical rains that came sweeping through the pines and oaks, for 
the fiery midday sun, for long evenings, and the deep black nights. Great 
campfires were lit beside the bayou and a rushing column ef luminous smoke 
and sparks ascended to the cypress trees. Fire gleamed in the water where bass 
were sleeping in the stumps. Campers wandered toward the mecting place, 
their flashlights swinging in the woods. We sat about the fire, singing, beating 
deep rumbling tom-toms made of hollowed oak logs, performing an ageless 
repertoire of skits and mimicry. And after these sessions one leader took the 
Protestant boys and another the Catholics and, standing in the open fields, 
in our separate groups, we prayed aloud. 

My heart had strayed already from the formal, repetitious praying. A tow- 
ering pine tree at the field’s edee made a silhouette in the starry sky. I knew 
the constellations, the Giant, the Dipper, the Bear. I looked for the two in- 
separable stars, Misar and Alcar, horse and rider, and sensed the fact that 
Arabs named these stars a thousand years before me, and even in my boy’s 
ignorance I felt aware of man’s long and varied time upon the earth. I knew 
this night-filled wilderness had stretched beneath these stars for endless ages 
before Frenchmen had come in boats to build New Orleans. T thought of the 
Indians who had fished and hunted here, whose bones and broken pottery 
we sometimes found in grassy mounds. I felt worshipful of the earth, the pine 
tree, the night itself. 

Sometimes we packed provisions and tents and mosquito bars and paddled 
down the bayou to the lake, ten miles away. The lake was a great inland 
finger of the Gulf of Mexico, twenty miles long, ten wide. Twenty miles below 
us, in prehistoric times, the mouth of the Mississippi river had built up new 
Jand, and these watery prairies had pinched off the small inland gulf and made 
a lake of it, but it connected still through a serics of passes with the Mexican 
Gulf. The lake teemed with croakers, catfish, shrimp, and big bluc-clawed 
crabs. At the northern end, where we camped, a network of tributary bayous 
emptied into the lake. For the last mile or so of their crooked lengths, where 
the brackish water of the lake crept into the slow-moving bayous, fish and 
small life were abundant, bass fed in the rushes, and muskrats built their 
cities of the plains. 

There was a relatively high, sandy point near the mouth of the bayou, 
where we camped. The sun went down red into the lake and left a long, clear 
twilight. A few stars came out. A salty wind blew in from the Mexican Gulf; 
it came out of the south every night. The breeze swept over the rushes and 
made small waves break on the sandy, grassy shore. There was a red beacon 
light on weather-beaten piles out in the lake and its long reflection shimmered 
in the water. We sprayed our mosquito netting with citronella and built up 
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a driftwood fire and Jay down on canvas bedrolls spread upon the thin, tough 
_ grass and sand. The trade wind blew through our tents throughout the night. 
We listened to the waves. We could smell the vast salt marshes far below us. 
A yellow moon came out of the gulf. Far down the lake we could see the 
lights of a railroad bridge. We felt the beauty of this wilderness like a hunger. 

After two days of fishing and swimming in the lake, our shoulders and 
faces darker from the sun, we paddled back up the winding bayou. 


4 


One summer when I was sixteen a party of us, paddling upstream to buy 
some candy at a crossroads store, came upon three young girls who were bath- 
ing in a sandy cove. There were four of us in the long pirogue, all of an age. 
For a long moment we were speechless. At last we said hello, and they an- 
swered in warm gay voices. We drifted the boat into the cove and began to 
speak to them. Two of the girls were sisters. The three of them had come to 
visit a rclative who kept a fine summer lodge in the woods across the bayou 
from the camp. One of the sisters was fifteen and the others were seventcen. 
They were aglow with fresh and slender beauty, and their bathing suits were 
bright flags of color. Their impact upon us was overwhelming. We grew silly, 
tongue-tied, said foolish things we did not mean to say, shoved one another 
about in the boat, and finally overturned it. The loreleis laughed musical little 
laughs. They seemed unbearably beautiful. We had no idea what to do about it. 

The girls had been at the lodge for a week. They missed thcir beaux in 
New Orleans, they missed the dating and the dancing and the music. It was 
a gay town in the summertime. The older girls looked upon us as children; 
but still—they must have reflected—we were not such children at that. The 
younger sister, a slender child with thick brown hair and heavily crimsoned 
lips, sat on the bank and regarded us with a happy open face. 

At last we took courage and asked if we could call on them that night. 

“Oh, yes!” they cried cagerly. Life at that moment was dazzling. 

Making this rendezvous was an impulsive thing to do, for it was midweek 
and we should have to steal away after taps and walk down a path without 
flashlights through a snake-infested lowland and—because the boats were 
counted and chained at nightfall—swim across the bayou, holding our clothes 
above our heads. 

We crept from our cabins at ten o’clock that night and met in the pine 
woods. One of us intoned a counting-out rhyme; the loser had to walk first 
down the path through the snake hole. He cut a long gum sapling and rattled 
it down the path ahead of us. We walked bunched tightly together, tense with 
fear, giggling at our own unbelievable audacity, trembling in our eagerness. 
At the bayou’s edge we slipped out of our shorts and shirts and sneakers and, 
holding them above our heads with one hand, we felt our way round the 
knees and along the sunken roots of a cypress trec, and pushed off into the 
bayou and began to swim. 
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The moon had not yet risen. We had only the silhouettes of trees to guide 
us. We swam closely together, cautioning one another to silence, bursting into 
convulsive squeals as water lilies brushed against our bodies or when a fish 
broke the surface near us. We swam upstream from the camp, past two bends, 
and waded from the water in the cove where we had met the girls. Now we 
were Jaughing with relicf and excitement, and popping one another on the 
backsides. We scraped the glistening water from our bodies, dressed, and 
combed our wet hair and hurried off down the wagon path into the woods. 
Long ago the cove had been a landing stage for small schooners which came 
to load pine firewood for New Orleans. 

The girls were waiting for us, dressed in bright print cotton dresses and 
wearing hair ribbons. The soft light gave age and mystery to their youthful 
shoulders, to their slender bodies; and, like nameless night-blooming vines in 
the woods about us, they bore a splendid fragrance all their own, a fragrance 
of youth and cleanliness and fresh cosmetics. They were playing a phono- 
graph on the wide porch of the lodge. This was the summer of Maurice 
Chevalier’s great success in American movics. The little sister sang his song, 
rolling her eyes, turning out her sott pink lip: 

If ve night-ting gail 
Cood zing lak you... 


And she sang another: 


... you make me feel so grand 

I want to hand the world to you. 

You scem to understand 

Fach foolish little dream I'm dreaming, scheme I’m scheming .. . 


I was so in love with her I could hardly catch my breath. I was in love 
with the other sister too, and with their friend. All of the boys were in love 
with all of the girls; the girls—so they said—had crushes on each of us. Our 
hearts were afire. 

We walked hand in hand down the wagon trail to the cove and built a 
bonfire. We stretched out on blankets, laughing, singing. We sany the songs 
that people always sing by rivers and campfires, “There’s a Long, Long Trail 
A-winding,” “The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi,” all the rest. We kissed the 
girls and they held fast to us. Before this night we had been only boys, hold- 
ing hands with girls in movies, not quite sure why we pursued them and 
acted silly. Now, lying beneath the open sky, for the first time we understood 
the poignance and the beauty of the human heritage. 

Every night for two weeks we came to sec them. And when they told us 
good-by the last kiss was as much a discovery as the first, and we knew that 
love was a thing that could never grow old. After they had gone we would 
steal from our cabins to sit on the back porch of the camp hospital, on a hill, 
where we could sce the bayou and the cove and the woods where we had 
found them; and we sat there talking late into the night, like daemon lovers 
in the ballads of old. I never passed the cove again, even years later when I 
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would paddle down the bayou fishing, without remembering our meetings 
with a suddenly racing heart. First love is unforgettable. 


5 


] had no lessons to do in those summer months of camp life. There was 
plenty of time to think. I was living a communal life with other boys. Among 
us were embryonic bullics, scoundrels, cheats, promoters, Babbitts, Christers, 
and stuffed shirts; and there were also the boys of good heart, the unsclfish, 
the humorous, the courageous, boys who were thé salt of the earth, but who, 
often in their later lives, would be misled and preyed upon and set against 
one another by the sharp ones. One and all we lived together, ate together, 
slept together. Our personalities clashed, fermented, or formed amalgams. 
Sitting together at night in the lamplit cabins, with darkness and towering 
woods closing in upon us, we had our first grave talks about religion, about 
death, about sex. The future stretching before us was wide and fathomless. 
And all about us, in the grass, in the underbrush, in towering summer skics, 
we beheld the face of nature and the carth’s wide harmonics as they had never 
been revealed in our city lives. At night we could stretch out upon the field, 
observe the stars, and grasp for the first time the fact that some were vastly 
deeper in space than others. In our star-study courses we heard phrases like 
“light years.” It began to seep into the consciousness of many of us that a 
hundred years or the life of an individual had litthe meaning in the total uni- 
verse; and from this point some of us began our first gropings after moral 
philosophy, gropings for a belief that could give the total universe a meaning 
in our own lives. 

There was a bugler in our camp who was the first consummate expert, in 
any field, that I had known. He had no other talent but his music. He was a 
good-natured, chubby, curly-headed Italian boy, rather lazy, and when he was 
not back in the woods practicing his cornet he walked round with a dreamy 
look, as though our own handicrafts could not possibly be of interest to him. 

Paolo had a silver trumpet and he preferred it to the bugle. He wanted to 
be a great musician. He would take his horn and music back into a pine clear- 
ing a quarter of a mile from the camp and all day long we could hear him 
practicing the runs. He blew the trumpet with a clear, sweet tone. We had 
supreme confidence as we stood at attention on the parade grounds and the 
flag came down the creaking flagpole pulley in the late afternoon sunlight, 
and Paolo stood alone, with everyone watching, and bugled. We were proud 
of him when visitors came. He had that ability of experts to create a sense of 
possessiveness in others. 

It was at bedtime that Paolo gathered up into his clear, thin music all the 
ineffable hungering of our awakening lives. At ten o’clock he climbed a high 
ladder to a life-guard platform we had nailed into the branches of a tall 
cypress tree beside the bayou. Paolo lived for this moment and, with the whole 
camp silent and listening below him in the darkness, he blew taps with a soft 
and ghostly beauty all his own. Somehow the music spoke for us, uttered the 
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thing we knew but had no words for, set up a wailing in the pine trees of 
the brevity and splendor of human life. Lying in our bunks in the darkness 
of the cabin, some of us fell into sleep; but some lay in silence thinking longer, 
alive to the night, and I was of these. 

One night some ten years later I entered a smoke-filled tavern in another city 
where Paolo was playing in a band. By this time he had made a small reputa- 
tion as a boy with a hot trumpet. I watched his now older face as he tore 
through the hot routines. He was tired. The silver horn made noise but, 
though I knew little about it, I could see that he was not a great jazz musician. 

I did not go to see him any more. | wanted to remember Paolo before he 
had lost something, before any of us had lost it, a kind of innocence. I wanted 
to remember him in the land of our first discoveries, when he had climbed 
into a cypress tree to blow his horn, and there was a kind of Gothic night- 


drench in our lives. 


LEE STROUT WHITE eas the pseudonym chosen by E. B. White 
(6. 1890) and Richard Lee Strout (6. 1898) when 


they collaborated in writing Farewell to Model T, from which “Farewell, My 
Lovely” is taken. Mr. White's contribution to American letters is described else- 
where in this volume by Clifton Fadiman. Mr. Strout, a veteran newspaperman, 
has been on the staff of The Christian Science Monitor since 1g21. 


FAREWELL, MY LOVELY! 


SEE by the new Scars Roebuck catalogue that it is still possible to buy 

an axle for a 1g0g Model T Ford, but 1 am not deceived. The great days 

have faded, the end is in sight. Only onc page in the current catalogue is 
devoted to parts and accessories for the Model T; yet everyone remembers 
springtimes when the Ford gadget section was larger than men’s clothing, 
almost as large as household furnishings. The last Model T was built in 1927, 
and the car is fading from what scholars call the American scene—which is 
an understatement, because to a few million people who grew up with it, 
the old Ford practically was the American scene. 

It was the miracle God had wrought. And it was patently the sort of thing 
that could only happen once. Mechanically uncanny, it was like nothing that 
had ever come to the world before. Flourishing industries rose and fell with it. 
As a vehicle, it was hard-working, commonplace, heroic; and it often seemed 
to transmit those qualitics to the persons who rode in it. My own generation 
identifies it with Youth, with its gaudy, irretrievable excitements; before it 
“Farewell, My Lovely!” Reprinted by permission of The New Yorker. Copyright 1936, The F-R. 
Publishing Corporation. 
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fades into the mist, I would like to pay it the tribute of the sigh that is not 
a sob, and set down random entries in a shape somewhat less cumbersome 
than a Sears Roebuck catalogue. 

The Model T was distinguished from all other makes of cars by the fact 
that its transmission was of a type known as planetary—which was half meta- 
physics, half sheer friction. Engineers accepted the word “planctary” in its 
epicyclic sensc, but I was always conscious that it also meant “wandering,” 
“erratic.” Because of the peculiar nature of this planetary element, there was 
always, in Model T, a certain dull rapport between engine and whecls, and 
even when the car was in a state known as neutral, it trembled with a deep 
imperative and tended to inch forward. There was never a moment when the 
bands were not faintly egging the machine on. In this respect it was like a 
horse, rolling the bit on its ‘tongue, and country people brought to it the same 
technique they used with draft animals. 

Its most remarkable quality was its rate of acceleration. In its palmy days 
the Model T could take off faster than anything on the road. The reason was 
simple. To get under way, you simply hooked the third finger of the right 
hand around a lever on the steering column, pulled down hard, and shoved 
your left foot forcibly against the low-speed pedal. Vhese were simple, posi- 
tive motions; the car responded by lunging forward with a roar. After a few 
seconds of this turmoil, you took your toe off the pedal, eased up a mite on 
the throttle, and the car, possessed of only two forward speeds, catapulted di- 
rectly into high with a series of ugly jerks and was off on its glorious errand. 
The abruptness of this departure was never equalled in other cars of the period. 
The human leg was (and still is) incapable of letting in a clutch with any- 
thing like the forthright abandon that used to send Model T on its way. 
Letting in a clutch is a negative, hesitant motion, depending on delicate ner- 
vous control; pushing down the Ford pedal was a simple, country motion— 
an expansive act, which came as natural as kicking an old door to make it 
budge. 

The driver of the old Model T was a man enthroned. The car, with top up, 
stood seven feet high. The driver sat on top of the gas tank, brooding it with 
his own body. When he wanted gasoline, he alighted, along with everything 
else in the front seat; the seat was pulled off, the metal cap unscrewed, and a 
wooden stick thrust down to sound the liquid in the well. There were always 
a couple of these sounding sticks kicking around in the ratty sub-cushion 
regions of a flivver. Refucling was morc of a social function then, because the 
driver had to unbend, whether he wanted to or not. Directly in front of the 
driver was the windshield—high, uncompromisingly erect. Nobody talked 
about air resistance, and the four cylinders pushed the car through the atmos- 
phere with a simple disregard of physical law. 


There was this about a Model T: the purchaser never regarded his purchase 
as a complete, finished product. When you bought a Ford, you figured you 
had a start—a vibrant, spirited framework to which could be screwed an al- 
most limitless assortment of decorative and functional hardware. Driving away 
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from the agency, hugging the new wheel between your knees, you were 
already full of creative worry. A Ford was born naked as a baby, and a 
flourishing industry grew up out of correcting its rare deficiencies and combat- 
ting its fascinating diseases. Those were the great days of lily-painting. I have 
been looking at some old Sears Roebuck catalogues, and they bring everything 
back so clear. 

First you bought a Ruby $ Safety Reflector for the rear, so that your posterior 
would glow in another car's brilliance. Then you invested thirty-nine cents in 
some radiator Moto Wings, a popular ornament which gave the Pegasus touch 
to the machine and did something godlike to the owner. For nine cents you 
bought a fan-belt guide to keep the belt from slipping off the pulley. 

You bought a radiator compound to stop leaks. This was as much a part of 
everybody's equipment as aspirin tablets are of a medicine cabinet. You bought 
special oil to prevent chattering, a clamp-on dash light, a patching outfit, a 
tool box which you bolted to the running board, a sun visor, a stecring-column 
brace to keep the column rigid, and a set of emergency containers for gas, oil, 
and water—threc thin, disc-like cans which reposed in a case on the running 
board during long, important journeys—red for gas, gray for water, green for 
oil. It was only a beginning. After the car was ‘about a ycar old, steps were 
taken to check the alarming disintegration. (Model T was full of tumors, but 
they were benign.) A sct of anti-rattlers (g8c) was a popular panacea. You 
hooked them on to the gas and spark rods, to the brake pull rod, and to the 
stecring-rod connections. Hood silencers, of black rubber, were applicd to the 
fluttering hood. Shock-absorbers and snubbers gave “complete relaxation.” 
Some people bought rubber pedal pads, to fit over the standard metal pedals. 
(I didn’t like these, 1 remember.) Persons of a suspicious or pugnacious turn 
of mind bought a rear-view mirror; but most Model T owners weren't wor- 
ried by what was coming from behind because they would soon cnough see 
it out in front. They rode in a state of cheerful catalepsy. Quite a large muti- 
nous clique among Ford owners went over to a foot accelerator (you could 
buy one and screw it to the floor board), but there was a certain madness in 
these people, because the Model T, just as she stood, had a choice of three foot 
pedals to push, and there were plenty of moments when both feet were occu- 
pied in the routine performance of duty and when the only way to speed up 
the engine was with the hand throttle. 

Gadget bred gadget. Owners not only bought ready-made gadgets, they 
invented gadgets to meet special needs. I myself drove my car directly from 
the agency to the blacksmith’s, and had the smith affix two enormous iron 
brackets to the port running board to support an army trunk. 

People who owned closed models builded along different lines: they bought 
ball grip handles for opening doors, window anti-rattlers, and deluxe flower 
vases of the cut-glass anti-splash type. People with delicate sensibilities gar- 
nished their car with a device called the Donna Lee Automobile Dissemina- 
tor—a porous vase guaranteed, according to Sears, to fill the car with a “faint 
clean odor of lavender.” The gap between open cars and closed cars was not 
as great then as it is now: for $11.95, Sears Roebuck converted your touring 
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car into a sedan and you went forth renewed. One agreeable quality of the old 
Fords was that they had no bumpers, and their fenders softened and wilted 
with the years and permitted the driver to squeeze in and out of tight places. 

Tires were 30 x 3'/, cost about twelve dollars, and punctured readily. Every- 
body carried a Jiffy patching set, with a nutmeg grater to roughen the tube 
before the goo was spread on. Everybody was capable of putting on a patch, 
expected to have to, and did have to. 

During my association with Model T’s, sclf-starters were not a prevalent 
accessory. They were expensive and under suspicion. Your car came equipped 
with a serviceable crank, and the first thing you learned was how to Get Re- 
sults. It was a special trick, and until you learned it (usually from another 
Ford owner, but sometimes by a period of appalling experimentation) you 
might as well have been winding up an awning. The trick was to leave the 
ignition switch off, proceed to the animal's head, pull the choke (which was 
a litde wire protruding through the radiator), and give the crank two or three 
nonchalant upward lifts. Then, whistling as though thinking about some- 
thing else, you would saunter back to the driver's cabin, turn the ignition on, 
return to the crank, and this ume, catching it on the down stroke, give it a 
quick spin with plenty of That. If this procedure was followed, the engine 
almost always responded—first with a few scattered explosions, then with a 
tumultuous gunfire, which you checked by racing around to the driver’s seat 
and retarding the throttle. Often, if the emergency brake hadn't been pulled 
all the way back, the car advanced on you the instant the first explosion oc- 
curred and you would hold it back by Icaning your weight against it. I can 
still feel my old Ford nuzzling me at the curb, as though looking for an 
apple in my pocket. 

In zero weather, ordinary cranking became an impossibility, except for 
giants. The oil thickened, and it became necessiry to jack up the rear wheels, 
which, for some planctary reason, cased the throw. 


The lore and legend that governed the Ford were boundless. Owners had 
their own theories about everything; they discussed mutual problems in that 
wise, infinitely resourceful way old women discuss rheumatism. Exact knowl- 
edge was pretty scarce, and often proved less effective than superstition. Drop- 
ping a camphor ball into the gas tank was a popular cxpedient; it seemed to 
have a tonic effect on both man and machine. There wasn’t much to base 
exact knowledge on. The Ford driver flew blind. He didn’t know the tem- 
perature of his engine, the speed of his car, the amount of his fuel, or the 
pressure of his oil (the old Ford lubricated itself by what was amiably de- 
scribed as the “splash system”). A speedometer cost money and was an extra, 
like a windshield-wiper. The dashboard of the early models was bare save 
for an ignition key; later models, grown effete, boasted an ammeter which 
pulsated alarmingly with the throbbing of the car. Under the dash was a box 
of coils, with vibrators which you adjusted, or thought you adjusted, What- 
ever the driver learned of his motor, he learned not through instruments but 
through sudden developments. I remember that the timer was one of the vital 
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organs about which there was ample doctrine. When everything else had been 
checked, you “had a look” at the timer. It was an extravagantly odd little de- 
vice, simple in construction, mysterious in function. It contained a roller, held 
by a spring, and there were four contact points on the inside of the case against 
which, many people believed, the roller rolled. 1 have had a timer apart on a 
sick Ford many times, but I never really knew what I was up to—I was just 
showing off before God. There were almost as many schools of thought as 
there were timers. Some people, when things went wrong, just clenched their 
teeth and gave the timer a smart crack with a wrench. Other people opened 
it up and blew on it. There was a school that held that the timer needed large 
amounts of oil; they fixed it by frequent baptism. And there was a school that 
was positive it was meant to run dry as a bone; these people were continually 
taking 1 it off and wiping it. ] remember once spitting into a timer; not in anger, 
but in a spirit of research. You sec, the Model T driver moved in the eealea 
of metaphysics. He believed his car could be hexed. 

One reason the Ford anatomy was never reduced to an exact science was 
that, having “fixed” it, the owner couldn’t honestly claim that the treatment 
had brought about the cure. There were too many authenticated cases of Fords 
fixing themselves—restored naturally to health after a short rest. Farmers soon 
discovered this, and it fitted nicely with their draft-horse philosophy: “Let ’er 
cool off and she'll snap into it again.” 

A Ford owner had Number One Bearing constantly in mind. This bearing, 
being at the front end of the motor, was the one that always burned out, be- 
cause the oil didn't reach it when the car was climbing hills. (That’s what I 
was always told, anyway.) The oil used to recede and leave Number One dry 
as a clam flat; you had to watch that bearing like a hawk. It was like a weak 
heart—you could hear it start knocking, and that was when you stopped and 
let her cool off. Try as you would to keep the oil supply right, in the end 
Number One always went out. “Number One Bearing burned out on me and 
I had to have her replaced,” you would say, wisely; and your companions 
always had a lot to tell about how to protect and pamper Number One to 
keep her alive. 

Sprinkled not too liberally among the millions of amateur witch doctors 
who drove Fords and applied their own abominable cures were the heaven- 
scent mechanics who could really make the car talk. These professionals turned 
up in undreamed-of spots. One time, on the banks of the Columbia River in 
Washington, I heard the rear end go out of my Model T when I was trying 
to whip | it up a steep incline onto the deck of a ferry. Something snapped; the 
car slid backward into the mud. It seemed to me like the end of the trail. But 
the captain of the ferry, observing the withered remnant, spoke up. 

“What's got her?” he asked. 

“I guess it’s the rear end,” I replied, listlessly. The captain leaned over the 
rail and stared. Then I saw that there was a hunger in his eyes that set him 
off from other men. 

“Tell you what,” he said, carelessly, trying to cover up his eagerness, “let’s 
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pull the son of a bitch up onto the boat, and I'll help you fix her while we're 
going back and forth on the river.” 

We did just this. All that day I plied between the towns of Pasco and Ken- 
newick, while the skipper (who had once worked in a Ford garage) directed 
the amazing work of resetting the bones of my car. 


Springtime in the heyday of the Model T was a delirious season. Owning 
a car was still a major excitement, roads were still wonderful and bad. The 
Fords were obviously conceived in madness: any car which was capable of 
going from forward into reverse without any perceptible mechanical hiatus 
was bound to be a mighty challenging thing to the human imagination. Boys 
used to veer them off the highway into a level pasture and run wild with 
them, as though they were cutting up with a girl. 

Most everybody used the reverse pedal quite as much as the regular foot 
brake—it distributed the wear over the bands and wore them all down evenly. 
That was the big trick, to wear all the bands down evenly, so that the final 
chattering would be total and the whole unit scream for renewal. 

The days were golden, the nights were dim and strange. I still recall with 
trembling those loud, nocturnal crises when you drew up to a signpost and 
raced the engine so the lights would be bright enough to read destinations by. 
I have never been really planetary since. I] suppose it’s time to say good-bye. 
Farewell, my lovely! 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK (é. 2878), pastor of the Riverside 


Church in Neu York, has continued in 
the tradition of liberal Protestantism which has given this country so many great 
figures. The breadth of his liberalism is imprinted upon ‘Twelve Tests of Character 
(7923), Adventurous Religion (7926), Successful Christian Living (1937), and 
On Being a Real Person (1944). The following is taken from the last of these. 


WHAT BEING A REAL PERSON MEANS 


HE PHRASE “real person” is not to be taken for granted as though 

its meaning were plain. Certain qualities, such as courage, fortitude, 

and dependability are clearly called for in a genuine personality, but 

beneath such virtues is a deep-running psychological process, and the criteria 
of success in handling it are not superfically obvious. 

One reason for this is that personal life is essentially dynamic and is ccase- 

lessly in motion. The common phrase, “building a personality,” is a misnomer. 


“What Being a Real Person Means,” from On Being a Real Person by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Published by Harper & Brothers. 
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Personality is not so much like a structure as like a river—it continuously 
flows, and to be a person is to be engaged in a perpetual process of becoming. 


. .. man knows partly but conccives beside, 
Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact, 

And in this striving, this converting air 

Into a solid he may grasp and _ use, 

Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God's, and not the beasts’: God is, they are, 
Man partly is and wholly hopes to be. 


The tests of successful personal living, thercfore, must be caught on the run 
and they always have a tentative and provisional quality. They are not neatly 
identical when applied to two persons in different situations or to the same 
person at different ages. Nevertheless, if one is to think intelligently about 
being a real person, one must know approximately what is meant. 

Concerning one criterion there is common agreement. A real person achieves 
a high degree of unity within himsclf. He does not remain split and scattered 
but gets hianeele together into wholeness and coherence. As the ten trillion cells 
of the human body must be well organized to produce a smooth-running 
physique, so the discrete and often conflicting elements of personal experience, 
such as reflexes, impulses, desires, emotions, thoughts, and purposes, must be 
co-ordinated to make an effective personality. All other tests of success in per- 
sonal living hark back to this—-a real person is integrated. Some individuals 
are like a brush heap, a helter-skelter, miscellancous pile of twigs and branches; 
others, like a tree, include the same kind of materials, but are organized into 
a vital, growing entity. As of the body, so of personality as a whole, the major 
criterion of success is ¢ pluribus unum. 

The truth of this is revealed, in the first place, in the process of growing 
up. There is in the body a basic urge toward wholeness, which is another word 
for health. The nervous system from the start works at its task of co-ordinating 
the infant’s random movements into system and order, and when at last ma- 
turity is reached, deliberate attention can be concentrated on some purpose 
that commands interest, and the whole organism drawn together into that 

“acme of integration” which appears in creative work. 

At the beginning of this process of growth the infant’s observable activity 
scems to be largely made up of re flexes discontinuous, casual, miscellaneous. 
These reflexes, however, are never as harum-scarum as they seem, and amid 
their general randomness there is from the beginning a pattern of regularity. 
Thus the process of personal synthesis starts early, and if the rudimentary re- 
flexes are compared to notes in the musical scale, tunes are soon heard, inter- 
mittent, but indicating that composition has begun. 

In the next stage of the maturing life a more inclusive combination occurs. 
The separate groups of habits are ‘taken possession of by ¢razts that marshal 
and arrange them. Specific modes of adjustment to life appear that charac- 
terize the individual so that the growing child now has recognizable peculi- 
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arities. Between themselves these characteristics are often inconsistent, but they 
represcnt areas of increasing synthesis. The various groups of habitual activi- 
ties are falling under the control of interests, attitudes, dispositions, and senti- 
ments that begin to offer a design for living. 

As growth continues, the very conflict between these dissident traits forces 
a further synthesis. Selves appear, each “self” a group of traits fairly consistent 
within its own range, but differing from, often incongruous with, other 
“selves” in the same person. There is the “sclf” one is at home, the “self” one 
is in the schoolroom, the “self” one is on the athletic field, and later there are 
the “selves” that diversely appear in business, in the church, on the golf links 
—cach man having, says William James, “as many different social selves as 
there are distinct groups of persons about whose opinion he cares.” Often these 
“multiple sclves” are in bitter conflict—Dr. Jekyll against Mr. Hyde—so that, 
like states that cannot get together under a federal government, they fall apart 
into disunity and war. Strange and even comical incongruities appear in con- 
sequence— 

When the enterprising burglar’s not a-burgling— 
When the cut-throat isn’t occupied in crime— 
He loves to hear the littl brook a-gurgling— 
And listen to the merry village chime. 


The process of synthesis in many lives halts at this point. From reflexes to 
habits, from habits to traits, from traits to “multiple selves,” the human or- 
ganism, as an expanding pattern of activity, moves toward integration, but 
never reaches it, for it is a flying goal. Fully matured personality is, as Gen- 
eral Smuts says, the most significant of all forms of integration, “the highest 
and completest of all wholes,” and to achieve it is as difficult as it is significant. 
The central criterion of successful personal living is somehow to pass from 
mere “multiple selves” into the poise, balance, and cohesion of a unified per- 
sonality. 


The importance of this criterion is emphasized when one considers not only 
the process of normal growth, but the tragedy of the abnormal and insane. 
Says Dr. Charles H. Mayo, “Every second hospital bed in the United States 
is for the mentally afflicted.” Add to this number the mentally and emotionally 
unstable people who have escaped hospitalization but who find life a curse 
to themselves and make it a burden to their friends, and the resultant weight 
of human woe duc to personal abnormulity is immense. Regarding the diverse 
kinds of insanity, one generalization holds—the personality falls apart, fails to 
achieve or loses cohesion, and so breaks up under the tension of internal con- 
flict. The instinct of our language in describing unstable persons is correct: 
they “go to pieces”; they “fly off the handle”; they become “scatter-brained,” 
“crack-brained,” “rattle-pated,” and “unhinged”; they cease being well-ar- 
ranged persons and become “deranged”; they lose centrality and wholeness 
and are “eccentrics” and “crack-pots”; the word “crazy” itself comes from 
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the French écrasé, meaning “broken” or “shattered.” To be sure, the insane 

may draw themselves together around some idea furnishing a pseudo-pattern 
for their living—as, for example, that they arc Caesar or Napoleon—but this 
false cohesion is arrived at only by splitting off wide areas of the personality 
and suppressing them. One way or another, the common mark of the insane 
is loss of a steady, coherent design that organizes the else harum-scarum mis- 
cellany of personal experience into sense and order. 

The extreme forms of insanity specialists must handle, but each of us deals 
continually with the underlying problem of a disorganized life. We too go to 
pieces. The rattled baseball pitcher, the ruffled man badly flurried because he 
has mislaid a needed paper or a pair of glasses, the hurried person, trying to 
do somcthing with too great haste and becoming flustered, the overfatigued 
person unable any longer to hold himself together, the frightened person fallen 
into a panic, the Shoes individual surprised by a burst of temper into loss of 
self-control—such examples from ordinary life remind us how insecure is our 
personal integration. We are a highly complex aggregation of many clements, 
and we easily break up into fragmentariness. A mature and genuine person is 
a supreme work of art—a symphony, whose constituent factors are noises that 
by themsclves can be raucous and dissonant, and whose glory lies in the way 
they are put together. 


The importance of this criterion is further emphasized when we consider 
that upon our achievement of personal wholeness and unity our happiness 
depends. “Happiness,” says Dr. William H. Sheldon, “is essentially a state of 
going somewhere, wholeheartedly, one-directionally, without regret or reser- 
vation.” Certainly, to live a fractional and flustered life, to feel pulled apart and 
at loose ends, to be all at odds with oneself, is to be unhappy. When, however, 
even temporarily, life ceases to be thus discordant and becomes “a settled, 
strong and single wind, that blows one way,” the experience is thrilling. To 
become completely absorbed in an exciting game, to lose oneself under the 
spell of great drama or music, to have a well-nigh perfectly focused hour of 
creativity as an artist or of fortunate eloquence as an orator, to find oneself 
in the thick of a conflict where the whole of oneself goes all out for the sake 
of a cause deeply belicved in, even to forget oneself in the complete enjoyment 
of uncontrollable laughter—such occasions, when life ceases to be a fraction 
and becomes an integer, are profoundly satisfying. The basic urge of the human 
organism is toward wholeness. The primary command of our being is, Get 
yourself together, and the fundamental sin is to be chaotic and unfocused. 

The importance of this fact for happiness is evident when one thinks not 
alone of radiant hours of relatively complete integration on special occasions, 
but of the underlying nced of serenity on ordinary days. Every human being 
faces at least three kinds of internal conflict that, left unresolved, spoil tran- 
quillity and banish happiness. For one thing, our desires and ambitions clash 
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among themselves. We want competing goods that cannot be had together. 
We wish to travel north and south at the same time, and desiring thus, it 
may be, two admirable goals, around each of which strong aspirations gather, 
we confront the danger of a split, dismembered life. A second set of conflicts 
arises from the collision between powerful urges in ourselves such as sex, pug- 
nacity, and selfishness on one side, and on the other the prohibitions and con- 
ventions of society. No social order can allow our egocentric impulses to run 
amok. From birth we face restraint, reasonable or unreasonable, and this inter- 
ference with strong emotional urges becomes in adolescence and maturity a 
cause of such frustration as often tears personal life to shreds. A third set of 
conflicts arises from the disproportion of our abilities to our ambitions. Ideals 
of achievement or of character are an inevitable part of the human make-up— 
pictures of ourselves doing or being something that captures our longing— 
and when our ability cither is or seems to be inadequate for our ambitions, 
frustration afflicts the balked and thwarted life so that girls jump from four- 
teen-story windows because they cannot be movie actresses, and men become 
disillusioned cynics because they cannot resolve the clash between their first- 
rate desires and their second-rate competence. 

While our very constitution, therefore, urges us to get toycther, and makes 
happiness dependent on our doing so, life is continually pulling us apart. 
Wholeness is not simply a matter of remaining sane or of growing up until 
our various “selves” are merged into a unified life; it involves as well facing 
constant inner conflicts between competing desires, accommodating potent emo- 
tional urges to the restrictions of society, and handling the lure of personal 
ideals that collide with a dismaying sense of inadequacy. Difficult, however, 
though it is to save life from fragmentariness, the penalty for failure is ter- 
rific—a harassed, distracted life, drawn and quartered, that knows no serenity. 

There is an understandable reason, thercfore, why in modern psychological 
parlance the word “integration” has taken the place of the religious word “sal- 
vation.” No disorganized personality can be put into any situation so fortunate 
that by itself it will make him happy, while a well-organized personality can 
confrent with astonishingly satisfying results conditions that scem at first in- 
surmountable. A young woman, stricken in childhood by infanule paralysis, 
is now a cripple, walking with difficulty even when mechanically aided. Yet 
in a college with two thousand students she is elected president of the athletic 
association. Many things she cannot do with her body, but what she can do, 
in a canoe, at archery, at swimming, she does supremely well. Whatever clse 
lies behind her selection by her fellow students as their athletic leader, and, 
as well, behind her own satisfying handling of that leadership, she obviously 
is a real person, inwardly well organized and coherent, able to go somewhcre 
wholeheartedly and one-directionally. Without that, no magic in any environ- 
ment can confer happiness on anyone, and with that, the power to rise above 
and master adverse environment is often astonishing. With a true feeling for 
the nub of the matter, one youth exclaimed: “I want to get organized. 1 shall 
never be happy again till ’'m organized!” 
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The importance of integration as a criterion of successful personal life is 
further emphasized when we consider the meaning of desirable moral char- 
acter. No virtuc is more universally accepted as a test of good character than 
trustworthiness. Obviously, however, this virtue is more than “moral” in any 
ordinary sense of that term. Dependability is possible only in so far as the 
whole personality achieves a stanch unity that can be counted on. The psycho- 
logical prerequisites of a reliable man are imperative: he cannot halt the inte- 
gration of his life at some immature stage; he cannot surrender to internal 
conflict and live a dispersed and random existence; his impulses, emotions, 
thoughts, and purposes must not remain mere waifs and strays, nor his mul- 
tiple selves be so diverse that he is one person today and another tomorrow. 
“Good old Watson!” said Sherlock Holmes to his friend. “You are the one 
fixed point in a changing age.” A consistent character, so unified that the 
quality of its responses is predictable, is commonly interpreted in moral terms, 
but the psychological processes involved are basic and profound. A man of in- 
tegrity must first of all be well integrated. 

Unreliability is the first fruit of all forms of dissociated personality. When 
the dissociation is caused by alcohol or opiates, we have the erratic behavior of 
the drunkard or the drug addict. When it is caused by infantilism, we have 
the eccentric whims and caprices of childishness. When it reaches the state of 
stark insanity, it ranges over a wide and terrible field of unpredictable reac- 
tions. It may even produce personalities so split into two or more “persons” 
of contrasting quality that one of them does not remember the actions of the 
other, and no observer can be sure which of them at any time will be in oper- 
ation. As for the rest of us, we frequently act “out of character.” The general 
pattern of our lives may involve honesty, truthfulness, and similar qualities— 
burt not always. There are wild, erratic elements in us that behave in incalcul- 
able ways. Some of our moods, impulses, and desires are nomads, incorrigibly 
uncivilized by our main design for living. In so far as we are thus disinte- 
grated, we are not dependable. 

This is evident even with regard to a virtue like courtesy. Although polite- 
ness is supported by some of the strongest motives that play on human life, 
how common is the person whose courtesy is unreliable! Polite today, morose 
and uncivil tomorrow; obliging and well-bred in business, crabbed, churlish, 
and sulky at home; affable with one’s so-called “equals,” gruff and snobbish 
with one’s servants; a good sportsman on the golf links, an ill-natured jostler 
in the subway; kindly at church, snarling and peevish in the office; friendly 
with one’s own kind, splenetic and even brutal toward Jews, Negroes, Roman 

Catholics, Protestants, religious liberals, Fundamentalists, or what not—so un- 
reliable are men even with regard to courtesy. Such inconsistency is never ade- 
quately dealt with when treated only as a moral matter. Morality is rooted 
in psychology; consistency of character is one aspect of a successfully organized 
personality; integrity is impossible without integration. 
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In one sense, human nature is happily unpredictable. No one can foresee 
what may be forthcoming from most unlikely people. When Thomas Edison 
was seven years old his schoolteacher gave him up as a hopeless case. He 
heard her tell the inspector that he was “addled,” and that it was useless for 
him longer to attend school. The incalculable possibilities of such a boy are 
among the chief assets of human nature. Even when character has been cor- 
rupted, wansformations can occur, opening up futures that cannot be fore- 
cast, and this unforeseeable element is one of the glories of personal life. More- 
over, even in those whom we count most dependable there is happily a wide 
range of unpredictability. We cannot tcll what new and surprising qualities 
may yet appear in them. They may be full of unexpected quirks and humors, 
like a diamond with many facets that surprise and delight us. Indeed, para- 
doxical though it is, this unpredictability may be one aspect of trustworthi- 
ness; to usc Shakespeare’s lines, we can count upon the fact that 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 


James M. Barrie describes his official conscious sclf as hard-headed, practical, 
and canny, handling day-by-day affairs with prudence and shrewdness; but his 
other self, whom he calls “M’‘Connachie,” is an impulsive, fantastic, romantic 
fellow who, when he wishes, takes charge of Barrie and controls his destiny— 
“M’Connachie is the one who writes the plays.” This is not disintegration, but 
richness and variety of life. In this sense one can share Logan Pearsall Smith’s 
exclamation, “What a bore it is, waking up in the morning always the same 
person!” 

Without contradicting such facts, however, it still is true that predictable 
character is one of the highest ethical goods. One can tell in advance with 
what manner of behavior a man with such character will act. He has devel- 
oped a dependable style. His responses to life are, in their quality, established 
and well organized; one can count on them; they are not inconstant and 
vacillating. His various impulses, emotions, desires, and ideas are no merc dis- 
parate will-o'-the-wisps, but he has become a whole person, with a unifying 
pattern of thought and fecling that gives coherence to everything he does. 
Such men and women are the strength of their friends and the noblest exhibit 
that human nature gives of itself. In them integration of personality has issued 
in integrity of character. 


5 


Were this the whole of the matter the problem would be simpler than it is. 
Difficult though it be to achieve personal unity, still, if well-organized per- 
sonality always involved good character, that fact at least would furnish a clear 
picture of our task. Unfortunately, the situation is more complicated. The 
alternative to an integrated life that issues in integrity is not necessarily the 
loose and vagabond living we have been describing. A personality can become 
powerfully unified on an ethically low level, around unworthy aims. Integrity 
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is impossible without integration, but integration does not necessarily issue in 
integrity. Napoleon was not a “good” man, but he was a potent personality 
with immense capacities for sustained concentration. Someone called him “or- 
ganized victory.” To an extraordinary degree he got himself together, focused 
his life, achieved centrality in his purposes. Psychologically speaking, he was 
unusually all of a piece. He illustrates the puzzling difference between a strong 
person and a good one. 

The importance of this contrast appears in man’s natural admiration for 
firm, hard-driving, one-directional, consolidated persons, even when ethically 
they have little to commend them. Men like Adolf Hitler, burning glasses 
that intensely concentrate all the elements of personal life into one fiery 
purpose, become the idol of millions, although they set the world destruc- 
tively ablaze. In lesser ways this drift of admiration toward compact, well- 
organized personality, regardless of its ethical quality, is illustrated in every 
one of us. Let the saints say what they will, they have a sly liking for strong 
sinners. All exhibitions of power are fascinating, and in personal life integra- 
tion is power. The chief rival of goodness is not badness in itself, but the at- 
tractive spectacle of lives powerfully organized on low levels. Emily Dickin- 
son may scorn “A hateful, hard, successful face,” but that kind of face, if only 
it be forceful, as in Mussolini’s case, exercises a powerful fascination. This drift 
of admiration is man’s instinctive tribute to the fact that whether on one level 
or another, integration is strength. 

The possibility of being psychologically well composed and strong, and at 
the same time ethically dangerous, or even contemptible, presents life with a 
scrious problem. From birth on, our organism tries to pull itself together. In- 
tegration is so imperative a need, happiness is so dependent on it, lack of it so 
obviously leads to failure, misery, or even madness, that man faces an un- 
avoidable urge, one way or another, to collect himself around some center. If, 
then, it proves too difhcult to achieve this gratifying unity on a high level, 
man tries it on a low one. Some psychiatrists positively encourage this. Con- 
ceiving personality’s highest good as psychological integration, no matter how 
it is achieved, they recommend the organization of life on the most convenient 
and available level that presents itself. One patient, for example, troubled by 
powerful animal impulses, had also a sensitive spiritual life involving respect 
for himself, reverence for others, and religious faith. The psychiatrist told him 
that unless he stopped bothering about his spiritual life, gave up belief in God, 
became ethically callous, and exploded his animal impulses, he never could be 
happy. What the psychiatrist was aiming at is plain. He was being “scientific”; 
regarding ethical considerations as outside his bailiwick, he conceived his 
business as helping people to the happiness that integration alone can bring; 
and he was picking what seemed to him the most available level in that par- 
ticular life. Such counsel, however, far from solving the problem, merely 
worsens it. Why should it be supposed that eliminating a man’s best, and or- 
ganizing his life around some egocentric impulse, will bring a satisfying unity? 
The result of that process is a counterfeit integration, often issuing in the 
most tragic forms of inner conflict. 
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While, therefore, integration is a major criterion of successful personal liv- 
ing, integration itsclf needs a criterion. The fanatic is organized—“the man 
of one idea, whose world has reference only to his obsession, and whose life is 
impoverished by its pinpoint focus.” One way or another, we desperately need 
to get order and symmetry into our make-up. In a normal person the drive 
for that never stops while life lasts. If balked on one level, we try another. If 
we succeed in centering and collecting ourselves around ethically admirable 
aims, we present human life at its best. If we fail at’ that, the alternative is 
not necessarily a loose and vagrant personality. We may be powerfully inte- 
grated psychologically, but organized around aims intellectually trivial and 
ethically sinister. 

Indeed, if we are psychologically normal in even a modcrate degree, we are 
getting oursclves together. It is not alone the salvation, but the doom of man 
that he can and does achieve coherence. Each of us is developing a style, as 
intimately characteristic of the individual as is the style of an artist or a musi- 
cian. This style is the subtle, clusive, but nonetheless real result of a progres- 
sive organization of life, often half unconscious, around some center or centers, 
good, bad, or indifferent. It is the aroma from our integration, and it can as 
readily be evil as good. 

Multitudes of people of all moral grades achieve a sufficient degree of com- 
pactness so that their organizing principles are clear. Charles Dickens exag- 
gerated the distinctive qualities of such persons, but characters like Uriah 
Heep, Squeers, Micawber, and Mrs. Jellyby illustrate how many and diverse 
are the unifying patterns in which personal life can arrange itself. As for St. 
Francis of Assisi and Julius Caesar, Madame Curie and Beau Brummell, Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Casanova, all such personalities had sovereign traits that 
gave their lives a recognizable singleness. Integration as a strictly psychological 
process can have diverse ethical results. It ambiguously makes great saints and 
powerful sinners. 


6 


A possible misunderstanding of the well-integrated life on high !evels is in- 
volved in the use of descriptive words such as “singleness,” “poise,” “unity,” 
“compactness,” and “serenity.” They may suggest a placid life, with all con- 
flicts resolved, but such a picture of powerful and admirable personality is 
plainly false. The great souls have been inwardly tortured. With more contra- 
dictory and potent elements in them to be organized, with more ideas, stronger 
feelings, more urgent impulses, and more possibilities of diverse action than 
ordinary men possess, they have been more racked and torn, not less, and far 
from being placid, they illustrate Sydney Smith’s saying: “The meaning of an 
extraordinary man is that he is cight men in one man.” 

Wagner was, for the most part, no more serene than a stormy sea. Carlyle 
suffered such inner mutiny while trying to finish his history of the French 
Revolution that he said to his wife: “They may twaddle as they like about 
the miseries of a bad conscience: but I should like to know whether Judas 
Iscariot was more miserable than Thomas Carlyle who never did anything 
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criminal, so far as he remembered!” Edwin Booth, looking back on a life of 
pre-eminent success as an actor, said: “Much of my lite's struggle has been 
with myself, and the pain I have endured in overcoming and correcting the 
evils of my untrained disposition has been very great.” Florence Nightingale 
had a desperate time finding herself, and wrote in her diary, “In my thirty- 
first year I see nothing desirable but death.” Dwight L. Moody said, “Pve had 
more trouble with ID. L. Moody than with any other man I know.” Beethoven 
went through perdition with his unruly emotions, and when at last deatness 
closed in on him his inner struggle is only imperfectly voiced in his exclama- 
tion, “If I were only rid of this affliction I could embrace the world! . .. No! 
I cannot endure it! I will seize fate by the throat; most assuredly it shall not 
get me wholly down.” As for the saints, they all understand Paul, “The good 
which I would I do not: but the evil which 1 would not, that I practise... . 
Wretched man that I am!” 

To be sure, not all such tormented folk would, in any case, be sclected as 
examples of psychological integration, but they were powerful persons, with 
a one-directional drive and with sovereign traits that led to sovereign accom- 
plishments. They got themselves together sufficiently to make a concentrated 
impression on the world. If integration is the high good we have said it is, it 
cannot mean mere tranquillity, where conflict ceases in an equable and steady 
calm, but must somchow include the range of fact that such tortured souls 
reveal. Who of us docs not understand the conversation in James M. Barrie’s 
Sentimental Tommy? “*But you must decide!’ Grizel almost screamed. ‘I 
needna,’ he stammercd, ‘till we're at Tillicdrum. Let's speak about some other 
thing.’ She rocked her arms, crying, ‘It is so easy to make up one’s mind.’ ‘It’s 
easy to you that has just one mind,’ he retorted with spirit, ‘but if you had as 
many minds as I have—!"” 

The key to the solution of this problem lies in the fact that all integration 
is hierarchical. It involves the domination of some traits and purposes over 
others, and, like any government, it seldom, if ever, is so consummated as to 
quiet all dissent. The story runs that Zanchio, King of Navarre, was nick- 
named “Tremblant” because his skin would be seen to be all a-quiver as he 
was being armed for battle. But when his squires tried to make light of the 
coming danger in order to allay his fears, “You have no perfect knowledge of 
me,” said he, “for if my flesh knew how far my courage will cre-long carrie 
it, it would presently fall into a flat swounc.” Such governance of alien ele- 
ments by a dominant purpose is involved in all well-organized living. While, 
therefore, integration does mean singleness and unity—life ending, as another 
put it, not like a broom, in a multitude of small straws, but like a bayonet, 
in point and power—it cannot be pictured as placidity. It involves not only 
the harmonizing of conflicts but also the subjugation of revolts. It involves a 
scale of values, with some supreme value, or complex of associated values, so 
organizing life that one gladly foregoes lesser aims, and resists contradictory 
enticements, rather than sacrifice life’s chief aim and highest worth. More- 
over, it entails not alone the resolving of conflicts, but, when that is impos- 
sible, the toleration of conflicts, the candid, objective, sometimes humorous 
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recognition of them, coupled with steady resolution to put first values first. 
Men and women, therefore, with a positive “talent for turbulence,” have 
achieved powerfully integrated lives. Seen from the outside, there is nothing 
vagrant and sprawling about them; they exhibit extraordinary singleness and 
unity. Experienced from the inside, their lives involve a constant struggle to 
preserve the hegemony of their dominant aims over their competing motives, 
doubts, and fears. . 

This factor in even well-organized lives is revealed in the temporary dis- 
integrauons with which the most steady and poised persons have to deal. 
sobby Jones, notable for his coolness on the golf links, said concerning one of 
his greatest games that he stood in the eighteenth fairway devoutly wishing 
that his knees would stop knocking together long enough for him ‘to hit the 
ball. Caruso once delayed for nearly an hour the raising of the curtain at the 
Metropolitan Opera House because he had an attack of stage fright. John B. 
Gough, a marvelous orator, remarkable for his self-possession, once said that 
before each address he always felt, “This is the time when J shall fail.” To 
picture integration, therefore, as a welding process that makes of personality 
a single, consolidated block, is false. Integration is an affair of psychological 
government, with all the recurrent dissents, tensions, and revolts to which 
government, however united and strong, is subject. Writers of biography com- 
monly understate this inner fact about their heroes. They naturally select a 
few dominant patterns and simplify their portrait by an etcher’s art. They 
present a much more orderly and single-minded individual than actually 
existed. In all strong characters, when one listens behind the scenes one hears 
echoes of strife and contention. Neverthcless, far frorn being at loose ends 
within themselves, such persons may have achieved a powerful concentration 
of purpose and drive, and far from being organized on low levels, they may 
have so identified themsclves with some supreme value that their names and 
their cause are henceforth inseparable. 

Indeed, to call integration hierarchical is to use too static a figure. Person- 
ality is dynamic; it is a going concern; like a river, its unity consists not in 
the absence of cross-currents and back-eddies but in its total flow and main 
direction. A river can have rapids and waterfalls, and still move powerfully 
one way. While, therefore, there are fortunate dispositions gifted with tem- 
peramental calm, whose happiness lics in tranquillity, they alone do not 
exhaust the meanings of integration. Some happiness is not calm but fierce. 
So David Livingstone, after costly years of toil and suffering in Africa, doing 
what most of all he wanted to do, said that he had never made a sacrifice in 
his life. His experience had been full of struggle, inward and outward. He had 
buried his wife at Shupanga, crying, “Oh my Mary, my Mary! how often we 
have Jonged for a quiet home, since you and I were cast adrift at Kolobeng.” 
The unity of his life consisted not in the resolution and ending of all conflict, 
but in the toleration of certain inevitable conflicts under the dominance of a 
controlling purpose. Christ himself cried, “Now is my soul troubled; and what 
shall I say?” and in Gethsemane, “exceeding sorrowful even unto death,” he 
prayed “in an agony” and “his sweat became as it were great drops of blood 
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falling down upon the ground,” but he was, at the very least, a marvelously 
integrated person. 

Personalities, therefore, fall into three general classes. Some never get them- 
selves together; they either fail to grow up into psychological maturity, or they 
go to pieces under strain. Others do vet themselves together but on low ethical 
levels; they become egocentric; they acquire absorbing devotions—money, 
prestige, fame, even alcohol-——to the pursuit of which they subjugate all their 
powers; they fall under the spell of some single and unifying aim, concern- 
ing which they feel as Frederick the Great felt about glory—“Glory .. . is 
folly, but it is folly that you cannot shake off, when once you get it fastened 
upon you.” Still others, however, achieve well-organized lives on high levels. 
They find values supremely worth serving. Their lives become coherent, 
steady, one-directional. They identify themselves with something greater than 
themselves, to which they give themselves. They face inner tension and at times 
vehement struggle in maintaining the chosen pattern of their lives, but they 
maintain it. They become predictable characters. 


7 


The process by which real personality is thus attained is inward and 
spiritual. No environmental changes by themselves can so push a personality 
together as to bring this satisfying wholeness within. The achievement of in- 
tegration carrics one deep into the core of selfhood and suggests some such 
experience as William James described: “The process, gradual or sudden, by 
which a self hitherto divided, and consciously wrong inferior and unhappy, 
becomes unified and consciously right superior and happy, in consequence of 
its firmer hold upon religious realities.” 

To be sure, fortunate resolutions of inner discord may come through experi- 
ences not commonly thought of as religious. William Jamés said of his wife: 
“She saved me from my Zerrissenheit (torn-to-pieces-ness) and gave me back 
to myself all in one piece.” When, however, anyone, starved for lack of such 
love, asserts that, were a fortunate marriage to befall, he or she would thereby 
become unified and happy, the personal counselor may well be dubious. In 
too many homes the possibilities of such love, though richly present, are nulli- 
fied by some deep-seated individual disintegration. As Novalis said: “Only so 
far as a man is happily married to himself, is he fit for married life.” Fortunate 
romance and marriage, profoundly desirable as they are, often accentuate the 
pre-existing Zerrissenheit, rather than resolve it. If anyone is to achieve per- 
sonal wholeness, even so fortunate an environment as a loyal and loving 
family cannot dispense him from confronting himself in that innermost center 
whence his basic faiths about life, and his spiritual resources for life, spring. 

As for the typical environments of our modern world, even when they are 
popularly deemed fortunate they disperse and disorganize life rather than 
collect and unify it. Such is the psychological effect even of our emphasis on 
individual liberty. In primitive, tribal society, a man was so submerged in 
the life of his family and clan that individuality hardly existed. Social solidar- 
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ity was so complete that thinking, feeling, and deciding were for the most 
part communal functions, and the whole tribe moved together when it moved 
at all. The break-up of that old cohesive solidarity into our freer societies, 
with infinitely greater chances for personal self-expression and_ self-fulfill- 
ment, would be regarded by the typical modern as an advance. Obviously, 
however, it has immeasurably increased the strain upon the individual. In the 
modern world the individual is thrown back upon himsclf as never before in 
history. For his livelihood, for his standing in the community, for his success 
or failure, for his personal friendships, for his opinions, he is largely on his 
own. 

It is difficult for a Western liberal to imagine a desirable social order that 
does not preserve and even accentuate such freedom; yet freedom involves, and 
always will involve, one of the severest tensions that the human organism 
can sustain. As Thomas Huxley said, “A man’s worst difficulties begin when 
he is able to do as he likes.” Our modern society, thercfore, even in those free- 
dom-conferring aspects which are acclaimed as a social advance, increases 
rather than decreases the internal conflicts, confusions, and worries, and makes 
more difficult, not less, their avoidance or their solution. “Anxicty,” said Kierke- 
gaard, “is the dizziness of freedom.” The hope of a society that will automati- 
cally produce integrated, one-directional, satisfying personality, pushed to- 
gether by fortunate environment, is utter delusion. 

Indeed, nervous prostration is a specialty of the prosperous, and statistics in- 
dicate that suicide occurs most frequently among the more well-to-do. Wealth 
immensely widens the area of individual freedom, and so increasing the mul- 
tiplicity of possible choices, it often is far more disrupting than satisfying. 
Granted that “A heavy purse makes a light heart!” Granted that the inequities 
of our economic disorder deserve the castigation of good men, and that many 
thwarted lives, distracted, stunted, and crushed, would in a more decent social 
organization have a chance at worth-while living now denied them! Neverthe- 
less, no financial prosperity by itself can push a personality together, give it 
centrality and symmetry, lead it up through reflexes, habits, traits, and mul- 
tiple selves to a united whole, banish from the scene the major areas of inner 
conflict, and produce a steady and poised man. 


It’s no in titles nor in rank; 
It’s no in wealth like Lon’on Bank, 
To purchase peace and rest. 


Balk at it, as we moderns may, there is no solution of this inner problem 
of a unified and whole personality unless we come back to the insights of 
the great religious seers. So one of our modern Quakers puts it: 


Strained by the very mad pace of our daily outer burdens, we are further strained 
by an inward uneasiness, because we have hints that there is a way of life vastly 
richer and decper than all this hurried existence, a life of unhurried serenity and 
peace and power. If only we could slip over into that Centcr! If only we could 
find the Silence which is the source of sound! We have seen and known some 
people who seem to have found this deep Center of living, where the fretful calls 
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of life are integrated, where No as well as Yes can be said with confidence. We've 
seen such lives, integrated, unworried by the tangles of close decisions, unhurried, 
cheery, fresh, positive. These are not people of dallying idleness nor of obv iously 
mooning meditation; they are busy carrying their full load as well as we, but 
without any chafing of the shoulders with the burden, with quiet joy and springing 
step. Surrounding the trifles of their daily life is an aura of infinite peace and 
power and joy. We are so strained and tense, with our burdened lives; they are 


so poised and at peace. 


WALTER BRADFORD CANNON The eminent position of Dr. Can- 
non (1871-1945) in the field of 


phystology is attested by the numbcr of honorary degrecs conferred upon him by 
universitics in both America and Europe. For many years, he was a_ professor 
in the Harvard Medical School. Most of Dr. Cannon's published works, highly 
regarded in medical circles, lie beyond the prowess of the layman, but The Wis- 
dom of the Body (1939), from which the following is taken, is an exception. 


THE MARGIN OF SAFETY 


N 1907 Meltzer, in an important and suggestive paper, drew attention 
to a group of facts which he had gathered to throw light on the question 
whether our bodies are organized on a generous or on a narrowly limited 

plan. He pointed out that when an engineer estimates the weights which a 
bridge or beam must support, or the pressures to which a boiler will be sub- 
jected, he does not provide merely for those stresses in building the structure. 
The engineer multiplics his estimates by three, six or even by twenty, in order 
to make the structure thoroughly reliable. The greater strength of the mate- 
rial, above that calculated as necessary, measures what is known as a “factor 
of safety.” How are our bodics built? was Meltzer’s question. Arc they set up 
with niggardly cconomy? Is barely enough provision made for keeping us 
intact? Or is there allowance for contingencies—have safety factors been in- 
troduced on which we may count in times of stress? 

Already we have become acquainted with some evidence which answers 
these questions. We have seen that stores of carbohydrate, protein and fat are 
set aside in the body for use when supplies from the outside are not avail- 
able. We have learned that although blood sugar is usually kept up to go or 
100 milligrams per cent, it need not be that high. It can fall to 65 or 70, and 
somctimes lower, without producing disagreeable symptoms, and, as a rule, 
only the low level of 45-50 makes serious trouble. If 50 milligrams per cent 


“The Margin of Safety,” from The Wisdom of the Body by Walter B. Cannon. Published by 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 
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js taken for the “threshold of adequate cupply,” as we may call it, or the “de- 
ficiency threshold,” the margin of safety in blood sugar would be about 100 
per cent. 

Similar conditions prevail in the control of blood calcium. As we have 
noted, the normal concentration is about 10 milligrams per cent. Convulsions 
occur when the concentration is reduced about half; it may be reduced to 6 
or 7, however, without danger of trouble. There is approximately the same 
margin for the calcium percentage as for the sugar percentage in the blood. 


2 


We have seen indications, too, that in the circulatory apparatus and _ its 
functions a large factor of safety is present. Although our normal systolic 
blood pressure is 110-120 millimeters of mercury, it may drop to 70-80 (ie. 
about one-third) before reaching the critical level at which the volume flow 
to the tissues becomes insuthcient. There is clearly a safety margin here. The 
quick restoration of approximately normal blood pressurc, after a large per- 
centage of the estimated blood volume, even up to 30 or 40 per cent, has been 
withdrawn, shows that the vasomotor apparatus is organized for security. 
As with other important arrangements in the organism, a scries of devices 
assure the maintenance of an adequate blood flow. The vasomotor center is 
in the part of the brain (the medulla oblongata) which is nearest the spinal 
cord. When that is injured or destroyed, subsidiary centers soon assume con- 
trol. And when they are eliminated, sympathetic ganglia take over the gov- 
ernment. Finally, as Bradford Cannon has shown, all sympathetic influences 
can be excluded and then the vascular wall itself attends to the proper ad- 
justment of the capacity of the vessels to the blood contained within them. 
Even in this, the last possible stage of reduction, therefore, blood pressure is 
held nearly up to the usual height. 

We have had occasion to observe, also, that the heart is furnished with a 
large capability of mecting extra demands. Usually it beats at a moderate pace 
and puts forth a moderate volume of blood. But at any moment it is ready to 
contract twice as fast, put forth twice the amount of blood per beat, and 
against an arterial pressure which may be increased 30 or 40 per cent! It is a 
marvelously capable and adaptable organ, richly endowed with reserves of 
force. 


3 


In the respiratory functions, as well as in the circulatory, we find a large 
safety margin. Disease has proved that life may continue though a great 
part of the Jungs has been destroyed. In some cases of pneumonia the lung on 
one side may become as solid as the liver without dangerously interfcring 
with the oxygen supply to the body or with the elimination of carbon dioxide. 
This evidence is supported by the observation that collapse of the lung on one 
side so that it is no longer ventilated, or actual removal of half the pul- 
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monary area, is endured without serious difficulty. In the lungs alone, there- 
fore, the factor of safety is at least two. 

In addition there is a much larger amount of oxygen transported from 
the lungs to the tissues than is ordinarily used. As we have previously noted, 
the blood which leaves the Jungs with a load of approximately 18 volumes 
per cent of oxygen may return, when we are living quietly, still carrying 14 
volumes per cent. In the blood, as it flowed past the masses of secluded cells, 
three and a half times as much oxygen was available as was actually taken 


for use. 
The complex of adaptations which occur after hemorrhage or on ascent 


into the thin air of high altitudes, or when the oxygen-carrying power of the 
red corpuscles has been limited by carbon monoxide poisoning—the faster 
pulse, the increased blood pressure, the discharge of extra corpuscles from the 
spleen—must also be counted among the safety factors in the organization of 
the respiratory mechanism. 


4 


It is a noteworthy fact in the construction of the body that many of its 
organs are paired. Are both of the paired organs needed for the continued 
existence and the efhciency of the organism? They are not. One of the two 
kidneys may be removed—indeed, two-thirds of each kidney may be taken— 
without scrious disturbance of kidney function. The amount and composi- 
tion of the urinary secrction is practically unchanged. This significant result is 
probably related to the important observation made by Richards of Phila- 
delphia that at any one time many of the glomeruli of the kidney are not 
working—a condition which reveals directly a generous provision for special 
stress. 

The safety margin is similar or even larger in other paired organs. The 
cortex of the adrenal glands is known to be necessary for life. If both glands 
are excised, death follows, usually within 36 hours. But if only one-tenth of 
the adrenal tissue is left the existence of the organism is not endangered. 
Again, the complete extirpation of the thyroid gland results in myxedema, 
with its lessened metabolism, slow reaction time, dry and thickened skin, and 
other abnormal consequences. Four-fifths of the thyroid substance, however, 
may be taken away without the appearance of any of these symptoms. The 
four small parathyroid glands, as already noted, are of the utmost importance 
in maintaining the proper calcium concentration in the blood. Their removal 
results in convulsions, coma and death, unless most skilful and intelligent 
nursing care is given. Elimination of at least two of the glands, however, is 
not followed by any perturbation at all. 

In the nervous system the greatly elongated conducting cells are quite 
specially altered from their original, simple, roundish form. The more the 
cells are modified from this simple form the less capable they are of repro- 
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ducing themselves. According to present evidence, if any of these long neu- 
rones are destroyed, therc is no possibility of replacing them by division and 
growth of neighboring cells, as can be done in the liver, for example, when 
liver cells are locally killed. Thus, an injury to the nerve cells on the nasal 
side of the retina could never be repaired; a permanent blind spot would 
exist in the injured area. It would be compensated for, however, by the func- 
tioning of the corresponding lateral or temporal arca in the other eye. Indeed, 
the factor of safety in the paired sense organs is at least two. The same relation 
holds true for the vagus nerves. Although section of both vagi causes pro- 
nounced digestive and respiratory difficulties, and is likely to lead to death 
in a few days from pneumonia, one nerve can be put out of action without 
causing any notable disturbance. Likewise severance of one of the great 
splanchnic nerves, which, like the vagi, distribute impulses over a wide range 
in the abdominal viscera, causes no observable impairment. In all respects 
the important functions of the abdominal organs which are concerned continue 
quite normally. 

In view of the concept that nerve cells do not reproduce—that we have only 
one set of them, and if any are destroyed or injured they cannot be dupli- 
cated or repaired—we might suppose that the factor of safety in the brain 
would be nil. Dandy has reported, however, that when the growth of a 
tumor has required the operation, he has removed all of the right cerebral 
hemisphere above the basal ganglia with not only no danger to life but also 
with no appreciable change in mental characteristics or function. Likewise 
removal of both frontal lobes of the brain caused no notable effects. The pa- 
tient was perfectly aware of time, place and person; the memory was unim- 
paired; he read, wrote, and passed mathematical tests accurately, and in con- 
versation was not distinguishable from a normal individual. Nor was intelli- 
gence impaired by excision of the left occipital lobe or the lower half of the 
left temporal lobe. In fact, consciousness was permanently lost only when 
the area of the brain supplied by the left anterior cerebral artery was deprived 
of its blood supply. It is clear, therefore, that, so far as the functions of the 
brain that subserve conscious activity are concerned, a wide margin of safety 
has been provided. To be sure, removal of the cerebral hemisphere of one side 
does result in paralysis of the movements of the limbs of the opposite side of 
the body, but it does not affect muscles which contract on the two sides 
simultaneously—for example, the muscles of respiration and swallowing, which 
are essential for continued cxistence. 

It is noteworthy that the brain and spinal cord, with their elemental duties 
of coérdinating and controlling the activities of the organism, and with their 
peculiar lack of ability for structural regeneration if damaged, are specially 
protected by strong bony casings. The skull, though thin, is made of hard 
bone; and the spinal column, surrounding the spinal cord, though divided 
into vertebral segments which permit a certain amount of flexibility, is power- 
fully buttressed by ligaments and by surrounding muscles. 
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More striking, perhaps, than the safety factors in paired organs arc those in 
the unpaired. The pancreas produces the internal secretion, insulin, which is 
required for the proper utilization of sugar by the organism. Complete re- 
moval of the pancreas, as previously noted, causes at once extreme diabetes. 
But four-fifths of the organ can be extirpated without ill effects; only one- 
fifth is necessary to furnish the insulin needed by the body. 

Another instructive instance is offered by the liver. As Meltzer pointed out, 
it is an organ having many important functions. It plays a highly significant 
role in the metabolism of carbohydrates, fats and proteins. It protects the in- 
ternal environment by supplying factors needed in the coagulation of the 
blood. It changes toxic ammonia compounds into relatively harmless urea. It 
excretes the pigments resulting from the breakdown of red blood corpuscles. 
It stands guard and prevents the entrance of metallic poisons from the ali- 
mentary canal into the gencral circulation and thus prevents their distribu- 
tion throughout the organism. And it may have a central relation to the 
formation of red blood corpuscles. The liver is the busiest and most versatile 
organ in the body. Yet three-fourths of the liver can be taken out, and despite 
the variety and value of the functions which it performs, the loss does not 
induce symptoms which indicate any serious interference. The hepatic struc- 
ture is obviously built greatly in excess of the normal requirements. 

Again in the alimentary canal we find evidence that our bodily organs are 
not constructed on a pinched and skimpy scale. In operations for the treat- 
ment of disease or accident, most of the stomach has been removed, and yet 
digestion and nutrition have not been grossly impaired. About ten feet of small 
intestine have been taken out, and the patient has suffered no considerable 
ill effects. In many cascs most of the large intestine has been cleared away, 
and the claim has been made that the result has been actually beneficial! 
It is evident that there is much more of the digestive tract than is needed for 
carrying on its functions. 

One reason why the stomach can be removed without greatly affecting the 
digestive process is that the pancreatic juice has a ferment which, like that of 
the gastric juice, Is able to split the proteins of the food. This generous dupli- 
cation of agencies is seen also in the arrangements for digcsting starch; the 
salivary glands and the pancreas both produce starch-splitting ferments. Our 
six salivary glands, therefore, are not of primary importance for digestion; 
they can be wholly eliminated without interfering with the nutritive utiliza- 
tion of carbohydrates. And also fat, if finely emulsified (as it is in milk, for 
example), can be digested and absorbed, even in the absence of the fat-splitting 
ferment of the pancreatic juice, because there is a similar ferment in the gas- 
tric juice capable of attacking cmulsified fat. Again we find, therefore, in the 
construction and workings of the alimentary canal, ample and liberal arrange- 
ments for assuring the existence of the organism. 
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Many more instances might be cited to show that the various parts of our 
bodies are constructed with a wide margin of safety. As Meltzer wrote: 


The active tissues of most of the organs exceed greatly what is needed for the 
normal tunction of these organs. In some organs the surplus amounts to five, ten 
or even fifteen times the quantity representing the actual requirement. In the 
organs of reproduction the superabundance and waste of tissue for the sake of 
assuring the success of the function is marvelous. Furthermore, the potential cner- 
gies with which some organs, like the heart, diaphragm, etc., are endowed are 
very abundant and excced by far the needs of the activities of normal life. The 
mechanisms of many functions are doubled and trebled to insure the prompt 
working of the function. In many instances the function of one organ is assured 
by the ready assistance aflorded by other organs. The continuance of the factors 
of safety is again protected by the mechanisms of self-repair peculiar to the living 
organism. We may, then, safcly state that the structural provisions of the living 
organism are not built on the principle of economy, On the contrary, the super- 
abundance of tissues and mechanisms indicates clearly that safety is the goal of 
the animal organism. 


7 


The fathers of medicine made use of the expression, the “healing force of 
nature,” the ws medicatrix naturae. It indicates, of course, recognition of the 
fact that processes of repair after injury, and of restoration to health after dis- 
ease, go on quite independent of any treatment which a physician may give. 
All that I have done thus far in reviewing the various protective and stabiliz- 
ing devices of the body is to present a modern interpretation of the natural 
vis medicatrix. As we have seen, there are various ways in which through 
many years the normal state of the organism is maintained or its disturbed 
balance reéstablished by automatic physiological reactions. The numerous meth- 
ods which throughout human history have been employed to cure disease, 
from beating a tom-tom. to the reyal touch and the use of prayer, have all 
been justified by the fact that persons who were ill became well under the 
treatment. Only in recent times have any considerable number of persons been 
willing to test the efficacy of the natural processes alone and to observe that 
they are potent factors, working for health. If the body can largely care for 
itself, however, what is the use of a physician? 

In the first place, the well-trained physician is acquainted with the possi- 
bilities and limitations of self-regulation and self-repair in the body. He is 
instructed in that knowledge and employs it not only for his own intelligent 
action but also as a means of encouragement for the patient who looks to 
him for counsel. For example, external heat, plus that produced by the work- 
ing parts, may be so great as to run the body temperature up to a dangerous 
height—i.e., the adaptive mechanisms may be overwhelmed unless such exter- 
nal aid as the alert physician can give is immediately rendered. Or, to take 
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another example, great fear, with its attendant internal preparations for strug- 
gle, may be serviceable in wild life when the need for physical effort is im- 
minent, but in the circumstances of civilized existence it may be the occasion 
for baneful disturbance of vitally important functions. These are facts which 
the informed physician understands and can explain in ways which are helpful 
and curative. 

Again, the physician realizes better than the layman that many of the 
remarkable capacities of the organism for self-adjustment require zzme—all of 
the processes of repair belong in that class—and that they can play an impor- 
tant role in restoring the organism to efficiency only if they are given the 
chance which time provides. The wise physician, therefore, insists on condi- 
tions which permit only such activities as are necessary until lost or injured 
parts have been rebuilt, strengthened, or compensated for. 

Furthermore, the physician realizes that he has at his command thera- 
peutic agents with which he can support or replace the physiological self- 
righting or self-protective processes we have been considering. When he gives 
insulin for diabetes, for instance, he knows that his treatment is serving in a 
natural manner to perform a natural function which has broken down, and 
that neither bone setting nor mental therapy can be useful in its place. Or 
when he gives thyroxin for myxedema or erctinism, again he is aware that he 
is using a physiological factor for a physiological defect. And antitoxin, he 
well understands, is a means of helping the defensive reactions which are 
regularly a part of the body’s self-protection. He appreciates the fact, also, 
that a mode of treatment used on a sick person to restore the normal state is 
commonly more potent than when used on a well person. Thus, cold appli- 
cations will reduce a high fever, whereas the same applications will not reduce 
a normal temperature. Or a dose of thyroxin which will markedly raise a 
metabolism which is low because of thyroid deficiency will have little or no 
effect in raising the normal metabolism. Or a given dose of insulin has much 
greater influence on a severe case of diabetes than it has on a mild case. The 
physician, then, plays his part in making effective the self-regulating adjust- 
ments of the body that have been disordered or that are in need of reinforce- 
ment, understanding that, as a rule, nature herself is working with the cura- 
tive agencies which he applies. 

Finally, a great service which the physician renders is that of bringing hope 
and good cheer to his patients. That alone justifies his presence. He has seen 
at work in many cases the restorative processes of the organism. In the facts 
which we have surveyed we have become acquainted with good reasons for 
extending hope and cheer to the sick, reasons based on the ample evidence 
that in the body there are admirable devices for maintaining its stability 
against disturbing internal and external conditions, marvelous provisions for 
protecting its integrity against foes, both wild beasts and microscopic germs, 
and very liberal margins of structural strength and functional capacity beyond 
the ordinary requirements. When we are afflicted and our bodily resources 
seem low, we should think of these powers of protection and healing which 
are ready to work for the bodily welfare. | 
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infinite variety. Mr. Peattic’s An Almanac for Moderns (1935) won the Limited 
Editions Club's gold medal as the book, published during a five-year period, 
most likely to become an American classic. A Prairie Grove (1938) records a@ year 
spent on one square mule of land neur Chicago, where he made more interesting 
discoveries than many people make in a lifetime of travel. He now lives in a 
suburb of Santa Barbara, California, where he wrote the autobiographical The Road 
of a Naturalist (7947), from which the following ts taken. 


SURVIVAL ON THE DESERT 


UR TALL still room, within the coolness of adobe walls uwo feet 
thick, was a fortress ringed around by an cnemy glare, gold bright 
in the morning and by noon white gold. The windows, curtained to 

slits, watched that implacable blaze of space as far as the mountainous hori- 
zon, and found no break in it. Only the strict contorted shadows of the 
Joshua trees, bearded and shaggy prophets bent at every joint with the look 
of protest against pain. Other trees branch serenely, the white pine in a whorl, 
the elm in lofty umbrella form, the willow in a deep hospitable V-shape, the 
oak in natural alternate forks. But Joshua trees take a contorted way to grow, 
because they can grow in no other. 

Every fantastic down-bending, each crazy side thrust, is an escape. There 
is a weevil whose adults live on the sap of the Joshua, its grubs fattening on 
the flowers and heart. Such destruction do they cause of the tree’s central shoot 
that the plant, instead of taking a straight upward course like other yuccas, 
puts forth lateral branches to compensate for the damage. These too the weevil 
nips and heads off, so that the Joshua tree branches again and again in no 
predictable way. Even bloom obliges it to grow writhingly, for if a bough 
flowers, then growth in that bough stops and branching begins there. It is a 
tree that seems to stand rooted in some inborn torment. 

So, cantankerous of outline and stingy of shade, the Joshua is not a very 
congenial tree to a man. But you make the most of companionship when it 
is limited. Getting to know and like these yuccas on the desert, I discovered 
how much there was to find out about them. For the Joshua tree is the Mo- 
jave’s enigma. No one knows how it is able to attain tree stature on a desert 
that does not otherwise support trees. No one can tell how old the Joshuas are, 
for they do not give us true annual rings by which to count their years; instead 
they produce false concentric rings that prove nothing, and thus conjecture is 
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left to run wild about the age of a giant among them, surmising anything 
from three hundred to four thousand ycars, with the first guess the more prob- 
able. No one knows when next these trees will unite in a great flowering 
year, for like all yuccas the Joshua is irregular and spasmodic in blooming. 
Every year a few bloom; only at infrequent intervals a forest of them comes 
almost unanimously into heavy white blossom. And finally, lacking fossil 
evidence, no one knows the Joshua trec’s racial antiquity; what grows on the 
desert returns as dust to dust. 

Archaic as they look, Joshua trees are not, I think, a picture of the past, 
like redwoods and ginkgoes. In their position as quite advanced members of 
the distinctly progressive Lily family, they more probably foreshadow the for- 
ests of the remote future, when the planet may be desiccating, and from plant 
families not now dominant may emerge a resistant covering of green things 
adapted to deserts of continental proportions. 

Some people do not like this glimpse into the future. The first American 
to sce Joshua trees was John C. Frémont, heading his motley company in 1844 
in search of the mythical river of Buenaventura. Where now the desert wind 
blows a gale every day from noon to midnight around the house corners of 
the town of Mojave, Frémont came upon a forest of embittered-looking 
Joshuas, and did not hesitate to pronounce them “the most repulsive trees in 
the vegetable kingdom.” 

Clustered in a thin band along the desert bases of the southern Sierra 
from the lonely Little San Bernardinos blazing far in the south, to the deep 
Owens Valley with its lost lake in the north, the Joshua trees stood unseen 
and unadmired for another decade. The Whipple exploring expedition struck 
the Mojave River from Arizona in 1854, and with it was good old Doctor 
Bigelow of Boston, botanist, landscape artist, physician hero of the cholera 
epidemic. He was the first man ever to introduce cheerful planting into ceme- 
teries, and to him the Joshua did not look out of place on carth. He collected 
its fruits and, getting hold of them, the botanists back East began making 
up Latin names for that improbable thing out there on the desert. 

No one could tell them anything about its flowers, those rare infrequent 
flowers that must have come before the curious fruits. Another twenty years 
went by; Doctor C. C. Parry, who found out how much botanical discovery 
there was to be made on the Mojave which people called a waste, was the 
scientist first to come on a Joshua tree in flower. 

And what flowers, each cluster the size of an ostrich egg, the petals like 
creamy leather, a quarter of an inch thick! They seem never quite to waken, 
but from their drowsing, nearly closed lips they exhale an odor no one can 
be found to praise. 

Unless it is the smoky little Pronuba moths, who come to the blossoms, 
mate there, hover and hide and perform small extraordinary rites without 
which no Joshua tree would stand and brandish arms at heaven. Some sixty 
years ago the spotlight fell upon Pronuba. Let us watch the act. The bull’s- 
eye lantern is in the hand of that cheerful eccentric of a science full of eccen- 
tricities, Charles Valentine Riley. He is a young man still, State Entomologist 
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of Missouri; the Pronuba that he is tonight observing is a female. Thought- 
less, guided by the sure hand of instinct, her egys fertile within her, she runs 
to the top of a stamen of the yucca flower that is her stage, bends its pale- 
gold, pollen-laden anther down to her, curls her tongue about it to hold it 
while with her tentacles she scrapes the pollen from it. This she kneads into a 
pellet with her forelegs, patting it and rolling it, and when it is a ball three 
times the size of her head, she picks it up between her forelegs and her body 
and flies away. 

The spotlight, an all-secing eye, follows and finds her on another yucca’s 
flower. Here for a moment she rests. Suddenly she takes a swift exploratory 
run at the bottom of the flower around the columnar stamens, climbs them, 
and, backing, straddles two of them. So she raises her tail against the great 
six-angled pistil which rises gleaming creamy white between the stamens. 
Then from her tail she thrusts out her ovipositor, a thing as delicate as a 
thread of silk but sharp as a needle, and sinks it into the pistil. As the egg 
passes down the ovipositor, into the ovary of the flower, her body quivers. So 
intense is her preoccupation, so devoted every instinct, that she does not stir 
when a penknife clears the heavy petals and two of the stamens away, when 
the light of the lantern blazes more fiercely down on her, and the hand lens 
is brought gleaming within an inch of her head. Egg after egg she lays, after 
each occasion running ceremoniously to the bottom of the stamens and once 
more climbing them. Again and again she carries pollen to the top of the 
pistil, to its receptive stigmatic surface, cramming it down, forcing it into the 
pollen chambers with her tongue. Vhe hot light beats upon her; the lens 
follows wherever she goes; nothing deflects her dutiful industry, the laying 
of her eggs among the ovules of the flower, on some of which her grubs are 
to feed. In reciprocity, she has cross-pollinated her children’s host. Only by the 
agency of the Pronuba moth can a yucca be sure of setting sced. 

This night’s work, carefully recorded in Riley’s now famous pocket note- 
books, established the complete symbiosis, or mutual dependence, between 
yucca and Pronuba. The Joshua tree has other intimate associates. I found one 
such, a quick-dodging, splay-footed wriggle more tail than lizard, when I 
ripped open a half-rotted branch fallen upon the ground. There, or under the 
Joshua’s bark, or deep down at the base of its daggerlike Icaves, these night 
lizards lurk by day, and they are never far from Joshua trees o’ nights. For 
they live on termites, and the termites live on the Joshua tree, tunneling long 
galleries down its contorted stubborn length, crumbling the fortress from 
within. 

Now, though termites eat wood they cannot, all alone, digest it. A termite 
needs a friend, and even a termite has one. Within its alimentary canal dwell 
colonies of flagellate protozoans. These one-celled animals break down the 
cellulose of the Joshua tree, as the termite slowly devours it, into compounds 
available to the termite system. As each baby termite begins life seriously, it 
becomes infected with the flagellate protozoans, as it must or die. And flagel- 
late protozoans must find some termite in which to live and prosper. 

Thus is the web of life spun, on the desert as in cities. 
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Take another strand woven into the tough fibres of the Joshua tree. It 
leads you back a million years or more. I picked it up one day in the natural 
history museum of my little home city, when I stood beside a sober paleontol- 
ogist gazing with reverence upon the exhibit in onc of the specimen drawers 
he had carefully pulled forth for me. It consisted of dung. Dung taken out 
of a Nevada cave, million-year-old dung. Dung of the giant ground sloth, 
Nothotherium, a great hairy fellow who in his “day could rear up and grasp 
with his forefeet the top branches of a Joshua trec, the better to eat them, my 
dear. Which is not conjecture, but the result of a meeting of great minds 
over this dung. My friend was a sloth man, one of the only three men 
qualified to speak on prehistoric sloths in our enlightened land. He pro- 
nounced the dung to be sloth dung. But it was a paleobotanist who, with 
micrometer and slide, had determincd that what the sloth had for dinner 
that day a million years ago was a bite off a Joshua tree. This is science. 
Chastened about my own frivolous place in it, I went away from the hushed 
museum room housing the sloth dung, because I could not laugh there. 


Now here is a land, a vast faunal province the size of two or three eastern 
states, distinguished from all the rest of the continent by its aridity, its thirsty 
wastes, its drying winds, its water-sucking heat. And it is an axiom in biology 
that where there is no water there is no life. The very word desert means 
that it is deserted by living things. 

Yet the Mojave is populous with a life all its own. First to be noticed are 
the jackrabbits, mule ears pricked in perpetual apprehension; pack rats and 
wood rats are not hard to see. When the ground gives way beneath your 
foot, some little householder may find his roof caved in, a kangaroo rat, 
grasshopper mouse, pocket gopher or ground squirrel. This is the very king- 
dom of lizards; the crested lizard darts across the sand at a footfall and then 
turns, raising himself up like a small angry dragon to stare the intruder 
down; the hotter the day gets, the more the Icopard lizard frisks; under the 
stones the gentle geckocs lie. At twilight the night lizard wriggles out from 
his Joshua tree, and over the cooling sands the snakes slip forth. The dusky 
sky is swept by little pipistrelles and chittering lump-nosed bats and, as the 
light goes, the long wings of Texas nighthawks shear the gloom, the white 
bar just visible on the underside of the murky plumage. In the enormous 
unbreathing calm of the darkening Mojave can be heard their faint purr, like 
an engine left running somewhere, and the mewing call by which they speak 
to one another. Far off rings the call of a burrowing owl, two notes that sig- 
nal solitude. 

Desert dawns are full of the chattering song of the bold cactus wrens, so 
out-size for their clan that they belie their wrenhood, of quarrelsome king- 
birds and sweet-voiced Say phoebes. Industriously and secretively the horned 
larks forage in scattering little flocks among the scrub. There the roadrunner 
goes racing, a great raucous fugitive fowl who looks as if he had been in a 
cockfight and lost half his pride, and usually has the corner of a lizard hang- 
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ing from his mouth. And that mild-mannered plodder, the desert tortoise, 
pokes and scratches over his own business. 

No water, no life; it is the law. When the West first was opened, the gov- 
ernment sent out costly expeditions to chart the desert’s waterholes. But for 
countless ages the animals have known them; the biggest, thirsticst creatures 
frequent them. Even geese and herons passing over the Mojave on migration 
know loncly oases; doves will fly fifty miles for a sip of water, since fifty 
miles is not an hour’s journey to a dove. The small birds know spots where 
the few sips of water may be had which will suffice their tiny systems for the 
day. Even the dew film is important to a host of minute creatures. As for the 
tortoise, he provides for periods of drought by carrying about a pint of water 
with him in each of the two sacs under his shell. 

The startling fact is that most desert animals go without drinking. Some of 
the small mammals probably have never had a drink from the day of wean- 
ing till their death. They derive their moisture from their food. 7 ‘he owls eat 
the pocket mice and find the water in the mice; the mice eat the plants and 
the plants, as usual, are the base of supply. It is enough, since the tiny desert 
beasts perspire little or not at all, and lose very little water from the kidneys. 

But the water content of the seeds eaten by pocket mice, of the dry wood 
consumed by the powder-post beetles, is something so slight as to be imper- 
ceptible to human sense, almost inconceivable, indeed, to the imagination. 
Any animal that can keep alive on what we would call bone-dry food must 
have some trick of elaborating water within its own system. This is just what 
is done by countless species of desert creatures. Their water is called the water 
of metabolism. 

It is one of the easily forgotten facts in the equation of combustion that an 
end product of fire is water. When you burn or oxidize organic product, the 
chemical sum of adding oxygen to the formula comes out as heat or energy, 

carbon dioxide, and water. Most of us animals, besides breathing out the carbon 

dioxide and using the energy to fight, think, work, or play, eliminate the 
water more or less polluted with poisons. Not so the economical desert 
dwellers. The tiny modicum of water produced by breathing-combustion is 
kept pure and circulated round and round inside the powder-post beetles as, 
with a faint sound like crackling flames, they reduce the desert shrubs to 
sawdust. 


As the desert days open, blaze, and wither one after another, you become 
not so much inured to their elemental violence as overcome by it. Embattled 
by sun, wind, and drought, the desert, after all, is no more a place of utter 
peace than it is lifeless. These last snows on Old Baldy, and the hot breast of 
the Mojave sands, war perpetually to establish the temperature. The still, 
shimmering breath of the desert rises at morning to skies palely blue and 
pure. Its first long sighs lift the odor of sand verbena to the nostrils and carry 
bird song to the ears. That early breeze, sweet and cool, bestirs the heavy desert 
drowse like the trade wind in the tropics, that they call “the doctor.” The 
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brightening glare seems easicr to bear; under the tiled veranda of our ‘dobe, 
I am at first refreshed, then cooled, finally chilly. 

Noon brings the strong fresh forces of the snow-bred airs sweeping down 
upon the blazing dust. By one o'clock the wind is complete master of the 
desert. It is rising and falling in great puffs of strength, a stiff breeze even 
in the trough of its billows. Every door and window in the adobe is creaking 
and straining; the blows of the wind upon the roof set even those great red- 
wood beams to thrumming; the thrum is answered in the deep walls, and a 
subdued tremble goes through the floor. The angles, eaves, and slits all whistle 
and wail, a song that drops and soars. From witht 1 see the scrub outside 
hghting and bowing in the wind, and even the Joshua trecs, though offering 
less resistant surface than any other trees I have ever seen, roll their upper 
torsos and bounce their blunt boughs up and down like elbows in a jig. So 
that, if the house is like a straining schooner, the desert is like a sea just be- 
ginning to whip up in response to the gale. Only the mountain ranges, like 
some far-off coast, remain unmoved. 

Braving the blast of gusty heat, I roved the staring wastcs to make acquaint- 
ance with what else was abroad. I heard the raven’s hoarse syllable, uttered, 
it seems, with difheulty from an unused throat. It is laconic and sounds obso- 
lete, something left over from speech learned long ago from the vanished 
Mojave Indians. I saw the raven shadows before I saw the birds, black and 
slow in the brilliant azure just above me. 

There was another bird I followed through the chollas. In his long down- 
pitching swoop from one gaunt Joshua to the top of another in an upward 
flight Jike that of a trapeze artist who just doesn’t miss his perch, I saw the 
white patches on his wings break out, plain as an unfurled pattern. But I 
did not know him til, turning his head in the strong light, he showed the 
mask of black velvet across his eyes, and the slender curve of his bill. The 
shrike is a bird with a bad name, the name of “butcher bird.” Long before I 
ever saw one, I had been taught that, like the butcher who hangs a pig’s 
carcass on a hook, the shrike impales its kill upon a thorn, but alive. This 
crucifixion singled him out, so my Fifth Reader said, as the one black-heart 
among the gentle tribe of small birds. 

I have seen the dingy shards of grasshoppers dangling from hawthorn 
prongs, and known the insects did not dash themselves there by any acci- 
dent. In winter I have seen field mice thus ganched upon the hooks, hardly 
at all decomposed because they were so hard-frozen. But, though in California 
you may notice a shrike on every section of telegraph wire, looking decep- 
tively like a litthe mocking-bird, I never saw its tortured prey struggling alive 
upon the thorn. For the shrike generally eats his meal at once. If he is too 
full for that, he kills against a leaner day, like any provident soul, and hangs 
his food as the farmer hangs his flitches. He kills simply out of hunger, with- 
out hate, without sentiment of one sort or another. To be sentimental would, 
in Nature, be suicidal; if there is no compassion in it, neither is there any 
persecution. You cannot find in Nature anything evil, save as you misread it 
by human standards. Anger blazes in a fight between two bull moose; anger 
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then is a plain preservative measure, like fear which is the safeguard of all 
living. Together, these primary emotions bare the fang, they tense the muscles 
in the crouching haunch. You may call that hate, if you will, but it is brief 
and honest, not nursed in the dark like ours. In all of Nature, which fights 
for life because it loves life, there is nothing like human war. 

We alone are responsible for the existence of cruelty, in the sense of mali- 
ciously inflicted pain. This is one of man’s inventions—of which so many are 
already obsolete. Nature is too unimaginative to have thought it up, and too 
practical to waste time with it, since the pain of another creature is of no use 
or pleasure to any in the wild. In this present agony of mankind, men talk, 
shuddering, of “going back to the ways of the beasts.” Let them consider the 
beasts’ way, which is cleanly and reasonable, free of dogmas, creeds, political 
or religious intolerances. Let no one think he will find in Nature justification 
for human evil, or precedent for it. Or, even among our natural enemies, any 
but fair fighting. | 

After sunset on our last day at the ranch I walked out into the desert. Shad- 
ows gathering in the wide sandy miles below this yucca forest persuasively 
created the image of a sea. Light was thinning; the scrub’s dry savory odors 
were sweet on the cooler air. In this, the first pleasant moment for a walk 
after long blazing hours, 1 thought I was the only thing abroad. Abruptly I 
stopped short. 

The other lay rigid, as suddenly arrested, his body undulant; the head was 
not drawn back to strike, but was merely turned a little to watch what T would 
do. It was a rattlesnake—and knew it. I mean that where a six-foot blacksnake 
thick as my wrist, capable of long-range attack and armed with powerful 
fangs, will flee at sight of a man, the rattler felt no necessity of getting out of 
anybody’s path. He held his ground in calm watchfulness; he was not even 
rattling yet, much less was he coiled; he was waiting for me to show my in- 
tentions. 

My first instinct was to let him go his way and I would go minc, and with 
this he would have been well content. I have never killed an animal I was 
not obliged to kill; the sport in taking life is a satisfaction I can’t feel. But 1 
reflected that there were children, dogs, horses at the ranch, as well as men 
and women lightly shod; my duty, plainly, was to kill the snake. I went back 
to the ranch house, got a hoe, and returned. 

The rattler had not moved; he lay therc like a live wire. But he saw the hoe. 
Now indeed his tail twitched, the little tocsin sounded; he drew back his head 
and I raised my weapon. Quicker than I could strike he shot into a dense 
bush and set up his rattling. He shook and shook his fair but furious signal, 
quite sportingly warning me that I had made an unprovoked attack, attempted 
to take his life, and that if I persisted he would have no choice but to take 
mine if he could. I listened for a minute to this little song of death. It was 
not ugly, though it was ominous. It said that life was dear, and would be 
dearly sold. And I reached into the paper-bag bush with my hoe and, hacking 
about, soon dragged him out of it with his back broken. 

He struck passionately once more at the hoe; but a moment later his neck 
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was broken, and he was soon dead. Technically, that 1s; he was still twitching, 
and when I picked him up by the tail, some consequent jar, some mechanical 
reflex made his jaws gape and snap once more—proving that a dead snake 
may still bite. There was blood in his mouth and poison dripping from his 
fangs; it was all a nasty sight, pitiful now that it was done. 
I did not cut the rattles off for a trophy; I let him drop into the close green 
guardianship of the paper-bag bush. Then for a moment I could see him as 1 
might have let him go, sinuous and self-respecting in departure over the twilit 


sands. 





Out on the desert, nightfall puts an end which is merciful to the summer 
day. This last night was clear; a vast cool sense of space diminished earth to 
something nearcr its relative proportion in the universe. For the stars were 
out, populating all heaven with their separate radiance. 

Their shine tonight upon the upturned faces of my friends was gentle. But 
how, we wondered, can people dare seriously to believe in astrology? Have 
those so confident of Saturn’s co-operation in their affairs ever really looked 
at Saturn? It’s one thing to catch its twinkle with the naked eye, and another 
to peer into the astronomer’s little mirror and see the ringed planet hung out 
there in all its giddy and enormous indifference. 

There is a ten-inch telescope out here at the ranch, set up by the generous 
young editor of Victorville’s weekly paper. My first look through it, one black 
January night when the desert sky was frosted over with drifts of stars, was 
distinctly more impressive and exciting to me than a peep through the sixty- 
inch on top of Mount Wilson. There you are one of a crowd, with somebody 
behind you coughing and nudging. And you are permitted to see just what 
they choose to show you—usually Saturn or Jupiter. You can’t say, “Let’s have 
a look at Sirius!” and have them swing the mirror around for you. 

My friend beside me in the winter night allowed me to call the tune. I de- 
manded to see Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, and was promptly gratified. 
We just looked in the sky, located our star, and pulled the instrument into 
place, free hand, hunting with the lower power, as in a microscope, focusing 
into high. The Mount Wilson instrument is clocked to swing against the 
rotation of the earth, keeping the object in view. A great convenience, but not 
comparable in excitement with this amateur instrument in which one searched 
for Saturn and found it, rings a-tilt, tearing out of the field of vision. You 
had to chase it, like a hound of heaven after a cclestial jackrabbit. Nothing 
so gives you the consciousness of astronomical spced and momentum as this 
simple phenomenon of earthly rotation. 

I cried then not for the moon but for Canopus, the second most gorgeous 
luminary in all the visible universe, queen star of the southern hemisphere, to 
be seen in America only in the south, and in the winter months, when it just 
rises, skims low in a brief arc and early sets. Though Sirius is apparently 
brighter, that is due to its nearness, eight and six-tenths light years away. 
Canopus is so far away that the distance is immeasurable; it is so brilliant 
that its candle power has never been ascertained. In the telescopic mirror I 
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beheld it as an object from which great tongues of curling, leaping flame 
flashed indecipherable signals of bluc, red, purple, yellow, and white. 

In actuality, of course, this too is a purely terrestrial and optical illusion. 
The beauty of Canopus was all due to the earth's envelope of atmosphere. 
Outside our mortal dusty sphere, Canopus must be a horrible, blinding search- 
light stabbing through a black and icy void. Realistic astronomy is the most 
terrifying of all sciences. Philosophically, esthctically, it is only endurable for 
me in a ten-inch reflector. 

That night, as I peered and asked questions and chattered my teeth in the 
bitter desert wind, all the time I could hear the howling of the coyotes. It is 
a sound that begins with a few sharp barks, rather like the whining splash 
of a horsewhip in the air, and is followed by a long, tremulous, singing quaver. 
By repute this is the loneliest of all earthly sounds. But not after you have been 
looking at the cold, relentless, lifeless fact of Saturn, or the threat of the 
“horse’s head” in Orion. ‘A coyote sounds then like a brother; he is living; 
after his fashion he is talking, communicating, even singing. It was good to 
know that wolves were close at hand, hot of breath, with beating hearts, and 
mortal hungers like our own. 


PAUL R. HEYL For many years a physicist in the United States Bureau of 

Standards, Paul R: Heyl (6. 1872) found time to bring the 
complexities of his field of science within the comprehension of the layman in Fhe 
Common Sense of the Theory of Relativity (1925), Fundamental Concepts of 
Physics (1926), and The Philosophy of a Scientific Man (1933). In “The Lingering 
Dryad,” which follows, he traces the evolution of human thought from superstition 
to knowledge. 


THE LINGERING DRYAD 


HERE is an everyday test which is instinctively applied when we are 

in doubt as to whether a certain thing is alive. We watch for it to move. 

This test is as old as humanity, though as now applied we introduce a 

logical refinement which was lacking in other days. Absence of motion, now 

as then, indicates absence of life, but the mere observation of motion does not 

always suggest to modern thought the presence of life. A sheet of paper may 

be rustled by an invisible breeze; stormy waves may arise in the ocean; the 

ground beneath our feet may tremble and split open; yet we of today see in 
such phenomena no reason for assuming life as a cause. 

Not so with the ancients. To them motion invariably suggested life, directly 
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or indirectly involved. The sheet of paper, of course, was not alive, but the 
wind was the breath of Acolus. The stormy sea was the direct physical result 
of the wrathful strokes of Neptune's trident, and the heaving earth, by the 
same token, gave evidence of the displeasure of Poseidon, the earth-shaker. 

Though the mythology of the ancients contained much that is now regarded 
as childish and ridiculous, there is also to be found in it that which we must 
still recognize as beautiful, such as the myth of the dryad. 

The dryad was a tree nymph. Every tree had its protecting spirit who was 
born with the tree, living in or near it in intimate association, watching over 
its growth and dying when the tree fell. The dryad was thus a personification 
of the life of the tree, and the connection between nymph and tree was far 
more intimate than was the case with the deities dominating sea or wind. Be- 
cause of this peculiarly intimate relation the tree possessed life which the sea 
did not, though Neptune inhabited its depths, and which the wind did not, 
though set in motion by Aeolus. 

The men of old, it seems, drew very much the same distinction that we do 
when we speak of living and nonliving substances. Water, they observed, 
never grew old or died, but a tree was obviously a living thing: almost one 
of us, growing, reproducing its kind, and eventually dying. And as the ancients 
had dithculty in forming an idea of life without an animating personality there 
arose naturally the concept of the inseparable tree nymph. 

Human thinking from the first has been frankly anthropomorphic. Only in 
modern times has there been any notable effort to cast out anthropomorphism 
from our philosophy, and this struggle has not yet resulted in victory. Even 
today, with hereditary habits of thought heavy upon us, the concept of im- 
personal, physical causes is drab and unsatisfying, and we spell Naturc with 
a capital N; the dryad lingers. 

In the chemistry of other days an interesting case is found of the persistence 
of this mode of thought. The old alchemists knew that wine by boiling lost 
its intoxicating power. Because they could see nothing escaping they said that 
the “spirit of wine” had found its abode too hot for it, and had taken its de- 
parture. Cassio used no figure of speech when he apostrophized the “invisible 
spirit of wine” by which he had been so disastrously possessed of the devil, 
and the name “spirit” as applied to alcohol is still in common use. 

With the advance of knowledge it was found that many other phenomena 
besides intoxication owed their causes to inanimate, prosaic chemical com- 
pounds rather than to spirits or devils. So strong, however, is heredity that the 
dryad, instead of disappearing from human thinking, merely changed her 
form and retreated under fire to a position of advantage across a natural bar- 
rier, where she long remained in safety. 

It was many years before this barrier was crossed. The dividing line between 
organic and inorganic substances was a sharp one in the eighteenth century, 
and from her safe refuge in the domain of organic chemistry the dryad long 
watched her baffled foes. The older chemists divided the province of their sci- 
ence in two by a water-tight partition. All compounds with which they were 
acquainted could be analyzed or broken down into their elements, but not 
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all of them could be built up again by human skill. Water might be formed 
from its constituents, but not sugar or starch; yet these latter substances were 
daily synthesized in the laboratory of Nature, in the tissues of animal or vege- 
table matter; and because they were never known to occur in mineral or inor- 
ganic matter, substances of this type were called, from their origin, organic 
compounds. 

Years of experience had given rise to the belief that there existed between 
these two classes of substances a difference in kind rather than in degree, and 
that there was some reason not understood why organic compounds could 
not be synthesized artificially. This unknown reason was given a name; it 
was called the “vital force.” 

It often happens that when the unknown is namcd it appears as if it were 
more than half explained. The vital force once named soon came to be a 
familiar concept. It was held to be resident in living matter, whether animal 
or vegetable, much like the dryad in the tree. It was believed to differ in kind 
from the chemical and physical forces that governed the formation of inor- 
ganic compounds. Under the influence of this vital force it was believed that 
all the chemical reactions of living matter took place, and it was even supposed 
to govern the decompositions that occurred after death. 

The belief in a vital force of this nature was universal among eighteenth 
century chemists, even Berzelius being found among its adherents. The vital 
force seems to have been regarded with something like the awe inspired by the 
supernatural, and it was well into the nineteenth century before its hold on 
men’s minds began to relax. 

The year 1928 marked the century of an epoch in human thought, for it was 
just Too years since the doctrine of a vital force received its logical death blow. 
In 1828 Wohler succeeded in producing by laboratory methods the farst organic 
compound. This was urea, which he prepared by simply heating an inorganic 
compound, ammonium cyanate, containing the same elements as urea, namely 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, and in the same proportions. 

This was a body blow at the dryad, but she died hard. Her devoted ad- 
herents rallied to her support and explained away Wohler’s result in various 
fashions. In this they were aided by the fact that for years this synthesis stood 
alone, suggesting that there was something exceptional about it. Some said 
that this proved merely that a mistake had been made; that urea was not 
really an organic substance, but occupied a place halfway between the organic 
and inorganic kingdoms. Others argued curiously that the carbon of the cy- 
anate retained some trace or memory of the vital force which had ruled it 
when it had previously becn a part of some organic compound. But in time 
other syntheses were achieved in such numbers that the accumulated evidence 
became overwhelming, and it was finally recognized that organic chemistry 
was only complicated inorganic chemistry, and that the difference between the 
two was not one of kind, but of degree of complexity. 

We have said that the dryad died hard. As a matter of fact she did not die 
at all; she emigrated. Dispossessed by the advancing frontier of knowledge 
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from the domain of organic chemistry which had so long afforded her a refuge, 
she retreated under fire into a less understood region beyond—into the bio- 
logical sciences. Here the complexity of phenomena was, and still is, so great 
that among the shadows the dryad still finds a retreat. 

Biologists are divided into two camps: vitalists and mechanists. Between 
them a conflict rages, and the fate of the dryad still hangs in the balance. The 
vitalists argue that whatever may have been the case in the past we have now, 
by the progress of our knowledge, reached a dividing line which really marks 
a difference in kind; that there have been brought to light in the realm of 
biology phenomena of such a nature that they are not explainable by ordinary 
chemical or physical principles; that it is necessary to assume a_ principle 
peculiar to living matter (in other words, a “vital force”) to explain them. 
The mechanist, on the other hand, says that exactly the same arguments have 
been advanced in the past in connection with problems that scemed just as in- 
soluble, and that these arguments have finally been disposed of by the progress 
of our knowledge. Differences in kind, once regarded as numerous in Nature, 
have slowly and steadily been resolved into differences in degree. Sharp lines 
of demarcation have been wiped out unul the line between the living and the 
nonliving is perhaps the only one left. Such diverse phenomena as those of 
electricity and light have been found to be closely akin; man himself has been 
shown to be one with the rest of animated Nature; and if the past is any 
guide to the future, it seems that even this last sharp line will some day dis- 
appear also. 

Perhaps the vitalist himself may not realize it, but to the student of the 
philosophy of history this vague “difference in kind” suggests the last linger- 
ing trace of what was once a dryad. As a cloudlct dwindles and disappears 
in the beams of the sun so the dryad has shrunk to a mere wisp of vapor, 
which with a little more light seems destined to disappear forever. 

But now that we have finished pointing out the mote that is in the biolo- 
gist's cye, let us examine our own clarity of vision. Are we physical scientists 
in any measure responsible for the lingering of the dryad? 

By the latter half of the nineteenth century physical theory had become a 
well-knit, sharply crystallized, and self-sufficient body of doctrine. While it 
was recognized fully and generally that much was as yet unknown, it was 
felt quite as generally that what had been established would, with perhaps 
a little amendment and modification, stand forever. The physical theory of the 
last century was much admired by its devotees, upon whom it reacted in turn 
to the extent of making them at times a bit dogmatic. If there was a conflict 
between physics and a sister science, physics must be right. 

The classical instance of this attitude is the famous controversy over the age 
of the earth, between the physicists on the one hand and the geologists and 
biologists on the other. Perhaps nothing in the annals of nineteenth century 
physics made such an impression upon the sister sciences. This controversy 
lasted for 33 years with unabated vigor, and was not finally settled until the 
discovery of radioactive substances. 
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In 1862, upon the basis of the laws of the conduction of heat as laid down 
by Fourier, Kelvin calculated that the time that had elapsed since the earth 
had solidified from a molten state could not be less than 20,000,000 or more 
than 400,000,000 years. He admitted that rather wide limits were necessary, 
but was inclined to attach more weight to the lower figure than to the higher. 
In this he was confirmed by a similar calculation made by Helmholtz of the 
age of the sun. 

At this estimate biologists and geologists stood aghast. The prospect of hav- 
ing to pack into a paltry 400,000,000 years the whole progress of organic evolu- 
tion from amoeba to man scemed to biologists unreasonable. And with the 
geologists the situation was still worse. It was generally recognized that a very 
long period of time must have elapsed after solidification before life of the 
most primitive form made its appearance, and this period, in addition to that 
required by evolution, must be made to fit Kelvin’s Procrustean bed. More- 
over, it was felt by geologists that such a view involved a return to eighteenth 
century ideas, from which geology was just beginning to cmerge. 

Prior to the nineteenth century geological thought was of the catastrophic 
school. It was held that natural forces were more active and powerful in past 
vcological ages than they now are; that great convulsions of Nature had riven 
the crust asunder into valleys and elevated other portions into mountains. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century the opposite, or uniformitarian, school of 
thought had achieved the ascendency, largely through the influence of the 
geologist Lyell. On this view it was held that geological processes had never 
differed seriously from those of the present day. As a consequence of this doc- 
trine an immense antiquity was required for the earliest geological strata, and 
with this almost unlimited time at their disposal biologists felt unhampered. 

Then came Kelvin’s bombshell. Protest and appeal were not tacking, but 
Kelvin was inexorable. Physics, he said, could grant no more, and physics held 
the power of the purse of time. 

The widespread and long-continued interest in this controversy is evidenced 
by the many letters published on the subject in Nature from January to April, 
1895. As proof of the fact that Kelvin did not stand alone in this matter it is 
of interest to note that not a single physicist failed to support him in theory, 
though there was a general feeling that perhaps his limits might be widened 
somewhat. The discussion was finally summed up by its initiator, Professor 
John Perry, who expressed the opinion that the upper limit assigned by Kelvin 
might perhaps be multiplied by four. But this concession brought about no 
rapprochement. The two sides were not near enough to dicker. 

A few years later the deadlock was finally resolved by the discovery of radio- 
activity. This new and totally unexpected source of terrestrial heat nullified 
Kelvin’s fundamental postulate, and allowed as much time as the most ex- 
treme views could require. 

Rightly or wrongly, this celebrated case had an unfortunate effect upon 
interscientific relations. The biologists, in particular, felt that the character of 
their problems and the evidence for their conclusions were not appreciated by 
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the physicist. The impression was gained that physics was for some reason in- 
competent to treat of biological questions, and that the life sciences required 
for their complete discussion and development something that was not and 
could not be found in physical theory. It may scarcely be doubted, I think, 
that this impression of the inadequacy of physics went far toward strengthen- 
ing and prolonging the life of the vitalistic hypothesis. 

But, to be fair, we must recognize that the vitalism of todav is not that of a 
century ago. To use a term borrowed from mineralogy, it is but a pseudo- 
morph of its predecessor, cast in the mold of the older form and simulating 
its outward shape, but inwardly of a different composition. The neovitalist of 
today disclaims utterly anything savoring of the occult or the supernatural; 
short of this, he is ready to accept any adequate explanation of life. He main- 
tains, however, with equal firmness that even modern physical theory lacks 
something necessary to explain vital phenomena, that no interplay of atoms, 
however complicated, can account for the simplest manifestation of life. In 
brief, the vitalist looks outward for the explanation of life; the mechanist 
looks inward. 

The attitude of the mechanist is, for the present, largely one of faith and 
hope rather than sight. He admits that modern physical theory affords no ex- 
planation of life, and that there is no reason to believe we are any nearer a 
solution now than we were a century ago. But, encouraged by precedent, he 
holds steadily his faith that some new and unexpected discovery may at any 
time clear our vision as radioactivity clarified that of our predecessors. And he 
is confident that when the solution of this mystery is reached it will be found 
to be internal rather than external. 

But while we are waiting for something of this kind to happen, may we 
by any chance find some foreshadowing of a possible common ground in exist- 
ing physical theory? 

Let us imagine, if we can, somcone whose physical expericnce has been lim- 
ited to solids and who is ignorant of molecules and atoms. The latter will not 
be so difficult when it is remembered that it has not been so very long ago 
that we were all ignorant of any subatomic structure. Matter, to our supposed 
observer, is continuous and infinitely divisible without alteration in its prop- 
erties; its structure 1s perfectly uniform to the last conceivable degree. Suppose 
further that he observes for the first time the melting of a solid. In this process 
the thing which would probably impress him most would be its abruptness, 
its sharp initiation. By continual influx of heat the solid suffers a steady rise of 
temperature, which scems as though it might continue indefinitely so long as 
heat is supplicd. But suddenly, without warning or apparent cause, a critical 
point is reached. Though the influx of heat is not halted the temperature stops 
rising. A new effect is seen, different in kind from any phenomenon known 
in solids. We say that the body is undergoing a change of state and is becom- 
ing a liquid. In this new state new laws govern its behavior; new properties 
are evident, differing in kind, not in degree, from those of solids. 
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Our unsophisticated observer might well wonder at this curious behavior; 
but should we, from our superior k nowlcdge, attempt to tell him that this dif- 
ference in appearance and behavior is not a matter of composition or outside 
forces, but of internal structure, we might find him rather incredulous. 

“No,” he might say. “Something has happened to stop the rise of tempera- 
ture. There has been an introduction of a new factor into the situation. You 
speak of structural difference. 1 do not understand you. The structure of a 
solid, as I am familiar with it, could not be more simple than it is—continu- 
ous, infinitely divisible, uniform throughout, with no shade of difference any- 
where upon which to build up an explanation. No, we must look outside for 
the cause of this change. Liquid phenomena are not expressible in terms of the 
properties of solids. He who maintains that they are is a mechanist.” 

This belief might be confirmed if he pushed the heating of the liquid far 
enough. At a second critical point, again unheralded and without apparent 
reason, the liquid begins to boil, and the resulting gas cxhibits a new set of 
phenomena, differing in kind from anything to be found in either solids or 
liquids. The new phenomena in this case depart even more widely from those 
of the other states than was the case at the first critical point. 

To us, with our knowledge of molecules, the explanation of these critical 
points and different states is comparatively simple and internal. It is true that 
the phenomena of one state are not to be expressed in terms of the properties 
of another; the behavior of gases cannot be deduced from the laws of elastic 
solids or of incompressible liquids. The solution does not lie in a line joining 
one state to another, but goes back from cach state to the common basis of 
molecular structure underlying all states, something of which our observer is 
yet to become aware. And until a similar common ground for the phenomena 
of living and nonliving matter is recognized there must be a difference of 
opinion between the vitalist and the mechanist. 

What this common basis may be we cannot as yet surmise. It remains for 
some new discovery to open our cyes. It must be something decper and more 
fundamental than molecules or atoms. In so far the vitalist is right; and in 
so far as he maintains that the mere interplay of atoms contains the key to the 
mystery, the mechanist is wrong. But such a common basis, underlying and 
forming part of nonliving as well as living matter, would be an internal fac- 
tor, and it is for such a factor that the mechanist is looking. 

The parallel here suggested is worth pushing farther. The past history of 
Nature has been one of change, of growth, of that development which we call 
evolution. Her future, if hindsight is to be trusted, will carry this evolution 
onward to a consummation of which we can form no conception as yet. Nature, 
we may say, has been steadily warming up to her work since the beginning of 
things. And in this warming-up process several critical stages may be distin- 
guished, strangely suggestive of the different states of matter. 

The first of these critical points was reached millions of years ago, when life 
first made its appearance: a totally new phenomenon superimposed upon in- 
animate Nature. For untold ages life was impossible on the earth, but even- 
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tually, when conditions allowed, life appeared, no one knows how. With this 
appearance new phenomena not to be found in inorganic Nature began to 
show themselves. With the advent of the organic, new motives of action are 
recognizable, and new combinations are possible. The vitalist explains this by 
bringing in a mysterious something from the outside; the mcchanist is per- 
suaded that matter in acquiring life has not ceased to be a conservative system; 
only in its behavior is it transformed. 

Moreover, this transformation has not been complete. Living and nonliving 
matter exist side by side and will probably continue to do so. The physicist 
would call this the coexistence of two phases at onc temperature, like a mixture 
of ice and water at the freezing point, each following its own laws and exhibit- 
ing its own characteristic properties under the same environment. 

We may, perhaps, by poctic license think of the first beginnings of life as 
feeling strange and lonely in the midst of the nonliving matter surrounding 
them, so different in properties, in behavior. And perhaps we may imagine 
that the works and ways of nonliving matter occasionally grated on the sensi- 
bilities of the living, and called forth the protest: “Why are you so mechanical ? 
Why not show a little flexibility occasionally?” But this protest, we may imag- 
ine, was wasted. “It is my ancient way,” replied nonliving Nature. “The way 
I did for millions of years before you newcomers appeared upon the scene. I 
cannot mend my case. Why not do as I do and be sociable?” But this is just 
what living matter will not do. Like white men in the Tropics, it maintains 
its standard of living among an overwhelming majority of an inferior grade 
of civilization. 

Many years have passed. Life is no longer a newcomer, a feeble colony, but 
has waxed mighty, and has become the outstanding feature of the earth’s sur- 
face. And now a second critical point is reached. Life has attained such a 
degree of complexity that a new sct of phenomena is beginning to make its 
appearance, something different in kind from anything that has been before; 
as different in its turn as was life itself compared to inanimate matter; some- 
thing superimposed upon life as life of old was superimposed upon the non- 
living. And it is, appropriately enough, in man, the highest type of life, the 
flower of creation, the peak of evolution, “the heir of all the ages in the fore- 
most rank of time,” that this new thing first makes itsclf manifest—a moral 
sense, an ethical feeling, which often finds itself as much a stranger in its en- 
vironment as life must have felt among the crystals and colloids among which 
it began its existence. If we must find a single word to express this new qual- 
ity let us call it “Soul.” 

Within us is developing a new thing, as wonderful as life itself and no less 
rich in possibilities. Life in its turn has brought forth something of a higher 
order, transcending itself, as it once transcended nonliving matter. And that 
this new thing has elected to make its appearance in and through us, the high- 
est of Nature’s children, what is more reasonable? Do men gather figs of 
thistles? 
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But here the vitalist takes his last stand. “I know,” says he, “that past history 
points your way; that, one step after another, I have been forced to give 
ground. I, who once held that no one but God could make an organic com- 
pound, have lived to see it done by high-school students. You mechanists, on 
the other hand, have pressed steadily forward. But beware lest, flushed with 
success and intoxicated with power, you attempt too much and achieve your 
own downfall. What you tell me now gocs beyond all bounds of credence. Am 
I to understand that all that makes a man, his ethics, his poetry, his music, 
his aspirations, his ideals, are from within? Arc these, too, of the earth, earthy? 
Never! These, at last, must come from without. Can ideals rise higher than 
their source?” 

Of the earth, earthy! But why should there be anything mean or unworthy 
about that which comes from within rather than from without? Is the macro- 
cosm essentially nobler than the microcosm? 

True, tradition runs that way. Man at different times has sct his gods in the 
most inaccessible places, on the summit of Mount Olympus, or across the rain- 
bow bridge in Asgard; but the greatest idealist that our race has produced 
broke with this tradition when he ee “The kingdom of God is within you.” 

And perhaps it may be true that idcals can rise higher than their apparent 
source. Just as every great genius had parents of less than his own ability, who 
yet in some mystcrious way endowed him with more than they themselves 
possessed, so Nature has produced within us something without precedent in 
the life history of the carth. And as a parent watches with pride a child who 
gives early promise of outdistancing his elders, so Mother Nature may be 
watching us. 

What is this new thing which Nature has brought forth, and with the de- 
velopment of which we have been intrusted? No man can say, but it is a fair 
inference that it will go far. Life has gone far from a tiny speck of protoplasm; 
who knows to what lengths this new thing, this mind, this soul, if you will, 
may carry us? For it doth not yet appear what we shall be. 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS Not many authors have the versatility, 

prolificness, and knack of selling well 
which belong to Samuel Hopkins Adams. Born and educated in New York State, 
he has a rich background of experience on the staff of the old Sun and McClure’s; 
in addition, he capitalized on carly study in the field of medicine by writing maga- 
zine articles on public health, including one for Collicr’s which exposed the 
quackery of the modern patent medicine racket. Logically, then, but remarkably, 
Adams is a lay associate member of the American Medical Assoctation in addition 
to being an author of a long list of novels (largely dealing with history or civic 
reform), biographies, serials, short stories, and feature articles. Notable among 
these are the novel Revelry (about the Harding administration) and the story “It 
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Happened One Night,” outstanding among the many tales by Adams which have 
reached the screen. 


NOTES ON AN UNPLEASANT FEMALE 


PLUMP, long-legged spider emerged from the rotten log that I was 

carrying to the fireplace and fell to the floor, where it lay on its back 

for a moment bcfore turning clumsily over and making for refuge. Its 
belly displayed a design in red, roughly resembling an hourglass. Recognizing 
by this danger signal, that I was in the presence of a black-widow spider, | 
stepped on the creature. That was thirty years ago. 

Ever since then, curious to know what I had escaped, I have intermittently 
been on the lookout for someone who had been bitten by a black widow. In 
upstate New York, where I live, the species is rare. Stories of its malignant 
temperament and capacitics, however, are not. Through the years, in the course 
of my random investigation of the subject, I have picked up and tracked down 
several reports of supposedly authentic instances of its bite. One case proved 
to be merely a badly infected hornet sting. Another was caused by a pimple 
which developed into erysipelas, the spider under suspicion turning out to be 
quite harmless. A third reputed victim had sat down on a rusty nail and de- 
veloped tetanus. Other cases either were of origins too dubious to determine 
or, more often, outright newspaper fakes. 

Meantime, although verifiable instances of bites did not come my way, data 
on the spider did. Latrodectus mactans, as the North American black widow 
is known to arachnologists, enjoys pretty much the run of this continent, and 
it has equally poisonous cousins of the genus Latrodectus in nearly every other 
part of the world. Encounters with black widows have been reported in Eu- 
rope, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and Madagascar. In this hemisphcre the 
spider is known all the way from Canada to Tierra del Fuego, and in this 
country its presence has been recorded in every state except four Midwestern 
ones and Vermont. In the Decp South, where black widows are especially 
common, soldiers in training camps have found them a persistent hazard of 
maneuvers, and I have it on the word of several young men who have been 
stationed down there that the bite of this pest can put a husky warrior to bed 
in agony for three or four days. Because of the spider’s unobtrusive habits and 
its preference fur dim and remote haunts, it escapes much public notice. Most 
people have never seen a black widow and wouldn’t know one if they came 
across it. The newspapers occasionally become excited about “epidemics” of 
black widows, as they did in 1934 and again a couple of years ago, whereupon 
scores of bites, mostly imaginary or flatly fictional, are reported, fortified by 
horrific representations of the creature’s deadliness. 


“Notes on an Unpleasant Female,” from The New Yorker, September 12, 1942. Permission of 
The New Yorker, Copyright 1942, The F-R. Publishing Corporatuon. 
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The full-grown female black widow has a rather obese body about half an 
inch long and cight one-inch, sprangling legs. Naturally, she has a consort, 
but he is hardly one-fourth her size, bites only rarely and then with almost no 
effect, and seldom has the luck to become a black widower, owing to the 
female's shrewish habit of cating him shortly after mating. Having thus put 
him to the double purpose of bed and board, the widow withdraws to her web 
and lays her eggs. 

The widow is inclined to be torpid in movement and slow to wrath, biting, 
except for natural predatory purposes, only when cornered or rudely annoyed. 
Within reasonable size limits, she will eat anything that she can kill, cock- 
roaches, water bugs, and flies being her preferred items of dict. Drafty, old- 
fashioned outhouses are among her most favored hunting grounds; in them 
she weaves her coarse and somewhat unworkmanlike web where it will most 
likely intercept the flights of winged insects as they come and go. That is why 
a large proportion of her human victims are bitten in strictly personal localities. 

The red (sometimes orange) hourglass mark on the belly of the black 
widow is peculiar to the species, which is ofhcially credited by the United 
States Bureau of Entomology with being the only spider “considered as defi- 
nitely venomous” to be found in the United States. Champions of the lethal 
capacities of the tarantula will probably rise to amend. They are prercfcrred to 
a leading authority in this ficld, Dr. W. J. Baerg, Professor of Entomology at 
the University of Arkansas, who has concluded from experiments with four- 
teen species of tarantula that the poison is not dangerous to man and _ pro- 
duces only local symptoms. Dread of the tarantula, it would appear, may be 
assumed to be the result of hysteria, inspired by the horrendous appearance 
of the monster. 


How “deadly” is the black widow? On the basis of not wholly conclusive 
testimony, it would seem that her bite is no joke, but neither is it in a class 
with cobra bite or Asiatic cholera. Medical writers cite death rates ranging 
from one to ten per cent among persons bitten by the spider. Whence the ten- 
per-centers derive their data is not clear, unless on a quasi-syllogistic basis, thus: 
spider bites man, man dies; ergo, spider is guilty of man’s death. Many re- 
corded cases are as dubious as this. 

For example, two deaths are on record in a clinic at Woodland, California. 
One of the victims was seventy-cight years old, syphilitic, and had heart dis- 
ease. If a bird had pecked him on the nose, he might well have died of it. 
Autopsy on the other case showed a “ballooned” intestine, resulting in diges- 
tive paralysis, with all of which the accused spider probably had about as much 
connection as if the deceased had died of prolapsus uteri. The California State 
Board of Health lists thirteen deaths in fourteen ycars from “spider bite,” 

“poison-bug bite,” and “insect bite” (spiders, by the way, are not insects). 
More than half the entries mention contributory causes, ranging from urethral 
abscess to cirrhosis of the liver. The report seems to me to put the hearse be- 
fore the horse; it is the spider who should be listed, if at all, as the contributory 
cause. Many cases came under the observation of Dr. R. H. Evans, an Arkan- 
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sas physician, while he was practicing there in the town of McCrory. One of 
these resulted in death. A Negro woman, far advanced in pregnamcy, was 
bitten. She recovered; the child died. In the absence of other apparent cause, 
the physician was inclined to attribute the death to the poison. One may doubt 
whether a jury would convict on the evidence. 

More conservative than the medical fraternity, arachnologists tend to play 
down the black-widow peril. Professor J. H. Comstock, in “The Spider Book,” 
states with scientific conservatism that “the percentage | of deaths | is certainly 


very small.” And Dr. Baerg, who has himself been bitten, writes me: 


In my opinion fatal termination of black-widow bite cases is extremely rare. 
. - - When questioned, I have commonly stated that if an infant were bitten in 
the neck, I would predict that it would either die or have an awful time pulling 
through. 


Furthermore, the pharmaceutical firm of Sharp & Dohme in Philadelphia, 
which has had considerable experience in making antivenin for black-widow 
bite, deprecates crediting the spider with an overly lethal record in its contacts 
with man. I have received a communication from a representative of this 
company, which certainly should not be expected to minimize the threat of 
the black widow. He writes, in part, as follows: 


We are inclined to disapprove the publication of such figures as were quoted 
by the Medical World in October, 1939 (57: :669). The statement is made that 
“Many spider bites are reported every year in the United States. Of 600 cases re- 
ported, 40 were fatal.” Such statistics cannot give a true picture of the actual situa- 
tion. ... While the statistics published by the Medical World apparently show 
that the mortality rate is about 6% per cent of those bitten, there 1s every reason 
to believe that the actual rate is considerably lower. 


My correspondent observes that fatal cases are much more likcly to be reported 
to the authoritics than non-fatal ones and that in many non-fatal cases the 
victim doesn’t even suspect that he has been bitten by a black widow. 

This much may be said for the lady Latrodectus, however: Her venom, 
drop for drop, is probably the most virulent poison sccreted by any living 
organism. It is fifteen times stronger than the venom of a prairie rattlesnake, 
and the only reason the black widow has not correspondingly more victims 
to her credit is that she has at her disposal only 1/200th of the amount of poison 
her rival carries. A rattler endowed with a charge of equal potency could kill 
an elephant in jigtime. Also, if the ardent testimony of victims is to be trusted, 
the black widow’s poison produces an all-time high in pain. 


My first encounter with a person who knew the effects of black-widow bite 
from direct experience was brought about by a medical friend in Jacksonville, 
Florida, whom I visited recently in the hope of tracking down just such a 
case. Florida has been particularly spider-conscious since one day in 1939 when 
a coastwise vessel docked at Miami and its captain made frantic representa- 
tions to the quarantine authorities that his hold was overrun with black 
widows, which had even emerged on deck and taken up residence in the life- 
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boats, scaring his crew to the verge of mutiny. The invaders had come aboard, 
presumably, at Gulf ports at which the ship had called, having been attracted 
to her by the cockroaches with which she was amply supplicd. The ship was 
de-spidered at Miami and several hundred dead black widows were removed, 
but many live ones evidently got ashore. My Jacksonville friend had gathered 
data on several local black-widow victims, one of whom was ready to be in- 
terviewed. “Not the most recent but the best,” he said to me as we set out to 
meet this individual. He meant the best medically. 

The victim was Mr. H. J. Rogero (pronounced “Ro-her’-o”), whose ex- 
perience, it turned out, predated the Miami incursion. My friend and I found 
him at the seed-and-flower store he runs in Jacksonville. Though Mr. Rogero’s 
misfortune is several years old, his memory of it is explicit, and he still speaks 
of it with emotion. He recalled that on the day he was bitten he was at work 
in a small pond on his country place at Mandarin, Florida, on the St. Johns 
River, and had put on, over his bare feet, a pair of loose, knee-high laced boots, 
which had been lying in a dark corner of the back porch. While in the water 
he felt a sharp jab on his left foot. 

“Not like a sting,” Mr. Rogero told us. “More like being stabbed with a 
needle.” 

It was painful enough, he said, to decide him to remove the boot. While 
unlacing it, he was bitten twice more. When he got the boot off, he shook it 
and a spider fell out, looking like just another spider to him except that its 
under side was br iNiantly marked. 

“Pretty little fella,” said Mr. Rogero reminiscently, if unscientifically, in view 
of the undoubted sex of his attacker. “I almost hated to kill him.” 

Presently, he went on, three small, red spots appeared on the upper side of 
his foot, between the little toe and its neighbor. Ignoring an unpleasant burn- 
ing sensation, somewhat allayed when he stepped back into the cool water, 
he continued his work. At five o’clock, four hours after the bite, he went into 
the house and undressed, preparatory to taking a bath. 

“It hit me like a hammer,” said Mr. Rogero. “I fell back on the bed and 
everything got black. As soon as I could’ stand, I called my wife, got into my 
car, and we hit the road to my doctor’s.” 

The physician had had no experience with black-widow bite; all he knew 
on the subject was that the Seminole Indians of the interior had told him 
about a small black-and-red spider whose bite they considered worse than a 
rattler’s. He hopefully gave his patient a sedative and advised Mrs. Rogero to 
apply hot compresses. 

Mr. Rogero drove home, suffering severely. It seemed to him that a mist 
kept sweeping up across his eyes. “I thought it was bad,” he said to us. “It was 
only a starter.” At ten o'clock that night, the first convulsion set in. 

“It wasn’t exactly pain,” Mr. Rogero continued. “It was something dif- 
ferent. It went up my back like hell-fire, up to my neck, and across my shoul- 
ders. If it reached my head, I knew I was gone. It didn’ t; it went down way 
to the toes of both legs, and up and down in waves. My muscles all knotted 
tight. I couldn’t do a thing to help myself.” 
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When a second or third spasm hit him, Mrs. Rogero summoned the doctor, 
and her husband began to tear up his bed clothing. He ripped the heavy 
sheets into strips, like tissue paper. “If you think that’s casy to do,” Mr. Ro- 
gero suggested, “try it.” 

All that night there was no letup. Sometimes there would be two attacks in 
an hour. The physician was in and out, attempting to control the onsets with 
drugs. He was more alarmed than the paticnt. “I wouldn't let myself believe 
that a spider could kill me,” Mr. Rogero told us. “But if ’'d known as much 
as I do now, I guess I might have died. It got so I'd say to myself, ‘This is the 
last, Rogero. It’s got to be the last. You can’t stand any more of this, Rogero.’ 
Then I'd pop my teeth till I wonder they didn’t break.” 

Not until the third day did the doctor consider the patient out of danger. 
For a month Mr. Rogero was fearfully sore all through his back and legs. 
Pus sacs formed around the bites. To this day he fecls pain there when the 
weather changes. 

Several months after his recovery, Mr. Rogero was interested to find two 
black widows in a cleared space in his back yard. They appeared to be coma- 
tose, and while he was looking at them, a third, similarly inert, was dropped 
not far off by onc of the large blue wasps locally known as mud-daubers. Con- 
sulting a scientific friend, Mr. Rogero Icarned that these insects paralyze the 
spiders with a carefully placed sting and use them as food for their larvae. 
Since then he has cherished mud-daubers. “Ill fight any man I catch harming 
a dauber,” he told us earnestly, as my friend and I took our leave. 

In one respect, the Rogero case was exceptional. Almost invariably the pains 
and spasms are in the abdominal muscles, whereas his were in the legs, back, 
and shoulders. A recognized symptom is a boardlike rigidity of the stomach, 
which is so similar to the signs of an advanced stage of perforated ulcer of 
the intestine that surgeons have sometimes been misled into operating. Medi- 

cal reports on black- widow bite frequently and darkly refer to instances of 
such erroneous diagnosis and operation, though, for obvious reasons having 
to do with professional discretion, names and details are suppressed. In these 
reports surgeons are earnestly adjured to pause, where other evidence of in- 
testinal involvement is lacking, and explore for marks of spider bite before 
reaching for the scalpel. 


Through my medical friend in Jacksonville, I subsequently made the ac- 
quaintance of another gentleman who knows what it is to be bitten by a black 
widow—Mr. Johnny Bradberry, assistant sports editor of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution. Symptomatically considered, Mr. Bradberry’s case runs truer to type 
than Mr. Rogero’s. Mr. Bradberry had his set-to with a black widow five or 
six years ago, when he was a husky, twenty-year-old student at the University 
of Georgia, which is in his home town, Athens, but he too has no trouble 
recalling it. He told me that, turning over in bed at home one morning, half 
awake, he felt a sharp prick in the small of his back. Sleepily he groped for 
what he supposed was a pin but found nothing and stretched out for a final 
snooze. 
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“Just then she let me have it again,” Mr. Bradberry said. “That waked me 
up all right.” 

Satisfied that he was dealing with no casual pin, he hopped out of bed, 
threw back the covers, and saw the spider. Having recently attended 2 motion 
picture in which the villain murdered his victim through the agency of a black 
widow, the young man recognized his assailant and, after dressing and telling 
his family what had befallen him, lost no time in getting to the local hospital. 
The Bradberry family physician arrived with Johnny’s two brothers, about half 
an hour after the bite. Meanwhile the poison had worked swiftly. 

“Just about the time they got there I started to hurt,” Mr. aie told me. 
“And I mean Aurt. Pains shot all over me. It was in the stomach that they 
hurt most. I couldn’t get my breath. I couldn't talk. And I couldn’t relax. Try 
clenching both your fists and drawing up your stomach as tight as possible. 
Hold every other muscle as tight as you can and then try to talk without 
breathing. That's how I felt.” 

He said he retained his sense of what was going on about him sufficiently 
to overhear the doctor say to one of the brothers, “Frankly, Lee, I don’t know 
what to do for him. The serum that we once used for such cases has been 
taken off the market. I don’t think there is danger of death, but you can’t tell. 
I guess it depends on how much poison the spider was carrying at the time of 
the bite.” 

“As my spider had had two good shots at me,” Mr. Bradberry observed to 
me with some feeling, “this didn’t help much. Besides, I kept thinking of that 
damn movie.” 

For two days the victim had a bad time of it. 

“T couldn’t relax or lie still except under the influence of drugs,” Mr. Brad- 
berry recalled. “On the third day I felt better—that is, until they poured three 
doses of Epsom salts down me within an hour.” 

The patient went home the next day, where he was kept in bed for forty- 
eight hours. The poison was not yet through with him, however. 

“For a month or more, without warning,” he said, “a muscle would tighten 
up and quiver like a bowl of jelly, and that would kecp on for two or three 
minutes. Nothing I could do would stop it.” 

Since describing his own experience to me, Mr. Bradberry has had occasion 
to study the effects of black-widow bite on a neighbor and has been good 
enough to pass along the details. ‘The neighbor is Mrs. H. L. Duncan, who 
not. long ago moved into a new house in a section of Atlanta which until re- 
cently had been woodland. While cleaning up the front yard one day, Mrs. 
Duncan gathered some brush into her arms and was carrying it to a dump 
when a spider ran across her chest and onto her shoulder. Feeling no bite, she 
casually brushed it off, stepped on it, and went on with her work. In a few 
minutes a spot on one of her arms, up near the shoulder, began to sting—“as 
if a hornet had sat down on me,” she said to Mr. Bradberry—and a red circle 
the size of a half-dollar, with a white spot in the centre, developed at the place 
of pain. 

Becoming alarmed, Mrs. Duncam drove to the hospital, prudently taking the 
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dead spider along with her. By the time she got there the stinging sensation 
had spread through her back, arms, and chest. It felt, she told Mr. Bradberry, 
as if a million needics were being jabbed into her, “all the way into my 
muscles.” Hospital authorities sdenueed the spider as a black widow and, 
being supplied with the proper antivenin, which had become available since 
the time of Mr. Bradberry’s travail, injected a dose into Mrs. Duncan. It failed 
to relieve the pain, which, the patient now recalls, “began to feel like knife 
slashes,” particularly at the soles of her feet and in her toes. None of the cus- 
tomary abdominal symptoms was present, however, nor did she experience 
any difficulty in breathing, circumstances which the hospital physicians 
thought might be credited to the action of the antivenin. She became delirious 
the first night and for several days lay prostrated, largely because she was 
unable to keep any food on her stomach. She made an uneventful recovery 
but for several wecks suffered from recurrent pain and stiffness in the arm 
and shoulder where the spider had got her. 


With a view to providing an opportunity for complete scientific observation, 
Dr. A. W. Blair, while a member of the faculty of the University of Alabama, 
voluntcered some years ago to act as guinea pig by letting a black widow bite 
him. The results of this experiment arc set forth in the Archives of Internal 
Medicine for December, 1934. A large and healthy specimen of the spider was 
caught in a rockpit and placed on the volunteer's hand, where she oblig- 
ingly bit him three times. In fifteen minutes things began to feel unpleasant 
locally. In an hour pains of a nature and violence quite outside Dr. Blair’s 
previous experience shot across his neck, chest, and stomach. His breathing 
was labored and gasping, his heart action slow and weak, he could speak only 
with difficulty, and his abdomen was as hard as a board. Other physicians took 
him to the hospital, where his own intcrest in the case became more personal 
than scientific. 

He turned ashy gray. A cold sweat broke out on him. He could not 
straighten his body. He was put into a very hot bath and various drugs were 
administered. For three days he was an exceedingly sick man. Then he began 
to throw off the poison and in a week was himsclf again. 

“T do not recall having seen more abject pain manifested in any other med- 
ical or surgical condition,” the attending physician reported of this case. 

One purpose of the experiment was to determine whether or not a bitten 
subject acquired immunity to the venom, as is supposed to be the case with 
snake-bite. This, of course, called for a repeat performance, but there was none. 
“I was presented with the opportunity of deciding the point,” Dr. Blair has 
since said, “but lacked the courage to submit myself to a possible repetition of 
the first experience.” 

For which, all things considered, he can hardly be criticized. 


A couple of years ago there was a brief item in the papers about a Chicago 
resident who reported the theft of his car to the police of that city. On the 
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back seat of the machine he had left a satchel and he warned the police 
that anyone opening it was in for a surprise, as it contained fifty black-widow 
spiders, collected for laboratory use. So far as 1 have been able to find out, 
that was the last that was heard of the case. Presumably the Chicagoan’s spider 
collection had been destined for an experimental laboratory rather than for 
commercial use, as 1 am assured by the previously mentioned firm of Sharp 
& Dohme that no other concern in this country makes black-widow spider 
serum to sell and that all its spiders come from the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

Sharp & Dohme pet their black widows from a hardworking amateur 
arachnologist in Philadelphia, who sometimes picks up as many as two hun- 
dred a day. Piles of old boards and small stones are frequently rewarding, as it 
is in such places that the black widow prefers to weave her web. This is a 
sprawling arrangement of tough, elastic silk, anywhere from six inches to two 
yards in diameter, built around a central cone or funnel about the size of a 
man’s finger, into which the spider retires when frightened or when cating. 
There are several ways in which a collector may bag his prey, the most wily 
being to tie an insect to the end of a piece of string ‘and dangle it in front of 
the web until the black widow emerges, thinking to make a kill and retire with 
it to her lair. The collector then cuts off her means of retreat by breaking up 
the cone of the web and nabs her with a pair of forceps. Each captured spider 
is placed in an individual glass container as a precaution against cannibalism 
and sent to the Sharp & Dohme laboratories in Glenolden, a town south of 
Philadelphia. 

Once there, the black widows are killed by exposing them to the fumes 
of potassium cyanide and their venom glands are extracted. The glands are 
dried and ground up in distilled water, ‘which is then filtered. The resulting 
solution is injected into horses in gradually increasing amounts until the ani- 
mals show no reaction to the doses, or are, in other words, immune. This 
process takes from six months to more than a year, depending on the horse, 
and the immunization of one horse requires the glands of anywhere from fifty 
to more than a hundred and fifty spiders. A horse that has been made immune 
becomes a sort of blood donor, a gallon or so of its blood being drawn off at 
a time and made into antivenin by removing the red and white corpuscles 
from it. Black-widow antivenin is administered to patients through a hypo- 
dermic needle. One injection, if given within an hour or two after the bite, 
can usually be counted on to stop the spreading of the pain, although as we 
have seen in the case of Mrs. Duncan, the antivenin does not Beccary assure 
a complete quick cure. 


Two bits of advice may be adduced from all this. First, in case you are 
bitten by a black-widow spider, run, don’t walk, to the nearest hospital, pref- 
erably one with an adequate supply of antivenin. Second, bring along the 
spider as proof; otherwise, you are liable to wake up and find that you have 
been operated on for an abdominal ulcer that wasn’t there. 
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VAN WYCK BROOKS Since 1909, Van Wyck Brooks (b. 1886) has been 


interpreting, not only American literature, but also 
the political and social developments which lay behind that literature. At first ob- 
sessed with the thesis that the spirit of Puritanism was responsible for all that 
was lacking in our lucrature, reflected in America’s Coming of Age (1975), he 
appeared to discover a sounder basts of judgment in his later work, particularly in 
the ambitious sertes of critical studies which, when completed, uull cover our 
literary history from the beginning. The World of Washington Irving, The Flower- 
ing of New England, and New England: Indian Summer have already appeared. 
The following picture of the early days of national expansion is included in the 
first of these. 


THE WEST: 1800 


LL ROADS led to Philadelphia, and this largest of the American towns 
was also the gateway of the West. It was the starting-point for Western 
trafic; and Bartram’s Garden, facing the Schuylkill, a favoured resort 

of writers and artists, was a microcosm of the wilderness beyond the mountains. 
There grew and bloomed the plants and trees that had been gathered by the 
Bartrams on their wide-ranging tours of the prairie and the forest; and there 
one met the naturalists and the explorers who were drawn to Philadelphia as 
the centre of thought. Buffon and Linnaeus had a great following in the coun- 
try, for the study of natural history was a rage of the time; and Frenchmen, 
Swedes and Germans had hastened to America in search of these great new 
provinces to be conquered for science. At Bartram’s Garden they found a fore- 
taste of the world they had set out to explore, the savannahs of Georgia, the 
Florida rivers, the far-flung Mississippi valley; and they also found a master 
there with whom they could discuss their discoveries and trophies. 

William Bartram, the Quaker botanist, a painter of flora and fauna, pre- 
sided over the garden, his birthplace and home. Too frail to travel any longer, 
for he was in his early sixties, he had been more adventurous even than his 
father. He had accompanied John Bartram on many of his journeys, in the 
Catskills, for instance, when he was a boy, and the two had gone to Florida 
together, where they had explored the St. Johns river. This was in 1766, and 
William had remained on the river as an indigo-planter. Later, in 1773, he had 
“The West: 1800” from The World of Washington Irving by Van Wyck Brooks. Published and 
copyrighted by FE. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 


1“) found that IT was now come into a new world. Whenever I looked to the ground, I 
everywhere found such plants as I had never seen before. When I saw a tree, J was forced to 
stop and ask these who accor panicd me how it was called. 1 was seized with terror at the 
thought of ranging so many n.w and unknown parts of natural history.”—Peter Kalm, Travels 
into North America. 

Kalm, the Swedish naturalis, one of the earliest of these travellers, expressed a feeling they 
must all have sharcd. He had rrived in America in 1748. John Bartram, whom he visited, gave 
him lessons in the botany of Pi nnsylvania. 
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returned to this earthly paradise,—for so it seemed to both the Bartrams,— 
where he lived five years off and on.” He had ridden on horseback from 
Savannah, exploring Georgia also and pushing on to Alabama and the banks 
of the Mississippi, observing the Indian tumuli and the terraces of ancient 
towns, while he encountered all manner of adventures in the woods. He met 
a famous Indian murderer who had taken oath to kill the first white man 
he could find, and Bartram, who was unarmed at the moment, advanced 
and held his hand out, and the Indian, surprised, made friends with him. He 
met the Little Carpenter, the emperor of the Cherokees, on a grand progress 
to Charleston, with his following, through the forest. Bartram stepped out of 
the path and saluted him gravely, and the chief, with splendid courtesy, shook 
his hand. He visited planters, reclining on bear-skins, on the banks of flowery 
streams, with whom he dined on venison, honey and brandy under the live- 
oak trees. He was present at Indian councils, with Scminoles and Creeks,— 
among whom he was known as Puc-Puggy, the flower-hunter,—dances of 
Cherokee maidens and Seminole feasts. He sometimes joined a company of 
traders, but mostly, during these years, he was alone, sailing up the Florida 
rivers, mooring his bark and spreading his skins, under some hospitable oak, 
in a fragrant grove. He roasted his trout and stewed their heads in orange- 
juice, with a little boiled rice, a wholesome supper; then he hung the rest 
of his fish on shrubs and reconnoitred for bears and wolves and fell asleep 
beside his checrful fire. He was often aroused by the hooting of owls and the 
screaming of bitterns, or the wood-rats running amongst the leaves, and some- 
times the tread of an animal awoke him at midnight. He regaled himself on 
the strawberry plains and among the interminable orange-groves, a wandering 
Robinson Crusoe, at home in the woods, rejoicing in the moonlight on the 
palms, the moan of the surf at night, the glossy leaves of the ‘laurel, the 
orioles, the doves. Every night beside the fire he jotted down the day's events 
in a record of these excursions in the land of flowers. He had watched a flock 
of paroquets hovering and fluttering in a swamp that was alive with otters, 
snakes and frogs, where the long moss waved from the snags of the trees; 
or he was enthralled by the whooping-cranes, the squealing water-hens or the 
mocking-birds in a towering magnolia tree. This native sylvan music, flooding 
the still evening air, soothed and charmed his car while his eye was filled with 
the colours of the sunset streaking the embroidered savannahs. He had en- 
countered a rattlesnake, with eyes red as burning coals, whirring its tail so 
rapidly that it looked like vapour, while its body swelled with rage, rising and 
falling, suggesting a bellows, and its parti-coloured skin became speckled and 
rough and it brandished a forked tongue that might have been a flame. He 
had observed in some silent lagoon a sudden battle of alligators, rushing forth 
in combat from the flags and reeds, while cataracts of water fell from their 
jaws and the earth trembled with their thunder. Or he had sailed day after 





2This was shortly after the Florida sojourn of James Macpherson, the “translator” of Ossian. 
Macpherson spent two years at Pensacola (1764-1766), as secretary to the British general in 
command there. It has been supposed that he brought his Gaelic manuscripts with him, some 
of which he lost in Florida. 
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day over the crystal springs, with innumerable squadrons of fish floating be- 
neath him, distinctly secn through the pellucid water, descending into caverns 
measureless to man, secret meandering rivers and fathomless fountains. - 

Numbers of these images, which appeared in Bartram’s Travels, reappeared 
in some of the world’s great poems; for when the book was published, in 
1791, it opened a new scene for romancers and poets. It passed into the mind 
of Coleridge, whence it reemerged in two or three splendid passages of Kubla 
Khan. There one found the jetting fountains and the incense-bearing trees, 
together with other reminders of the Isle of Palms; and Bartram’s wondrous 
fishes, attired in gold, red, blue and green, appeared in The Ancient Mariner 
as water-snakes. Wordsworth, too, read the book, and these pictures of the 
tropical forest passed into his poems, the green savannahs, the endless lakes, 
the fair trees, the gorgeous flowers, the magnolias, the azaleas that “set the hills 
on fire” in Ruth. There one found the Indian maidens gathering strawberries 
in the wood, while Wordsworth’s Prelzde also bore traces of Bartram. Camp- 
bell’s Gertrude of Wyoming was full of scenes from Bartram, and more than 
fifty passages in Chatcaubriand’s Les Natchez were drawn directly from his 
pages." 

Among the visitors at Bartram’s Garden were William Dunlap, the New 
Yorker, who called upon the naturalist with Charles Brockden Brown. They 
found him, rake in hand, with his old hat flopping over his face, breaking the 
clods of earth in a tulip-bed. He was dressed in a waistcoat and leather 
breeches, and his shoes were tied with leather strings, and his expression was 
benign and happy. He talked with the politeness and ease of one of nature’s 
noblemen. He had kept Alexander Wilson at the garden for months. This 
melancholy Scotchman, with the long hooked nose and the dreamy face, 
whose fame as “the Ornithologist” soon spread through the world, had found 
in Bartram not only a friend but a careful instructor in drawing and painting. 
Wilson had made crude drawings as a youth in Scotland. There, as a rebel 
Paisley weaver, he had been imprisoned and forced to burn some of his satires 
in the public square, for he was also a poet, and even a good one. Indeed, for 

many decades he was one of the standard poets of Scotland.* He had roamed 
there as a pedlar, with a pack full of muslins, silks and prints, collecting sub- 
scriptions for his poems, but feeling, as he said, a vague terror in the air, 7 
had made his way to America and opened a school. Before he settled ; 
Gray’s Ferry, in the “bridge-built hollow” on the Schuylkill, described in The 
Solitary Tutor, he had crossed New Jersey as a pediar and taught in a school 
near Newark, printing some of his poems in a newspaper there. He had also 

3 When Coleridge and Southey, reading Bartram, thought for a while of leaving England 
in order to live on the banks of the Susqueh. nna, they took it for granted that they would 
find there the scenery, flowers and birds of Fl ida. Thus Campbell, in Gertrude of Wyoming, 
which was largely based on Bartram, placed “ ails with high magnolia,” broad savannahs and 
the meteor-like flamingo in a valle » on the Susquehanna. 

* Alexander Wilson’s poems wer continuous! in print throughout the nineteenth century in 
Scotland, and there was no better vet in America during the years in which he lived and diced 
here (1794-1813). He was especi ly known in Scotland for his Burns-like Watty and Meg. 


Among his good American pocms were The Solitary Tutor, The Osprey, The Foresters and The 
Blue Bird. 
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given lessons in English to a French exile from Santo Domingo. But teaching 
for him was a prisoner's life, born as he was to ramble: and ever since, in the 
Delaware forest, he had seen the wondrous woodpecker, he had longed to 
describe and paint the American birds. Bartram had befriended him, taken 
him into his old stone house and cheered and raised him out of the slough of 
despond; and Bartram and his niece Ann had given Wilson prints of flowers 
to copy. He soon drew a picture of a humming-bird feeding. Bartram in his 
Travels had counted two hundred and fifteen birds, as Jefferson, in the Notes 
on Virginia, had counted one hundred and nine, the only list that rivalled 
his at present, and he told Wilson all he knew about them, begging him to 
complete the list and undertake an ornithology that would please the President 
as much as himself. Wilson, who taught school by day, could only draw by 
candle-light, but he made rapid headway with the help of Bartram, who pres- 
ently introduced him to the Philadelphia men of science and whose garden 
Wilson pictured in The Rural Walk. In this little paradise, as the grateful 
Wilson called it, he counted fifty-one pairs of birds building thcir nests in a 
single summer. His room there was a Noah's ark, full of live hawks, opos- 
sums, lizards and owls. The schoolboys brought him baskets of crows and 
other little creatures, and he trained himself in accurate observation. Once a 
captive mouse filled him with compassion, inspiring a passage of prose that 
was worthy of Burns.” Once Bartram turned a jay loose in his greenhouse, 
feeding him with corn, and Wilson watched him breaking the kernels, after 
they fell from his bill, by placing them in a corner where they could not slip. 

In 1804, less than five years before the appearance of his first volume, Wilson 
showed Bartram his first collection of birds. He was eager for a word of criti- 
cism, and he was not yet familiar with the names of the birds. He asked 
Bartram to write the names under his pictures. But he soon knew far more 
than his master. In this same year he set out for Niagara, a two-months’ walk 
through the woods and the snow, during which he crossed high mountains 
and dangerous rivers. He had never explored such wild country, and, accus- 
tomed as he was to walking,—for before he arrived in America he had covered 
more than three-fourths of Scotland—this was a trial trip to prove his endur- 
ance. He described it in The Foresters, a long poem, and on his return he 
presented a bluejay to Peale’s Muscum and sent the President in Washington 
two drawings of birds. Jefferson replied at once. He was deeply interested, for 
he had just seen one of these birds, which a neighbour had killed and brought 
him, and he urged Wilson to search for another, resembling one described by 
Buffon, of which he had caught a fleeting glimpse. Then Wilson set out on a 
longer journey, hoping that Bartram would join him, but his good friend 

5 “One of my boys caught a mouse in school, a few days ago, and directly marched up to 
me with his prisoncr. I sct about drawing it that same evening, and all the while the pantings 
of its litthe heart showed it to be in the most extreme agonies of fear. 1 had intended to kill it, 
in order to fix it in the claws of a stuffed owl, but happening to spill a few drops of water 
Near where it was tied, it lapped it up with such cagerncss and looked in my face with such 
an cye of supplicating terror as perfectly overcame me. I immediately untied it, and returned it 


to life and liberty . . . Insignificant as the object was, I felt at that moment the swect sensations 
that mercy Icaves on the mind when she uwiumphs over cruelty.""—Letter of Alexander Wilson. 
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and adviser was too old for this. He walked out to Pittsburgh and embarked 
in a skiff, which he called the “Ornithologist,” down the Ohio, reckoning his 
expenses at a dollar a day; and before he completed the journey he had passed 
through Louisville and New Orleans and made his way to Florida by horse- 
back. ool in his skiff, to the rain, he had used his yreatcoat to cover his 
specimens, together with his fowling-picce and drawings; and he had passed 
Kentucky boats, laden with muslins and shawls, heaped on counters on their 
decks, announcing their approach, as they drew up at a settlement, with a tin 
trumpet or horn blown by the steersman. He slept on the shore on deerskins, 
in Chickasaw huts, with his portmanteau for a pillow; and he plodded on foot 
or on horseback through horrid swamps and sluggish creeks, up to his horse’s 
belly in water and mire. His pockets were crammed with the skins of birds, 
and a Carolina paroquet was his sole companion. He carried the little bird in a 
handkerchief, setting it free at meal-times, and it learned to creep into his 
coat and emerge when he stopped; it perched on his shoulder, ate from his 
mouth and even responded to its name, and it always amused the Indians 
whom he passed on his way. To beguile his lonesome march he played 
Scottish airs on his flute, smiling to think, as he wrote to Bartram, that while 
others were immersed in schemes, purchasing plantations and building towns, 
he was entranced in contemplation over the plumage of a lark or gazing like 
a lover at an owl. 

When at last in 1808 Wilson published his first volume, Ictters, drawings 
and sketches of birds poured in upon him from every quarter. Especially 
in the Northern states, he had so many correspondents that scarcely a wren 
or a tit, he said, was able to reach the Canadian border before he had re- 
ceived intelligence of it. But in the South as well he had two hundred and 
fifty subscribers. At $120 a set, for the volumes still to come, this was a proof 
of his triumph; and when Meriwcther Lewis returned from his great expe- 
dition, he told Wilson about the birds of the further West. Wilson, to collect 
subscribers, visited every seaboard town from the Saint Lawrence to Savan- 
nah. With his red-bound quarto in his hand, he called on the reverend doc- 
tors at Princeton, Yale and Dartmouth, although some of the professors of 
natural history whom he met scarcely knew a hawk from a handsaw. In 
Maryland the legislators were enthusiastic about his work,—he found many 
subscribers at the Annapolis statc-house; and in every town he intervicwed the 
“literary characters” and stopped at houses that indicated a measure of wealth 
and taste. The bird-biographies that accompanied his pictures, written in the 
woods, as often as not, in the presence of the birds that he was describing, 
were full of exact observation. His writing abounded in picturesque detail, 
although he had none of Bartram’s felicity of style. There was no living Amer- 
ican novelist who could make people as real as Alexander Wilson made his 
birds. 

Wilson and Bartram were only two of the many naturalists who were ex- 
ploring the West, the land of marvels, of which the Mississippi was the Ultima 
Thule. There were dozens of foreign disciples of Linnaeus and Buffon for 
whom their own countries were a twice-told tale and who were enchanted by 
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this whole new world of flora and fauna, of humming-birds and mocking- 
birds, whippoorwills and orioles, and trees, beasts, flowers and insects unknown 
in Europe. The West at no point touched the Eastern settlements. A hundred 
miles of mountainous country lay between the regions, enough to breed 
wonderful tales of the fabulous land. One heard of watermelons as large as 
houses and trees on the Miami river in which honey grew, springs of rum and 
brandy that gushed from the Kentucky hills and flax-plants that bore woven 
cloth in their branches. With these humorous yarns were mingled others that 
might have been truc; and how was a credulous Easterner to draw the line? 
Was there not really perhaps a hoop-snake that spun through the swamps 
like a wheel, a whip-snake that killed cattle with the lashing of its tail and a 
serpent that exhaled a fatal gas? These tall tales that crossed the mountains 
were true as intimations that almost anything indeed might happen in the 
West. The West possessed the largest rivers; and were not the storms more 
terrible there, were not the bears more dangerous than anywhere else? More- 
over, the true frontiersman, whom one sometimes saw in Philadelphia, strid- 
ing through the streets with the step of an Achilles, suggested that he could 
manage the storms and the bears. So felt the litue town-boys who observed the 
erect Kentuckian, with his brawny limbs and sunburnt face, with the blanket 
over his shoulder and the dirk at his waist, quick to resent, disdainful of con- 
trol, the picture of hardihood, confidence, prowess and will. With what an air 
of good-natured superciliousness he glanced at the fragile butterflics of fashion 
about him. No tales about the West could ever seem tall to anyone who saw 
him with a rifle. He could perforate a milk-pail half a mile away. he could 
enlarge the tin eye of the cock on the stceple, he could split a bullet on a 
razor at a hundred paces and cut the string of a flag at three hundred yards. 
This William Tell was a walking and visible legend. 

Fabulous as the West was, there were untold thousands of people who 
knew it. Indeed, in 1800, almost half a million of them lived already west of 
the Alleghanies. Pittsburgh was a largish town, Kentucky swarmed with pio- 
neers, and Cincinnati, Marietta and Chillicothe in Ohio were rapidly growing 
outposts of civilization. Covered wagons crawled along the highways, heading 
for the Wabash or the Scioto, with their furniture, family Bibles and Watts’s 
hymn-books; and the settlers sent black lumber, wheat and potash in exchange 
for molasses, hoes, axes, pots and clothes. The Yankee pedlars followed, with 
clocks, knives, latches, ribbons, essences and books; and, while the ubiquitous 
log-cabin was the typical dwelling everywhere, one never could tell what a 
year might produce in the way of an architectural wonder. There was the 
house, for instance, on Blennerhassett’s island, not far from Marietta, in the 
middle of the Ohio, which was built in the style of a Persian pavilion, with 
wings, walks, lawns and gardens, and had cost about as much as a fair- 
sized town. Two roads crossed Pennsylvania, and there was a highway through 
Virginia to Knoxville, Tennessee, with a branch to Kentucky, by way of the 
Cumberland Gap," and there were other trails through the Carolinas; while 


§ Represented in the painting by the “Missouri artist,” George Calcb Bingham, “Daniel Boone 
Coniung through Cumberland Gap.” 
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many of the New Englanders went west along the Great Lakes, passing 
through Albany and Troy. But for Northern emigrants Pittsburgh was the 
most popular gate of the West, for thence the Ohio flowed to the Mississippi. 
The shores of the Monongahela and the Alleghany that formed the Belle 
Riviere were lined with keelboats, flatboats, broadhorns and arks, and there 
one heard already the clang of hammers and the winter snow mingled with 
the soft-coal smoke that rose from forge and furnace. There, as in other fron- 
tier towns, all manner of human beings gathered, trappers, Indian hunters, 
traders, boatmen, together with German professors, French nobles in exile and 
the families of American officers of the Revolution. Beyond the great sycamore 
groves and the chimneys and coal-hills lay the unbroken forests of the Indian 
country. 

There lived the novelist Hugh Henry Brackenridge, whose Modern 
Chivalry was the first work that was printed west of the Alleghanies.” A poor 
Scottish boy, like Alexander Wilson, Brackenridge had been brought to this 
country at five. From a farm in Pennsylvania he had found his way to Prince- 
ton, where he had been a classmate of Philip Freneau. An excellent classical 
scholar, he had written with Freneau in college a long heroic American his- 
torical poem, and the two had opened a school in Maryland and both had 
edited mayazines a few years later in Philadelphia. Then Brackenridge had 
set up as a lawyer in Pittsburgh, where there were hundreds of speculators 
in Western lands; and, like David Crockett later, he defended the rights of 
the small settlers against the claimants who had not cleared the land. An 
ardent Jeffersonian, he also defended the “Whiskey Boys” in their struggle 
against Hamilton's excise law; for the whiskey that was distilled from their 
grain was their only medium of exchange, and in these conditions the excise 
was plainly unfair. But Brackenridge, the democrat, had no illusions about 
the people, and because he wished democracy to succeed and endure he wrote 
the satire Modern Chivalry to point out the follies that might lead to its over- 
throw and failure. He described himself in Captain Farrago, the Pennsylvania 
Quixote, who travels to Philadelphia with the bog-trotter Teague, his Irish 
valet and Sancho Panza who cannot read or write and finds himself ac- 
claimed as an oracle and a sage. Teague almost becomes a legislator, a lawyer, 
a preacher, an editor and a member of the cabinet in the republican court. 
With his low humour and sharp tongue, there is nothing to which he does 
not aspire, and the people, who are “not always right,” abet him. He is taken 
up by the world of fashion, and he teaches Greek at the university, and the 
Philosophical Society elects him a member.” A satire alike on demagogues 
and ignorant voters, as on duelling, Billingsgate journalism, crudity and pre- 

7 The third volume of this novel was pubhshed in Pittsburgh in 1793. The two previous 
volumes were published at Philadelphia. In later volumes Brackenridge lost the thread of the 
story, and the work trailed off into the rambling reflections of a loncly frontier lawyer. 

8 Brackenridge had small respect for this august society, and he wished, by means of his 
satire, to corrcct its standards. He was convinced that it admitted “a spurious brood of illiterate 
persons” as membcrs. One of them, he says, got in by finding the tail of a rabbit, another by 
means of the stretched scalp of a squirrel, a third by the beard of a fox, dried in the sun. 


Perhaps this was not an unfair presentation of the low average standards of the early American 
learned societies. 
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tension, the work was meant to educate the gullible frontier in the interests 
of honesty, intelligence, wisdom and learning. And this comic picture of 
society was as good as its moral. The “lack-learning settlements,” the village 
fairs and tavern life were described in a clear, firm, eighteenth-century prose, 
with the masculine frankness of language that characterized Americans before 
they began to ask what the neighbours might say. 

To be a writer on the fronticr was to feel oneself an exile.” The types that 
throve were the heroes of the writers of the future. At Pittsburgh, for twelve 
years, lived John Chapman of Massachusetts, the well-known “Johnny Apple- 
seed” of the later stories, who had bought an apple-orchard in 1798, while he 
was working in the shipyards. Chapman, the son of a carpenter, had been a 
pedlar in New England, and he had wandered westward with his pack and 
his gun, tending orchards on the way. He had stopped for a while at Coopers- 
town, when Fenimore Cooper was a small boy, and he was to follow the 
fronticr far beyond Pittsburgh. He carried apple-sceds from the cider-presses, 
which he planted in Indiana and Ohio, and the wilderness bore flowers and 
fruit wherever he passed. As the first nurseryman in the Ohio valley, he be- 
came a sort of orchard-god, who sowed as he went and vanished at last into 
the far new West.'® Others became mythical figures while they were still liv- 
ing. One of these was Mike Fink, whom Chapman knew in Pittsburgh and 
whom the novelist Brackenridge must have known. Born there in a log-cabin, 
brought up on bear’s meat and venison, this frontier Jack the Giant Killer 
was the “King of the Keelboatmen.” He could drink a gallon of whiskey in 
twenty-four hours, and he was supposed to have eaten a buffalo-skin. A humor- 
ist and a practical joker, he could out-run, brag and fight all the other salt- 
river roarers. From the middle of the Mississippi he could shoot the tails off 
pigs, and he was a champion gouger and the terror of pirates, and his oaths 
were fireworks of language, bombs and rockets of coloured sound. Moreover, 
as poleman and stecrsman of keclboats, of which he became the great patroon, 
he was a wonder-worker in his daring and skill. There was no one like Mike 
Fink for dodging snags, bars, islands of driftwood or for mastering the wild 
cross-currents of the Mississippi. He was the forerunner of the race of river- 
pilots whom Mark Twain was to celebrate in after days. 

There were two thousand miles of river between Pittsburgh and New 
Orleans, a serpentine whispcring-gallery of fantasy and rumour; and _ there 

9“Nature intended me for a writer... How often have T sighed for the garrets of London; 
where I have read histories, manners and anecdotes of Orway, Dryden and others, who have 


lived in the upper stories of buildings, writing paragraphs, or essays in prose and verse. I have 
lamented my hard fate that I was not one of these.”"—H. H. Brackenridge, Pittsburgh, 1793. 
10 Long, Jong after, 

When scttlers put up beam and rafter, 

They asked of the birds, “Who gave this fruit? 

Who watched this fence till the seeds took root? 

Who pave these boughs?” They asked the sky, 

And there was no reply. 

But the robin might have said, 

“To the farthest West he has followed the sun, 

His life and his empire just begun.” 

—Vachel Lindsay, Jn Praise of Johnny Applesecd. 
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for many years to come tales of border heroes and backwoods Jasons were 
told by the swaggering boatmen at their forest campfires. Mike Fink was 
famous up and down the rivers, and so was Simon Kenton, the Ohio scout,” 
the paladin of countless exploits, mythical and real; while Daniel Boone was 
already known in Europe. The Kentucky historian John Filson, whose work 
had appeared in French and German, had spread the renown of this actual 
Robinson Crusoe. Boone, another Adam in a sylvan paradise, had bestowed 
names on rivers, lakes and mountains, and he had told his own story in 
Filson’s little book, which attracted many an immigrant to the woods of 
Kentucky. Alone, without bread or salt or horse, he had emerged in the blue- 
grass region, a land of running waters, groves and glades, and he had roved 
the sunny valleys, kindling his fire by a mountain stream and feasting on the 
loin of a buck. Hundreds of men had hunted in Kentucky before Daniel 
Boone set foot there,—never to be lost, though once “bewildered,”’—but this 
grave and noble woodsman, the prototype of Natty Bumppo, “happy in the 
midst of dangers,” caught the world’s fancy. He was the “free forester” whom 
Byron acclaimed in Don Juan, the “happiest among mortals anywhere,” the 
personification of the new Eden, innocent and serene, that many a poet saw 
on the wild fronticr."* Numbers of communities were to rise along the rivers, 
—Rapp’s settlement, for one, on the Ohio—to realize this dream of a wilder- 
ness Eden. Some of the French scttlers at Gallipolis shared it, those exiled 
royalist artisans from Paris and Lyons, peruke-makers and coachmakers, 
carvers and gilders to the king, who were victims of the sorry Scioto scheme. 
This Gallipolitan bubble had burst, but still, on the flatboats and keelboats, 
one sometimes met a French philosopher in search of the primitive innocence 
of the forest children. Chateaubriand had found it in the Indian girls of 
Florida, fragrant as the orange-trees and flowers, with their oval faces and long 
eyes and their black hair plaited with posies and rushes, with whom for him 
the world began anew. He too had traversed the Mississippi, which he de- 
scribed in splendid prose, extolling the virtucs of the red men, and his Atala 
captivated the French as nothing had done since Paul and Virginia, that earlier 
glorification of nature and freedom." 

The woody wilderness of Ohio, which became a state in 1802, still wit- 


1 Simon Kenton appeared in the character of Ralph Stackpole in Robert Montgomery Bird’s 
Nick of the Woods. 
12Though born on the cheating banks of Thames— 
Though his waters bathed my infant limbs— 
The Ohio shall wash his stains from me; 


I was born a slave, but J go to be free. 
—William Blake, Thames and Ohio. 


18 Anila was published in 1806. Like René, it was originally planned as an episode of Les 
Natchez, Chateaubriand’s prose cpic on the life of the red men. Chateaubriand’s account of 
his American travels was largely fictitious, and he said that his transcriptions from Bartram’s 
Travels were so confused with his own notes that he did not know how much was his own 
composiuon. He made rough draughts of Male and René in London, situng under the trees 
in Kensington Gardens; then, joining the army on the Rhine, he carried the manuscripts in his 
knapsack and revised them during halts in the campaign. 

Chateaubriand and his story are commemorated in the names of Attala County, Mississippi, 
and the town of Attalla, Alabama. ° 
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nessed, in the name of Gnadenhiiten, an older Utopian hope in the forest 
clearings. This was the Moravian settlement where the Christian Indians had 
been so hideously massacred by the whites; but Salem was soon to be founded 
by Quakers, and Ohio was already launched on its long career of a relatively 
peaceful progress. Settled by New Englanders largely, it was known as New 
Connecticut, or, as the Kentuckians said, the Yankce state, abounding, as they 
further said, in the usual tricks of the Yankees, gin that was made by putting 
pine-knots in their whiskey, pit-coal indigo and wooden nutmegs. Cleve- 
land was a mere cluster of cabins, but the pride of the state, Marietta, was a 
backwoods seaport, where ships were built that sailed as far as Russia. As one 
approached the Mississippi, passing Louisville, the signs of an old French 
culture multiplied, and the shores of the turbulent Father of Waters were 
dotted here and there with Jitthe French villages and towns. Up the river lay 
St. Louts and Ste. Geneviéve, and far, far down one came to Natchez, to- 
gether with Natchez-under-the-Fill, the Suez of the West, with its long wind- 
ing road that was lined with bar-rooms, brothels and gamblers’ dens. There 
were no Ten Commandments in Natchez-under-the-Hill, but beautiful plan- 
tation-houses were scattered through the town above, with classic statues lin- 
ing the drives and gardens laid out by French designers. It was the ancient 
village of the Natchez tribe, with memories of De Soto, who found it here and 
who was supposed to have been buricd in the river near by. In all these towns 
one found dim traces of the Jesuit missionaries who had appeared there five 
generations before, floating in their bark canoes through unknown waters 
and singing mass to the savages in the shadow of the forest. One heard old 
French songs there, and one found fine cooking and dancing-schools, the 
piety of the French Canadians and the manners of Versailles; for among the 
farmers and fur-traders there were cultivated émigrés, “poor, polite and har- 
monious,” as Meriwether Lewis called them. The older inhabitants had never 
heard of the French Revolution and only remembered the reign of Louis 
Quatorze. 

All these towns still belonged to the Louisiana territory, which became a 
part of the Union in 1803; and meanwhile Kentucky was the most advanced 
of the Western regions, while Tennessce, on the southern border, was also 
rapidly taking form. They had both been admitted as states in the seventeen- 
nineties. Kentucky was the thoroughfare for the northern and western settle- 
ment of southern Indiana and Hlinois; and Lexington, with three thousand 
inhabitants, the largest of the Western towns, was sometimes known already 
as the “Athens of the West.” There Transylvania University had been estab- 
lished for several years, and there was the oldest Western newspaper and the 
first Western printing-press. This press had been carted over the mountains in 
1787 and floated in an ark down-river from Pittsburgh, and copies of the news- 
paper were distributed by post-riders far and wide through the forest. They 
were read in hundreds of cabins, and the news they contained was declaimed 
from stumps. The editor cut his own illustrations from dogwood. William 
Wirt, in the British Spy, mourned over the waste of talent in the Western 
regions, perishing there for want of culture, and indeed, beyond the Bible 
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and Aesop’s Fables, an occasional life of Franklin or the Pilgrim's Progress, 
broadcast by the pedlars, books were few. But at Lexington one could buy at 
the bookstore, even before 1800, not only most of the modern authors but 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid and Sallust; and in the little backwoods papers that 
appeared in all the surrounding regions there was usually a poets’ corner, 
“Sacred to the Muses.” In Lexington lived Henry Clay, the poor Virginia 
minister’s son who had worked as a boy in a store at Richmond and who had 
moved to Kentucky in 1797. As a clerk in the office of George Wythe, with 
whom Jefferson also had studied, Clay had grown up in the Jeffersonian 
school, and he was to enter the national Senate in 1806, when the fame of this 
“Harry of the West” soon spread through the country. The most remarkable 
min in Kentucky, hot-blooded and warm-hearted, generous, exuberant, gay, 
with a musical voice, he practised his oratory in the Lexington cornfields, in 
the woods and under the rafters of his big barn. His Tennessee neighbour 
Andrew Jackson had already been a senator. He had resigned in 1798, and 
he kept a store in Nashville, where he had a plantation. Already a large land- 
owner, and also a radical Jeffersonian, he lived there in a frame-house when 
even the court-house was a log-cabin. A South Carolinian by birth and a 
natural lover of war and sport, Jackson was a great hand at cards, cock- 
fighting and raising colts. He was a notable duellist, and this fiery and belli- 
cose man had a passion for the turf; and he thought nothing of riding to 
Washington, like many another member of. Congress, whether from Georgia, 
Kentucky, Connecticut or Maine."* Another young Scotch-Irishman’?* who 
was growing up in Tennessee had hunted “varmints” there since the age of 
six, and after his father gave him a rifle, when he was eight years old, he 
went without his dinner if he missed his shot. This was David Crockett, the 
Tennessee Hercules of the future, who was fourteen in 1800. His father, like 
Daniel Boone, was a keeper of one of those backwoods taverns where hunters 
and trappers gathered and swapped their tall tales, and Davy not only became 
in time a prince of story-tellers but he was a great dancer all his life. What 
he liked at country frolics was “none of your straddling, mincing, sadying, 
but a regular sifter, cut-the-buckle, chicken-flutter set-to.” Davy, who had only 
a few months of schooling, had been bound out to a drover who was taking 
his cattle over the range. He knew the lonely Blue Ridge trail and had trav- 
elled as far as Baltimore, and he was already a champion at shooting-matches. 
David Crockett, famous later, was a type of the backwoods pioneers who 
were settling Tennessce and Kentucky, some of whom assumed from instinct 
14Even the famil of Congressmen sometimes rode with them to Washington from the 
remotest corners of the untry. In order to enjoy the gaieties of the capital, the Jaughter of one 
senator in 1801 rode wth her father five hundred mules on horseback. The wife of another 
member of Congress ro : fifteen hundred miles, passing many nights in the open forest. 
“Hardly in anything there so strong a differcnce between the inhabitants of this country 
and those of England and Ircland as in their ideas of travelling. A journcy sf two or three 
hundred miles here is less thought of than an excursion of forty or fifty mile in Ireland.”’— 
Letter of Matthew Carey, 1789. ; 
15 Resides Andrew Jackson and David Crockett, there were many notable Americans of 


Scotch-Irish descent,—Robert Fulton, Danicl Boone, John C. Calhoun, Samuel Houston, James K. 
Polk and Horace Grecley. 
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the Indian dress and the Indian ways, others for protection, others from 
choice. They usually wore green hunting-shirts with fringes, deerskin mocca- 
sins, leggings and coon-skin caps; and they had pushed out from the Caro- 
linas or down through West Virginia, joining their kinsmen who had crossed 
the Pennsylvania range. Among them were broken-down aristocrats who were 
starting life anew in the West and who shared the desire for a proud isolation 
that characterized the Southern planters; ’* and, as for the pioncers generally, 
while many were people of culture and character,'? others were refugees from 
Eastern justice. There was one Kentucky county that was called ‘Rogues’ 
Harbour,” where murderers, horse-thieves and highway robbers were supposed 
to have formed a majority. The frontier was tumultuous, and the freedom of 
this ungoverned country demoralized many an exile from the stable East; 
and gouging, gambling, the wildest vice throve in the Kentucky woods, to- 
gether with a measure of drunkenness that was pictured as frightful. All this 
went with a sort of harmless showing off, as if their unbounded {freedom had 
gone to men’s heads, and they Icaped on stumps and flapped their arms, 
crowing in spread-eagle fashion, while they challenged every comer to a 
fight."* Their frolics were uproarious, while the lonely and perilous frontier 
life was favourable to emotional religion; and Kentucky was the scene of the 
firs. American camp-mecting, the Great Revival of 1800 that took place at 
Cane Ridge. In this world of pioneers who were largely Scotch-Irish by descent, 
the Presbyterian church was the cult of the rich, but the Methodists, following 
the Baptists, appealed to the people, for they preached free will and universal 
srace. In every sense equalitarians, they spoke to the lowly and outcast also,’® 
and the Great Revival continued for several years. A team of preachers came 
together, as many as twenty or thirty, and preached for four or five days, by 
day and by night, and sometimes for three or four weeks, while twenty or 
thirty thousand persons assembled in wayons or on horseback, emerging 
from their tents at the sound of the trumpet. They lighted their way with 
blazing hickory bark, and the red glare of the campfires was reflected from 
the tents, surrounded by the blackness of the shadows and the forest; and one 


: 


16 “It was a saying of the vencrable Macon of North Carolina, the American Cato, that he 
never wished to live so near another as to be within hearing of the bark of his dog.”——H. M. 
Brackenridge, Recollections of the West. 

17 For instance, H. M. Brackenridge, the son of the novelist Brackenridge, who spent his 
whole life along the fronticr. Brought up to read Latin, Greck and Irench, he later Jearned 
German, Italian and Spanish and became an author and a judge, a Jegislator and diplomat. He 
settled for a while at Baton Rouge and became an intimate friend there of the bibliophile Don 
Juan Lopez. He was a man of all but universal cultivation and curiosity, and his Recollections 
of the West is a charming book. Byron first heard of Danicl Boone from his Views of Louisiana, 
published in England. This younger Brackenridge was mentioned at some length in Washington 
Irving's Astoria. 

18 “In a ring-tailed squealer ... I’m a gentleman, and my name's Fight. Foot and hand, 
tooth and nail, claw and mud-scraper, knife, gun and tomahawk, or any other way you choose 
to take me, I'm your man! Cock-a-doodle-doo!"—jumping into the air and flapping his wings.— 
Roaring Ralph Stackpole, supposed to have been drawn from Simon Kenton, in Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird's Nick of the Woods. 


19 Come hungry, come thirsty, come ragged, come bare, 
Come filthy, come lousy, come just as you are. 
—Camp-mectng Song. 
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heard the sobs and shrieks of the downcast mingling with the shouts of praise 
of those who had crossed the threshold of the land of Beulah. A hundred vic- 
tims would fall like dead men under one powerful sermon, while the groans 
of the “spiritually wounded” echoed through the woods, and three thousand 
“slain” were laid in rows at the first Cane Ridge mecting in order that they 
might not be trampled on. The women cast away their lockets, earrings and 
gold chains, dropping suff and bereft of their senses when the preacher pointed 
his finger at them or felled a group or a crowd with a sweep of his arm. He 
set them dancing, laughing, barking and jerking. Sometimes the camp-meet- 
ings were broken up by drunken rowdies, armed with horsewhips, dirks, 
knives and clubs, who dashed in a wild cavalcade through the worshipping 
throng. In general, they were “holy fairs,” the great events of rural society 
throughout the southwestern regions, though less in Ohio. The Yankees, as 
Peter Cartwright said, did not like Joud and zcalous sermons, and_ they 
brought on their learned preachers to crush the “sons of thunder” and put 
them to shame.” 

But some of these were mighty men. They were even remarkable writers, 
too, and a handful of their journals were perhaps the most interesting books 
that arose from the turbulent Western life of the time.*' Aside from the digni- 
fied Francis Asbury, who disliked all eccentricity, the noble Peter Cartwright 
was the greatest of them, and they all roamed from region to region, with or 
without road or path, with stools tor chairs and dirt floors for carpets, sleeping 
on bear and buffalo skins. The oddest and the most notorious was the free- 
lance Methodist holy man “Crazy Dow,’—called, for short, Lorenzo,—who 
jogged on his horse through the rain or trudged on foot, hairy and dirty, 
-with his raiment flapping behind him. By birth a Connecticut Yankec, Lorenzo 
Dow was a fortune-teller, a miracle-worker, a scer, an interpreter of dreams, 
who had been converted in 1793, when he was struck down by a vision of 
prophets and angels. He saw the glory of paradise and the fury of hell, and 
he set forth “to sound the alarm to the fallen race of Adam,” accompanied in 
later years by his “rib,” Peggy. A voice trom heaven told him to conquer 
Romish Ireland, and, making his way to Quebec in a leaky canoe, he sailed 
thence to Dublin, where he shouted against popery and scattered his handbills 
in the streets. Returning home, he repaired to Georgia, following the path of 
the Wesleys, and then to Mississippi and Alabama, where he ‘preached the 
first Protestant sermon that was heard in the state; and there was scarcely a 
Southern hamlet in which a boy did not appear, announcing from his horse 

20*7 do not wish to undervalue education, but really IT have scen so many of these educated 
preachers who forcibly reminded me of Icttuce growing under the shade of a peach-tree, or like 
a gosling that had vot the straddles by wading in the dew, that I turn away sick and faint .. . 
We could not, many of us, conjugate a verb or parse a sentence, and murdered the king’s 
English almost every lick.”-—Autobiography of Peter Cartwright. But sometimes, as Cartwright 
said, these preachers had “divine unction.” 

21 Sce especially Cartwright’s Autobiography, an cloquent and moving work in the Riblical 
style. Although it was probably “ghost-written,” it was full of pionecr words and phrases. Its 
lively, direct and pungent language conveyed Cartwright’s volcanic feeling. The journal of 


Lorenzo Dow, published first in 1804, was sold widely by pedlars. The Journal of the scholarly 
Francis Asbury is also interesting. 
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that Lorenzo was coming. Then the “eccentric cosmopolite” would emerge 
from the woods, melancholy, tall and cadaverous, with his long black cloak 
and reddish beard and the wild hair streaming over his shoulders. He bore in 
one hand a staff and a Bible in the other. Meanwhile, Peter Cartwright re- 
mained for half a century the most famous and the grandest of the backwoods 
preachers. This naturally wild and wicked buy, as he called himself in his 
Autobiography, was converted by a heavenly voice in 1801. The vuice said, 
“Peter, look at me,” and he straightway gave up cards and dancing and turned 
his race-horse over to his father. Then he set out as the “boy preacher,” living 
on forty dollars a year, with whatever food and clothing his followers gave 
him. Preaching, along with weightier matters, decency, temperance and clean- 
liness, he had the natural eloquence of the prophets of old. He suggested to his 
listeners the cry of the wildcat, the falling of trees in the forest and the thun- 
derous tread of the buffalo herd on the prairie. 

This double-barrelled “old religion,” as people called it in later years, was to 
leave profound impressions on the character of the West. Evoked by the life 
of the pioncers, it expressed the race, the place, the moment, and its narrowness 
and grimness, together with its joys and terrors, very largely shaped the 
Western mind, which remained by turns repressive and explosive. Even five 
generations later the literature of the Middle West was coloured and scarred 
by the traces of this old religion; while the Western mind had already as- 
sumed in other ways by 1800 the forms that later gencrations knew. The 
pioneers who crossed the mountains soon lost all recollection of Europe,—they 
had no sympathy whatever with things European; “** and they were defiant 
equalitarians, sullenly hostile to rank and pretension, who distrusted any kind 
of special training. Largely, too, they distrusted education, for they connected 
this with aristocratic ostentation and the claims of superior persons, bosses and 
snobs. 

More than a century later one found the remnants of these notions in many 
of the writers who came from the Middle West; and other Western traits 
were clearly established by 1804, when the Lewis and Clark expedition so 
greatly extended the content and conception of the West. Up to that time 
the Mississippi had virtually marked the Western border, but when Jefferson 
acquired the Louisiana territory he added tou the Union the area of thirteen 
states.” Parts of this country were sparsely peopled by the men who had set- 
tled the earlier wilderness, and the French could never have held it against 
their advance; and both the South and the West pressed Jefferson to secure 
the mouth of the Mississippi, which controlled the better part of the Western 
trade. Jefferson had always longed for a closer knowledge of the West,—he 
had dreamed of carrying the American flag to the Pacific,—and he had sug- 

22 Especially, perhaps, no sympethy with England, and for another reason that Cooper ex- 
plains: “There was not probably < pordon of the carth where less sympathy was to be found 
for England than in Kentucky, cr, in short, along the whole Western frontier of America, 
where, right or wrong, the people attribute most of the Indian wars to the insugaton of that 
power."—J. Fenimore Cooper, 4 Residence in France. 

23 Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoi Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, lowa and Minnesota. 
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gested expeditions to John Ledyard, André Michaux and George Rogers 
Clark, which came to nothing. His private secretary Meriwether Lewis already 
knew much of this further West when Jefferson obtained the approval of 
Congress for the great expedition of 1802. Lewis, the Virginian, went to 
Philadelphia to prepare for the expedition by a study of science, and he set 
out in 1803 with a party of forty-five men from Pittsburgh and joined Wil- 
liam C lark at Louisville. Clark, a brother of George Rogers Clark, had been 
a comrade of Lewis in some of the Indian campaigns of Anthony Wayne. A 
number of Kentuckians, “robust, healthy, hardy young men,” joined the ex- 
pedition at St. Louis, and they started in May, 1804, to explore the headwaters 
of the Missouri and find a route to the Pacific. Then in 1805 and 1806, 
Jefferson also dispatched Captain Zebulon Pike of New Jersey on two expe- 
ditions. One was to explore the upper Mississippi, the other the springs of the 
Arkansas and the Rio Grande. Pike found Pike’s Peak and explored the vast 
vague country southward. His task was to settle the line of the Mexican 
border. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition excited the country as Raleigh and 
Hakluyt excited the people of England, for it disclosed an unknown world 
of mystery and marvels and opened it up for enterprise, settlement and 
thought. Ascending the Missouri, the party followed the Jefferson Fork, then 
crossed the divide of the Rockies and descended westward till it reached the 
Columbia river and at last the Pacific; and its quiet and disciplined progress 
was a tribute to the leaders, their deep regard for each other and their fatherly 
care of the men. Lewis was instinctively a writer and thinker and a well- 
trained lover of natural history. Now and then, stirred by a noble scene, he 
expressed himself in eloquent prose, and he often longed for the pencil of 
Salvator Rosa. Clark, the draughtsman of the party, made all the maps and 
careful drawings of the birds, fishes and animals they discovered on the way. 
Both wrote separate journals, encouraging the others to write as well, and 
four additional journals were kept by the sergeants; for Jefferson had begged 
them for accurate scientific data, and all the journals abounded in fresh ob- 
servations. Many of the birds and animals were altogether unknown to science, 
and one or another first described the Rocky Mountain rat, the mountain 
goat, the American antelope, a snail and two new kinds of grouse. They dis- 
covered the Lewis woodpecker and the Clark nutcracker, and they gave the 
first adequate descriptions of the prairie dog, the coyote and the Western 
grizzly bear. They preserved spccimens of plants, observed the ways of the 
wild geese and found a fish that yielded a quart of oil. From time to time 
they made up packages to be sent to Jefferson, antelope skins and skeletons, 
plants and roots, wolf skeletons, deer-horns, weasel skins and buffalo robes, a 
foxskin, bows and arrows and painted Indian robes and pottery. Some of these 
were later shown at Monticello, while others were deposited in Peale’s Mu- 
seum. They also recorded the vocabularies of some of the Indians, who had 
never seen guns and were frightened by the burning-glass which the expedi- 
tion used for making fires. In camp they feasted on fine trout and buffaloes’ 
hurnps and marrowbones; and they dressed skins for their clothes and danced 
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and sang. Meanwhile, the young men were sometimes fractious and misbe- 
haved with the tawny damsels. 

Most of the notes on natural history were omitted by the editor who wove 
the various journals together in a readable paraphrase: indeed, it was not for a 
hundred years that readers ever saw their elaborate and remarkable descrip- 
tions of the creatures of the West. But it was Nicholas Biddle’s version, a first- 
rate narrative digest, that revealed to the people the travels of Lewis and 
Clark; and Americans could begin to imagine the nation of the future, stretch- 
ing three thousand miles from sea to sea. 


D. W. BROGAN (64. 72900) is a Scotsman who has devoted most of his life 
to the study of America and the Americans. Professor of 
Political Science at Cambridge, he has made many trips to this country and once 
gave a series of lectures at Harvard. His interest is reflected in such titles as The 
Amcrican Political System (7933), Abraham Lincoln (7935), and The American 
Character (1944), from the last of which the following 1s taken. Anyone who is 
interested in a foretgner’s explanation of our success in war should read “The 
American Way in War,” which appeared in Harper’s Magazine, May, 1944. 


THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 


T WAS not surprising that the Americans, at the end of their long march 

from ocean to ocean, should have too hastily assumed that they “had 

America licked.” But it was an error, all the same. The continent re- 
mained not so much hostile as capricious; the gorgeous West, pouring out 
wealth with lavish hand, often had more than a hand inside the glove. The 
settlers in the South and in the Mississippi Valley had had to deal with dis- 
eases that, to northern Europeans, were very hard to manage. There was yel- 
low fever, coming in from the West Indies; there was pellagra; there was 
hookworm; there was malaria. Some of these diseases became manageable as 
modern medical technology developed; Gorgas and Manson and Pasteur and 
Ross not only made the Panama Canal a possibility—they also made an easier 
and safer life possible in the continental United States. Pellagra is curable 
mainly through a rise in economic standards, and—so far as that has come 
about—pellagra has been cured; although in the poverty-stricken and decaying 
regions of the South it is still a menace to white and black poor alike—and a 
disease that makes life disagrecable in Umbria has even less to make it toler- 
able in the derelict regions of Georgia. Malaria needs fighting by cleanliness, 
and this, too, involves economic factors, for it is far harder for the poor to be 


“The American Character.” Reprinted from The American Character by D. W. Brogan, by per- 
mission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1944 by Denis W. Brogan. 
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clean than for the rich. Hookworm is highly debilitating, but you are much 
less likely to get it if you wear shoes—and shoes cost money; there is nothing 
romantic about being a barefoot boy in the hookworm belt. Improved water 
supply, improved medical services, even the rudiments of organized sanitation 
were necessary to turn the depressed and despised “mudsills” of the South— 
once denounced for their quite sensible habit of eating “dirt” (i.e., earth) as 
a remedy for the deficiencies caused by hookworm—into healthy and energetic 
citizens. The work of the Rockefeller Foundation and of the state and federal 
governments did more for this southern problem than cubic miles of southern 
oratory—although some excellent oratory was devoted to getting the South to 
accept northern aid. And among the many things which the New Decal set 
out to do for the South (where so many New Deal votes were cast and 
some New Dealers even got elected) was to subsidize the building of privies. 
When the federal government went into the same business as Lemuel Putt 
of Sangamon County, that was news—and good news 

But the South was especially handicapped, climatically, historically, racially, 
economically. The problem of making the Middle West habitable was much 

casier; it required wealth and energy and _ scientific knowledge, which the 
region acquired in abundance. It also required a high degree of political effi- 
ciency, which was not so abundant. The Chicago drainage canal, though a 
reasonably adequate solution for Chicago, was ‘less attractive to her down- 
stream neighbors. But other breakdowns only prove that human institutions 
are human; a local collapse of sanitary efficiency is no more to be wondered 
at in Chicago than in Croydon. 

Even the most favored regions had their drawbacks. The first settlers who 
moved into the Pacific slope were richly rewarded. Oregon, reasonably warm, 
well wooded, well watered, was more like Devon than like Illinois. And 

California, to the pioneers coming over the High Sierra or round the Horn, 
was a new Canaan. Indeed, as the first Americans began to visit the Cali- 
fornian coast, the great empty land with its scattered Mexican ranches was 
morc like the world of Abraham than like the new machine world that al- 
ready existed on the other side of the Atlantic. California cried out for more 
energetic settlers, and a swarm of Moses appeared to seize the land where, in 
its last spasm of imperial energy, Spain had created the little missions of San 
Francisco, Santa Barbara, San Luis Rey, San Luis Obispo, San Diego, and— 
destined to a highly p: iradoxical destiny—the village called after “Our Lady, 
Queen of the Angels.” California had many attracuions, but one struck ee 
in the Great Valley: it had no malaria; “the shakes” were unknown. But, a 
the unkind Frenchman said of New Zealand, “There are no snakes, bes a 
great many Scotchmen,” and even California had its drawbacks. It had no 
weather, only the most perfect climate in the world, where season followed 
season in perfect regularity, with hardly an exceptional day. It seemed to be 
too good to be true. It was. The most regular feature of San Francisco weather 
was the summer fog, and in even more favored Southern California (as a 
saboteur from Florida put it in The New Yorker), “there is no rain, but the 
heavy dew sometimes washes away the railroad bridges.” All around Los 
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Angeles, the justification for this hit below the belt can be seen; empty river 
beds lined with concrete, provided with admirable bridges, recalling the Man- 
zanares at Madrid. But the old joke to the effect that the Madrilefos ought 
to sell the bridges and buy a river is pointless in the Californian outpost of 
New Spain, for when the rains do come, they come down with a speed and 
exuberance that are worthy of the Golden State; seven inches in two days 
makes very necessary indeed the bridges and parapets that control the arroyos 
turned torrents. Nor are floods the only trouble in California. The State has 
no equivalent of those terrible lightning storms of the Middle West, but it 
does have earthquakes. Significantly, it is still a little tactless to refer (in 
San Francisco) to “the carthquake of 1g06°—-you should say “the Fire,” 
because that result of the natural catastrophe is less painful to recall. Fire 
is a manageable cnemy of man and an old one, but when the foundations of 
the earth move, the Most optimistic Californian is reminded of the untamable 
nature of the Americar land. 

And at the other side of the continent, the rival paradise of Florida has had 
its bad shocks: in sudden frosts that kill the citrus crops; in devastating tor- 
nadoes that wreck the Miami waterfront as thoroughly as a second-class air 
raid could, or sweep the sea over such bold works of man as the road across 
the Atlantic to Key West. 

In the other parts of America, the savage possibilities of the climate are 
never forgotten. All Ohio remembers the great flood year of 1913, whose impact 
on Columbus Mr. Thurber has made familiar to English readers. From that 
disaster came an claborate and expensive system of flood control in Columbus, 
in Dayton, in all southwestern Ohio. But other river towns in other states have 
had their own and much morc recent disasters. The Wabash does not, alas 
for the citizens of Indiana, always stay within its banks; and when we get to 
the Mississippi, we are faced with the greatest engineering problem in the west- 
ern world. Only the great rivers of China have so bad a record. The floods start- 
ing when the ice and snow melt, fifteen hundred miles away from the sub- 
tropical delta, present a problem every year. And the news that is flashed down 
the river has the urgency of an air-raid alert, for ten feet of extra water at Padu- 
cah may mean disaster if something is not done at once at Vicksburg. So men 
and boys, white and black, are called out to pile cotton bales and sandbags 
on the threatened levees; women and children get ready to flee from the ris- 
ing wall of water being funneled down the river. And somewhere the sides 
of the funnel give way and tens of thousands are made homeless, hundreds 
are drowned, and an cconomic catastrophe that would ruin a minor European 
state has to be coped with. 

Even in the long-settled East, the water is still restive. The Connecticut 
River, normally as placid as the Thames at Teddington, sometimes goes on 
the rampage, reminding the inhabitants of cities like Hartford that life and 
property are still insecure. Great storms drive the sca over the summer cot- 
tages of Block Island. And there was an historical appropriateness in the 
comment Nature provided for the end of the tercentenary celebration at Har- 
vard, for on the last day the great “storm wind of the equinox” that had been 
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rushing up the coast from Florida struck Cambridge (Massachusetts) with a 
force unknown to Cambridge (England). It showed that for the sons of the 
Puritans the God of their Fathers was still an angry God of storm and rain 
like Him who had smitten the army of Sisera and had later toughened the 
New Englanders. 

Even when there are no catastrophes, there are constant climatic problems. 
The mere range of temperature is a problem. How do you plan your life in a 
place like Bismarck, North Dakota, where the July temperatures have ranged 
between 32° F. and 108°, and the January temperatures between 45° below 
zero and Go above? What do you do, even in normally kindly New Orleans, 
where the January temperatures have ranged between 15° and 82° and the 
July temperatures between 35° and 102°? In Wyoming at the source of the 
Colorado River, there is frost in every month of the year; over many states 
there is never any frost at all for decades at a time. But no part of the United 
States—not Texas, not Florida, not California—is free from frost that will, 
when by a freak it does come, kill lemons and oranges and avocados and 
break the hearts or strain the consciences of local. boosters. 

It seems likely that not until this century did the Americans really adjust 
themselves to the climate—as far as it is humanly possible to do so. Those 
who were of British origin were especially handicapped, coming as they did 
from an island where no one had been really comfortable in winter between 
the departure of the Romans and the coming of the more exigent type of 
American tourist. It is worth noting that one of the most important inven- 
tions of that most representative of Americans, Franklin, was an efficient 
stove (another was the lightning conductor). But to make houses even rea- 
sonably air-tight was a problem; the log cabin, whether or not it was of Fin- 
nish origin, was a solution better than any that English practice would suggest. 
The continuous series of farm buildings--house, stables, barn, all in line so 
that the farmer could pass from the kitchen to the horses and on to the cattle 
without going into the bitter air—was another necessary adjustment; more- 
over, it provided a fine range of buildings that could be turned into rumpus 
rooms, garages, etc., when city folk took over the New Hampshire country- 
side. With primitive central heating, the last lap was entered on. It is pos- 
sibly no accident, again, that the most modern thermostatic systems of cen- 
tral heating owe their essential equipment to a firm in Minneapolis where 
the winter cold can kill ten times as often as it can on the milder Atlantic. 
An Iowa farm, painted in midwinter by Grant Wood, with its red barn and 
dominating silo is highly functional: devoted to the job of keeping men and 
stock alive and food and feed usable through the long siege of winter. No 
American farm-bred boy or girl is likely to think that he or she has America 
licked. 

Nor, indeed, is the town boy, who, as he grows up, will have at least one 
memory of a great and killing cold spell, even if it does not become so legend- 
ary as the great New York freezes of 1837 and 1888. Gardeners will long 
remember the late winter of 1933-34 which killed so many plants and shrubs 
on Long Island; and all regions of America, except the South and the Pacific 
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Coast, have their own stories of death by cold, of stalled buggies or sleighs or 
even cars, of the dangers of bad chains or defective car-heaters, of a winter 
climate that always bears watching. 

And summer demands it even more. For the early settlers were even less 
acclimated (as Americans put it) to heat than to cold. For one thing, as Pro- 
fessor S. E. Morison has pointed out, they wore far too many and too thick 
clothes. Even the Andalusians of Columbus’ crews wore too many garments 
for a Caribbean summer. North Europeans did worse. There were economic 
obstacles, of course; until cotton textiles became cheap and abundant around 
1800, linen was expensive and woolens uncomfortable. But there was more 
in it than that. Long after adequate textiles were abundant and cheap, fashion 
—not mercly style but moral fashion—kept too many clothes on the Ameri- 
can man and still more on the American woman. Men might wear “dusters” 
like Lincoln, or “seersuckers” like the prosperous middle class of the cighties. 
If they were prepared to be conspicuous, they might wear white linen suits 
like Mark Twain. But they still wore too much and, for dress occasions, they 
had to wear “Prince Alberts” (i.c., frock coats), tall hats, broadcloth, and 
starched collars and shirts. Theodore Roosevelt was regarded as pretty ec- 
centric and reckless of the conventions, yet his typical costume was very formal 
and very uncomfortable indeed, compared with that of his niece’s husband, 
the late President of the United States. It was still thought worthy of note 
when William Jennings Bryan took his coat off at Dayton, Tennessee, and 
defended Genesis in his shirt-sleeves—and that was not quite twenty years ago. 
And the uniform of the American army that went to France in 1917-18 in- 
cluded a stiff cloth collar that made the British officer’s uniform the envy of his 
semi-strangled comrades in arms. 

As for the women, to look at fashion magazines of 1900, to read in Middle- 
town of the clothes worn in Indiana in the summer a gencration ago, even to 
recall the fuss made about the length of bathing-suit skirts and other problems 
of sartorial morals twenty ycars ago, is to be as struck with astonishment as 
were the Greeks who Jearned from Herodotus that among the Lydians it was 
thought shameful even for men to be seen naked. No one, least of all a 
woman, need be overclothed in an American summer today. Indeed, unless 
she is clever with the necdle or can afford custom-made clothes, any American 
woman who resolved to wear at least half as much as her mother used to 
would be baffled in any department store however big. The South Sea Island- 
ers, put into “Mother Hubbards” by American missionaries and in conse- 
quence suffering discomfort, or even death, have been thoroughly avenged. 

It is not only the American house that has at last been adapted to the Amer- 
ican climate. American food has, too. Although Americans have always, by 
European standards, been abundantly fed, they have not until recently been 
well fed. One early difficulty of adjustment was that of diet; the average 
pioneer wanted the roast beef of old England or its equivalent, and was not 
to be put off with such new-fangled dishes as turkeys, tomatoes, corn, etc. 
He did adjust himself fairly quickly, but only in the sense of adding American 
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items to European, not of balancing his diet or making it suit the climate and 
the work he had to do. 

Of course some classes and some regions have been badly fed for economic 
reasons. “Hog and hominy,” the diet of the Confederate army, was bad, but 
any other diet would have been a novelty to Southern poor whites. Negroes 
were and often are badly fed from any point of view. But travelers and critical 
Americans alike long lamented the monotony of American food, the good 
food ruined in that enemy to the pursuit of happiness, the frying-pan; the 
saleratus bread which was debited with the American sallow complexion and 
the melancholy view of life characteristic of many Americans in middle age. 
Until modern storage methods came in, the severity of both winter and sum- 
mer made variety in diet difficult. Ice, indeed, was an early American passion; 
in water, in coffec, in juleps and other alcoholic concoctions. But it was ice 
cut and stored in a New England winter and shipped to South Carolina—and 
India—in a highly speculative voyage. For if most of your cargo arrived safe, 
your fortune was made, while if your ship was becalmed, all you had was extra 
water ballast of no market value. One of the minor hardships of the Southern 
gentry in the War between the States was the shortage of ice, no laughing 
matter in the mint-julep country of tidewater Virginia. 

With the coming of artificial ice, the worst was over and ice in summer 
became almost as necessary as coal in winter. European pioneers made refrig- 
erator cars possible, to the profit of the meat-packers of Chicago and the fruit- 
growers of California and Florida. But American men. still ate too much 
meat, ate it too often, and did not balance it with sufficient fruit and vege- 
tables. It is only in modern times, very modern times, that the American diet 
has become varied, light, and suitable for the climate. The electric refrigerator 
is becoming a necessity; dcep freezing promises new culinary resources, and 
air conditioning promises a new climatc—indoors, at any rate. There is no 
visible prospect of any method of obviating the Turkish-bath sensation that 
hits the person who goes out from an air-conditioned train or store or movie 
house on a very hot day. It is still too early to relax. America has always man- 
aged to keep her children on their toes; she still manages to do so. But the 
day is not in sight on which science and business together will be able to 
guarantee the climate and natural resources of California to the whole Union 
—or even to California. 


ANDRE MAUROIS (4. 7885) is as well known in England and America 


as in his native France. Admittedly a disciple of 
Lytton Strachey, he has written a number of popular biographies which make up 
in acuteness of perception and understanding of character for whatever they may 
lack in profundity. In his studies of Disracli, Shelley, Byron, Dickens, Voltaire, 
Chateaubriand, and Marshal Lyautey, available in two languages, Maurois has 
helped to make the Anglo-Saxon and French civilizations mutually intelligible, and 
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this may ultimately be considered his most enduring contribution. The early 
chapters of his autobiography, 1 Remember, 1 Remember (7942), written at Mills 
College, in California, will help the reader to understand the environment which 
molds the French mind. 


THE NEW AMERICA 


ETWEEN 1goo0 and 1940 America had changed as rapidly as between 
1860 and sgoo. The cities continued to devour the countryside. Of the 
one hundred thirty-one million inhabitants in 1940, seventy-four million 

lived in cities. From 1g05 to 1gio, average annual immigration had been 
around a million a year. After 1929 it was reduced by law to a maximum of 
one hundred fifty thousand, each country having the right to a “quota” based 
on the proportion of its nationals in the population of the United States in 
1g20. In other words America undertook to stabilize the racial and linguistic 
composition of her population. Mcanwhile the mixing of the diverse elements 
had been accelerated by the devclopment of the means of transportation. In 
igoo there had been four thousand automobiles in America; in 1941 there were 
thirty-two million. A great system of modern roads had been built. Air trans- 
ort had outstripped the anticipations of H. G. Wells. From the first flights 
of the Wright brothers to the war of 1914, aviation had belonged to the do- 
main of sport and of scientific research. Today the airways, marked out by 
aerial beacons, crisscross the country. Every large town has its airport. A net- 
work of invisible beams enables airplancs to find their way in the dark. The 
continent can be crosscd in sixteen hours. To go from Pittsburgh to Philadel- 
phia in 1812 required six days; in 1845, fourteen hours; in 1940, two hours. 
In 1941 four and one-half million passengers flew in the United States, the 
number of fatal accidents being only 2.2 per hundred million miles flown. 
In May, 1927, Charles Lindbergh startled the world by flying the Atlantic from 
New York to Paris. Today transoceanic clippers leave and return with the 
regularity of ocean liners. After this war, it is probable that aerial buses for 
Europe will be as numerous as Fifth Avenue buses. 

The means of public information, like those of transportation, have unified 
the country. The station KDKA in Pittsburgh was the first to broadcast news 
when it transmitted press bulletins on the Harding-Cox election. Then the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company, the National Broadcasting Company, and 
numerous independent stations were born. In the United States today radio 
has as much influence on public opinion as the newspapers. At every hour of 
the day and night news bulletins are broadcast and commentators, some 
calmly, others excitedly, explain to the masses what they should think of them. 
The government makes use of the radio systems to communicate with its citi- 
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zens on important occasions. President Franklin D. Roosevelt owed his great 
popularity in part to the simplicity and clarity of his speeches, which were 
heard at their firesides by’ millions of families. Although certain newspapers 
(such as the New York Times and the Christian Science Monitor) are read by 
the élite throughout the country, the press as a whole remains local. There are 
newspaper chains that belong to groups (Scripps-Howard press, Hearst press) 
whose members all publish the same articles on the same day. The columnist 
is the newspaper equivalent of the radio commentator. He does not express 
an editorial policy but his own personal views. A number of magazines are 
distributed in all the forty-cight states. Harper's and the Atlantic Monthly 
play the role that belong in France to the Revue de Parts and the Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise. The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, the Reader's Digest 
and Liberty have attained circulations of several million. The New Yorker 
and the group of magazines belonging to Henry Robinson Luce (Life, Time, 
Fortune), more satiric and sometimes cynical in tone, reveal by the extent of 
their popularity a new attitude and a reaction against the Age of the Chromo 
on the part of many American minds. The leftist weeklies, the Nation and the 
New Republic, exert a fairly extensive influence because they are read by men 
who shape public opinion. 

The development of cities and of means of transportation has disturbed 
family life. In the big cities the high rents have reduced family apartments to 
a size that makes communal life uncomfortable. ‘The increasing difficulty of 
finding household servants contributes to this problem; consequently, with the 
aid of the automobile and the growing number of hotels, many Americans 
have become accustomed to living away from home. The midday meal is caten 
by everyone near his place of business, in either a restaurant or a cafeteria. 
Children are at school a good part of the day. In the evening young men and 
women frequently go out in couples with friends of their own age. The liberty 
permitted them would have scandalized their ancestors. It is due to the weak- 
ening of the sexual tabus, to birth control, to the diffusion of a pseudo-Freud- 
ianism, and to the influences of elements other than Anglo-Saxon. The movies 
offer a sanctuary to all these wandering couples. It was about 1903 that the first 
“plot movie” was shown as public entertainment; in 1913 the first serial stories 
appeared on the screen (The Mysteries of New York); in 1926 sound films 
were introduced. In 1940 eighty million spectators a week thronged the mov- 
ing-picture theaters. The American moving pictures, with the aid of excellent 
actors, have conquered the world. On America they have imposed their opti- 
mistic and naive view of life. Nevertheless, during the last few years a touch 
of bitterness and of realism has found its way into certain stories: Grapes of 
Wrath, The Little Foxes, The Philadelphia Story. In 1940 adultery was still 
practically banned from the screen, but it does not play the same role in 
America that it does in Europe as a mitigator of monogamy, which in this 
country is rendered bearable by successive marriages. Certain states, especially 
Nevada (Reno), have turned divorce into a profitable industry. The number 
of divorces per hundred thousand inhabitants doubled between 1914 and 1940 
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—rising from one hundred to two hundred. (Two hundred sixty-four thou- 
sand divorces and fifteen hundred sixty-five thousand marriages in 1940.) 

Mass production, which has become the dominant characteristic of American 
industry, has had two major effects: reduction of the cost of living and uni- 
formity in the way of living. The standard of living of the average American 
is iN Many respects superior to that of the European and it is tending to rise. 
Thanks to government control of foodstuffs, the poorest can buy as pure pro- 
duce as the richest; the American cuisine, after long neglect, has made remark- 
able progress, and household work has been rendered easier by ingenious 
machines (refrigerators, automatic washing machines, devices for fast cooking, 
dishwashing machines, etc.). Ready-made clothes are well cut, and custom 
tailors have become rare. Automobiles, radios, bathrooms are available to a 
large portion of the population and, before the war, could be purchased on the 
installment plan. The weak point of American social life is housing. Many 
poor quarters should be torn down and replaced. One solution is to build 
auxiliary Communitics near enough to the big cities to permit daily commuta- 
tion. If America succeeds in completely eliminating slums and unemployment, 
which seems by no means impossible, she will have created for her citizens 
national conditions of life superior to any that have been known by mankind 
up to this ume. The other side of the picture is the excessive uniformity en- 
couraged by mass production abetted by incessant advertising. In any given 
month millions of Americans drink the same beverage (in 1940 Coca-Cola), 
read the same books (Book-of-the-Month Club), see the same films, eat the 
same cereals, tell the same jokes, take the same medicines, and then, with 
amazing unanimity, pass on to next month’s craze. 

The status of the Negro remains a distressing problem. It presents two dif- 
ferent aspects, depending on whether one views it in the North or in the South. 
At the time of the war in 1917 a very considerable black migration from the 
South to the North took place. It was caused by the necessity of replacing the 
soldiers in the factories and by the attraction exerted on colored peuple by 
those states that recognize their civil rights. In 1940 there were some two and 
a half million Negroes in the North, almost ten milion in the South, and 
around one hundred and seventy thousand in the West. Those in the North 
could vote freely, which gave them a certain influence on local government 
and enabled them to obtain hospitals and schools, which are still inadequate 
but nevertheless mark a real advance. Colored lawyers and doctors practice 
their profession only among their own people. The two populations, white 
and black, for the most part live in separate districts. In the South the great 
majority of Negroes are not allowed to vote. They are debarred from the polls 
under various pretexts. Equality before the law, in the eyes of the Negro, can 
be nothing but a white man’s myth. Nevertheless the American Negro has 
made great intellectual progress. Negro universities (for example, Spellman 
University in Atlanta) produce cultured men and women. Negro literature, 
music, and painting are of high quality. . . . 

Religious life is less fervent than it was in the nineteenth century. About 50 
per cent of Americans are not members of any church; however, this figure 
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does not represent the private sentiments of the country. America remains 
essentially Christian, but by this must be understood emotional reactions rather 
than doctrinal beliefs. The average American still feels the necessity of justify- 
ing his actions on ethical grounds. “Unethical” is a word that immediately 
rules out any proposal or transaction. Religious life and political life are closely 
associated. Subjects for sermons are borrowed from internal or foreign political 
controversies; they are announced in the newspapers among the paid adver- 
tisements. Famous clergymen are consulted on national problems just as are 
the presidents of universities. Nevertheless thcir influence is only effective 
within narrow limits. Prohibition was a failure and the Protestant churches 
do not dare attack birth control. Quite different is the attitude of the Catholic 
Church, which maintains its traditional disciplines and imposes rigid rules of 
conduct upon its members. Birth control is still prohibited, divorce is not rec- 
ognized, annulments are rare. In the United States the Catholic Church num- 
bers around twenty-two million members, almost all from Europe: Irish, Ger- 
man, Polish, Italian, and a small number of French. It possesses its own 
schools and universities, but it retains the characteristics and the attitude of a 
minority. To be a Catholic hitherto has been an insurmountable obstacle for 
any candidate for the presidency. American Jews have reached the number 
of almost five million. Many of them have a tendency to depart from rigid 
orthodoxy; reformed Jewish churches, with services in English, are numerous. 
Conferences of Jews and Christians make it their purpose to preach and to 
practice tolerance. This is a necessary undertaking for, from time to ume, 
waves of intolerance can be seen gathering in the United States (renaissance of 
the Ku Klux Klan, against the Negroes and the Jews; the anti-Semitic cam- 
paign of Father Coughlin). 

Education is one of the most formidable problems of the America of to- 
morrow. No country takes education more seriously: There are about twenty 
million boys and girls in the elementary schools, five million in the high 
schools, almost a million and a half in the colleges and universities. Every- 
where the traveler can admire the fine campuses with their modern or neo- 
Gothic buildings, the gay crowds of college men and girls, the playing fields, 
the laboratories, and, in larger towns, schools that are palatial. But the intel- 
lectual results seem less brilliant than those obtained in the eighteenth century 
in the little red schools of New England. During this war conscription has 
shown that illiteracy in certain regions is dangerously high. College presidents, 
such as Robert Maynard Hutchins of Chicago, complain of the mediocre 
training of the students sent to them by the high schools. What are the rea- 
sons for this situation which, to a European, would seem to indicate relative 
failure? In part, the complete lack of unity in teaching programs. Every Euro- 
pean child receives willy-nilly the same fundamentals of education. In the 
United States, the standards vary with the different states. Higher education 
is sometimes excellent but it cannot build a solid culture in minds that are 
without foundations. Certain poor states economize on their teaching staffs, 
and in such states teachers and professors are badly paid. They do not have 
the social position that should be theirs. Institutions of no intellectual worth 
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have the right to bestow diplomas, licenses, and doctorates. The money of the 
rich universities is often spent for buildings rather than for chairs. Instructors 
(with some very honorable exceptions) make no attempt to mold critical 
minds; many of them demand a knowledge of facts rather than of methods 
and forget that “information is not culture.” On the other hand American col- 
leges are more successful than European ones in teaching the art of communal 
life. The universities produce good citizens; and they leave almost all their 
graduates, both men and women, with a memory of four enchanted years. 

During the period from igv0 to 1940, American literature detached itself 
from English literature. The language, constantly renewed by brilliant inven- 
tions and figures of speech, recalls the fluidity of sixteenth-century English. 
The tone and the subjects became thoroughly American. Vheodore Dreiser, 
Sinclair Lewis, and later Hemingway, Steinbeck, Faulkner, and Caldwell have 
painted American life with a realism and a harshness that are reminiscent of 
French naturalism, They represent a reaction against complacent optimism, 
against puritanism, and against sentimentalism. In Afain Strect and in Babbitt, 
sinclair Lewis has drawn a cruel picture of the small towns of the Middle 
Wrest. Is this indictment of the American middle classes fair? Vernon Parring- 
ton replies that Sinclair Lewis and the other novelists of the school of disillu- 
sion fail to see what is the essence of Americanism and what redeems its faults: 


A rich and abundant life, motivated by a fine sense of ethical responsibility and 
disciplined by a democratic public school, is, in sober fact, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of America that sets our country apart from all other Jands in) western 
civilization. ... Where else has the industrial revolution been brought so com- 
pletely’ and happily under dominion to the democratic ideal, or been so ennobled 
by ethical values? Here it has scattered its wealth among the plain people with a 
bountiful hand, until the poorest family enjoys its nickel-plated plumbing, its 
flivver, its telephone, its radio, its movies, its funnics, and all the thousand aids 
to comfort and intelligence which a few gencrations ago were denied kings. 


It is a fact that the industrial revolution in America enriched the nation: 
public libraries, muscums, free hospitals and clinics, universitics open to all. 
All these fine institutions of a rich and generous community go to make up a 
society worthy of men’s love, capable of improvement, and able to inspire in 
iis members a devotion whose strength the present war has shown. The Amer- 
ican is not a nationalist in the European sense of the word; he cannot be, since 
for many citizens of the United States language, customs, and traditions are 
different from those of their neighbors. But Amcricans, even those of recent 
date, are united in their love for a certain kind of life which is theirs and 
which they are ready to defend. 

One can measure some of the changes that have taken place in American 
society during the present century by rereading a book which won a merited 
success in 1899: Thorstein Veblen’s The Theory of the Lersure Class. Vcblen’s 
thesis was that human beings, once they have raised themselves above the 
average and, with surplus wealth, have acquired the right to leisure, do not so 
much try to be happy as to make a parade of their possessions and emphasize 
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their superiority to the rest of mankind. This is the reason, said Veblen, for 
codes of conduct, of dress, of language and manners whose sole value is that 
they are impossible for the laborer to follow. The high silk hat, patent-leather 
shoes, etiquette, contempt for manual work, knowledge of art and grammar 
are just so many diverse forms of the need to prove that one belongs to the 
leisure class for which the only honorable occupations are hunting, war, and 
government. This thesis may have been true in 1900 when businessmen, once 
they had made a fortune, and morc still their descendants, tried to acquire 
the tastes of the ancient leisure classes. It has completely ceased to be true in 
1943. The granddaughter of the millionaire of 1900 works in a factory and 
is proud of it. She laughs at the tabus of dress, manners, and language of the 
former governing classes. What has happened? Since war has become prin- 
cipally industrial, work shares in the prestige that formerly belonged to the 
warrior alone. The workshop now is seen as an extension of the army. The 
army itself is nothing but an immense workshop that sends out machines, 
services them, and repairs them. The officer as well as the soldier must be a 
resourceful mechanic. This has produced real equality. 


2. Education 


WILLIAM A. PERCY (7885-1942) grew up on a Mississippi plantation, 


attended the University of the South, and spent 
most of his life in Greenville as a lawyer. Interspersed was an assignment as a 
relief commissioncr in Belgium during the first World War, followed by active 
service as a captain of infantry. He is the author of three volumes of poetry, as well 
as the autobiographical Lanterns on the Levee, from which the following is taken. 


LEARNING FROM TEACHERS 


HE TIME came when Mother and Father had to decide on what might 
be termed my formal education. So far the only efforts of that sort had 
been Aunt Nana’s piano lessons and Mére’s instruction in French pro- 
nunciation. Neither was too successful. I developed a nice touch, a moderate 
ability to read notes, and a hatred for Aunt Nana because she would not per- 
mit me to step on the loud pedal during scales. But I was a lazy and ungifted 
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musician. My French accent got me to Belgium and France during the war, 
and delighted no one after I arrived. Heaven help parents worrying over what 
to do with children a little out of the ordinary! It’s a dark problem even with 
the recent assistance of Doctors Freud and Jung; when Mother and Father 
faced it they had to decide by ear. I was a sickly youngster who never had 
illnesses, who hated sports partly because they didn’t seem important and 
mostly because I was poor at them, who knew better what I didn’t want than 
what I did, who was sensitive but hard-headed, docile but given to the balks, 
day-dreamy but uncommunicative, friendly but not intimate—a frail problem- 
child, a pain in the neck. To make matters harder, the choice of what to do 
with me was restricted. 1 was too young to be sent to boarding school even 
if Father could have afforded it, there were no local private schools, and 
Mother had a wise intuition that, though I needed the rough and tumble of a 
public school, I didn’t need as much as I'd get. In desperation they chose the 
local Roman Catholic convent for little boys and girls run by the Sisters of 
Mercy and started me off one September morning with a basket of lunch and 
no advice. 

The first thing I learned there was the existence of evil. All the boys were 
herded together in the same classroom, presided over by Sister Evangelist, a 
midget of a nun with the valor and will-power of an Amazon, who taught 
every class, held prayers, occasionally larruped the wayward with the thin 
cane pointer she always carried, bullied, cajoled, and beguiled us unflaggingly 
and devotedly. But there was one boy she was afraid of, though J] have seen 
her whirl into him dauntlessly and whip him until he whined. The oldest 
and biggest boy in the school, he was a monster of evil—cruel, nasty, bully- 
ing—with face and body so like Mansfield’s Richard HI that they published 
his qualities. All of us knew what he was and feared him. I once saw a rattle- 
snake in a bare spot of the woods coiled and rattling. That dry incessant hyp- 
notic sound hushed the little sounds of the forest—bird-song, beetle-drone, 
wing-whir—the little things stood still and held their breath; you could hear 
the terrified silence. It was that way when this boy standing behind Sister 
faced us with some obscene pantomime: we were hypnotized with horror and 
helpless. A sickening lesson but a necessary one for those of us with third-rate 
bodies who insist on living uncowcd in a world of evil. How cope with con- 
crete active evil when your body is weak and the fear in your throat is like 
cold bile? How breathe the same air with the vicious who are strong? How 
fashion weapons against such a one and what shall the weapons be? If the 
gods are good, try charm; if not, try guile; both failing, try flight. Survival 
virtues, you know. Once there was another defense in vogue—every youth 
was taught the use of sword or firearms. In the South it was the pistol, 
as deadly in the hands of the little fellow as of the giant—and the little fellow 
made the poorer target. Many contend that if you fight with your fists well 
and honorably and are whipped, your self-respect is saved. Not mine. You 
meet a brute and a bully—what consolation is there in trying to knock his 
lights out and having your own dimmed in the effort? But with a-pistol, ah! 
There are too many villains abroad, the well-disposed need breathing-space 
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anyhow. Well, none of us little boys had pistols and our tormentor still lives, 
a wake of wickedness behind, a long life ahead. Left on his own, death has a 
poor sense of selection. Anyway, that boy started me thinking about defense 
weapons and I've thought a lot about them ever since. 

Determination ranked high among Sister's virtucs, and among other things 
she determined that mine was a likely soul and she was going to save it. I 
gave up; there was no use resisting; into her hands I committed my spirit. 
She would have succecded in her determination had not I incautiously re- 
marked one day to Mother, who was bending over an ailing Cape jessamine 
at the moment, that I had decided to become a priest. I had anticipated dismay 
but not indignation. Mother rose from the flower-bed to her full height, the 
height, say, of Lady Macbeth or Clytemnestra; top late under the solemn fillet 
I saw the scorn. But her only observation was that there was no excuse for 
talking like a fool at my age. I must have been an unbearable little prig. I do 
hope I’ve outgrown it. If not, it wasn’t Mother's fault. I shouldn’t blame Sister 
Evangelist for my unbridled mystic fervor at this time; evidently my ground 
was plowed and harrowed waiting for her sowing. I became intolerably_re- 
ligious, going to early mass at the slightest provocation, racking my brain to 
find something to confess once a month, praying inordinately, and fasting on 
the sly. It was infinitely trying to the family and so unexpected, so unlike any- 
thing in the case-history of any recorded member of the clan, French, English, 
or Scotch. I just couldn't help it, it was a violent attack, perhaps I’ve never 
fully recovered. Indeed, painful as it all was to the family, it was anguish 
und ecstasy, but mostly anguish, to me. I wanted so intensely to believe, to 
believe in God and miracles and the sacraments and the Church and every- 
thing. Also, I wanted to be completely and utterly a saint; heaven and hell 
didn't matter, but perfection did. Yet never, never for a moment, was my be- 
lief without doubt: the Satan of my disbelief was at my clbow scoffing, insinu- 
ating, arguing, day and night. I'm certain Shelley never sank upon the thorns 
of life and bled nearly so often as I did between ten and sixteen. To be at 
once intellectually honest and religious is a rack on which many have per- 
ished and on which I writhed dumbly, for I knew even then there were cer- 
tain things which, like overwhelming physical pain, you must fight out alone, 
at the bottom of your own dark well, beyond ministration of assuagement or 
word of advice, incommunicado and leper-lonely. If you die it is natural; if 
you live you have learned pity and the strength of silence. 

I didn’t die, and, curiously enough, neither did Sister Evangelist. Only last 
year I saw her, and she must be approximately a hundred. Sister Scholastica, 
my old music teacher and the only tcacher I ever feared because she was abso- 
lutely impervious to my charm, telephoned me and announced that I was a 
godless, ungrateful, heartless monster (she always telephoned that way, never 
giving her name and knowing I would recognize her voice and style), that 
Sister Evangelist was on her deathbed in Vicksburg, that she loved me more 
than any of her thousand pupils, that in my baseness I ignored her and would 
not even take the trouble to visit her, dying, in fact barely this side of rigor 
mortis. As usual I took Sister Scholastica’s hint and dashed to Vicksburg. At 
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the convent door a scared rabbit of a little nun asked my name and mission, 
suspiciously admitted me to the cool bare situng-room, and left me there. 
There was a long pause during which I assumed they were propping up 
Sister Evangelist so that she could reach out feebly and blindly to give me her 
last blessing. lt was pretty stagycring, therefore, when Sister Evangelist came 
tripping in, unbent by her hundred years and vivacious as a cricket. She im- 
mediately loosed a diatribe of piety and invective, contrasting the promise of 
my past with the worm-eaten fruit of my present, and all with no more pause, 
punctuation, or capitalization than the last forty-six pages of Ulysses. At the 
first drop of a comma I got a word in edgewise: “Heavens, Sister! You talk 
as if God didn’t have any sense of humor.” She burst into gales of laughter, 
exclaiming: “Everybody forgets it; even I do sometimes,” and the next two 
hours were chuckling gossip, singularly naive and yay. The incident helps me 
to understand better why St. Francis would drop over to visit Santa Clara 
when he was tired, and to appreciate Fra Angelico’s versions of walking all 
over God’s heaven. Those two old ladies with Machiavellian heroism and 
saintly mendacity had made one last try at saving my soul. Bless them, I wish 
they had succeeded! 

So probably Mother was right when after two or three years she concluded 
the convent had done me all possible good but held possibilities of harm. After 
grievous cogitation she and Father chose as my next teacher Judge Griffin, 
who lived across the street and had never taught school. To church-goers he 
was the town atheist, which is only one more proof that the churches wouldn’t 
recognize religion if they met it in the middle of the big road, for he was a 
saint. His house, where 1 went for lessons, was a turmoil of grandchildren, 
dogs, models of inventions, bundles of cotton lint, sacks of cottonsced (he was 
a great hybridizer), silkworms eating mulberry leaves and spinning cocoons, 
books on tables, on chairs, in stacks on the floor, and old furniture too big 
for its quarters, knee to knee everywhere—plus a raccoon. Judge Griffin's 
father had been the largest cottonland-owner in the world, before the war and 
the river destroyed his holdings, and he himsclf had studied at universities 
east and abroad and had gained knowledge of every world but this one, and 
much wisdom. Others had become rich from the gadgets he had invented for 
cotton gins and roller-skates while he became poorer and retired farther from 
community life into his own family and his own thoughts. With his silver hair 
and beautiful benign face I had long recognized him as a friend and was 
enchanted at the prospect of hobnobbing with him as a teacher. I anticipated 
golden hours and was not disappointed. We browsed and ranged and broke 
every law of pedagogy. He read me Paradise Lost and Cary’s translation of 
the Divine Comedy and 1 perceived grandeur and nobility and heroic struggle, 
even when I didn’t understand. We pondered and discussed the Doré illustra- 
tions, which I am told are pretty bad, but which we considered magnificent. 
He even told me a little about the epic he was writing, Rain Robed, in which 
Napoleon replaced Lucifer; but I could never induce him to read it to me. 
And Shakespeare—but there a distressing memory intrudes. We were reading 
Othello—I must have been about ten—and it came over me horribly and deli- 
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ciously during the first act that lago’s conversation was unadulterated smut. 
I certainly didn’t understand it, but I sensed it, I knew in my soul it was 
pornography and I enjoyed it exquisitely. (“Je tremble délicieusement,” sang 
Louise.) It was shortlived bliss; torture followed. Conscience pointed out un- 
answerably not only that my spasm of enjoyment was in itself sinful but that 
to continue reading such immorality would be willful and therefore mortal 
sin; furthermore that the excuse I offered of being only a pupil with no control 
over my teacher’s assignment was false, insincere, and cowardly. ‘Torn between 
what I knew to be my duty and a terrified shyness at mentioning such a thing, 
especially to my old mentor and friend, I presented mysclf to the Judge next 
morning resolute, dry-tongued, and sick through every inch of me. When he 
picked up his beloved volume of Shakespeare I said thickly but audibly : i? | 
don’t think we ought to read any more Othello. It's—it’s immoral.” My ven- 
erable master was speechless. He gazed uncertainly and a little mournfully at 
his chela. At length he said: “Jago does do some ugly talking. Maybe we'd 
better try The Merchant of Venice.” It was one of the two occasions in my 
life when I showed courage, and in such a poor cause. As usual the reward 
was incommensurate: The Merchant of Venice seemed tame, and still does. 

Of Judge’s pedagogy I recall little and that not to his credit. Struggling with 
my handwriting, he suggested that the best-looking hands were those in which 
the tall letters and the short letters approximated each other in height. I 
should like to think that advice was the corrupting influcnce which, exfoliat- 
ing in my subconscious, has rendered my script unintelligible to anyone, in- 
cluding myself, but 1 doubt it. As with all great teachers, his curriculum was 
an insignificant part of what he communicated. From him you didn’t learn a 
subject, but life. I suspect anyway that the important things we learn we never 
remember because they become part of us, we absorb them. We don’t absorb 
the multiplication tables (at least not the seventh and cleventh), but those 
things that are vitamins and calories to the spirit, the spirit seizes on and trans- 
mutes into its own strength, wholly and forgetfully. Tolerance and justice, 
fearlessness and pride, reverence and pity, are learned in a course on long divi- 
sion if the teacher has those qualities, as Judge Griffin had. 

What with learning the eternal verities from my old friend and talking 
poetry instead of doing sums, Mother judged I was growing a trifle remote 
from ordinary doings. French, practical, opposed to excess even of virtue, she 
concluded a further change was needed in my scholastic carcer. So I was 
transferred to Father Koestenbrock, the parish priest, for mornings of French 
and Latin, and to Mr. Bass, superintendent of city schools, for afternoons of 
whatever else immature minds require. 

Mr. Bass was red-haired except that he was bald, and he had the sort of pale 
eyes and vague pinkish features red-heads grow when they decide not to be 
beautiful. Almost everybody recognizes the temperament common to red- 
heads—irascibility, generosity, nervous energy, mental quickness, with just a 
touch of flightiness: Mr. Bass didn’t miss a one. I wonder why when the obvi- 
ous connection between the innards and out’ards of red-heads is generally 
conceded, it is doubted in people of slant eyes and yellow skins and flatly de- 
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nied in people of kinky hair and black skins. Someone’s always drawing the 
color line; now they won't let the Negro’s interior be as individual as his ex- 
terior. I am told there is no relation between what you sce of him and what 
there is of him: the only difference is a sort of hallucination in the eye of the 
beholder, he’s a white man inside. Very like, very like. Mr. Bass, though, was 
different: his insides matched up perfectly with his outsides. He’d come storm- 
ing into the classroom with a cocoon when I'd prepared with boundless bore- 
dom the lesson on Burke’s Speech on Conciliation, and the hour would trip 
by gaily while he explained that the cocoon’s poor inmate never got to be a 
person but was always a transition. Always a becoming, never a being-~a sort 
of Bergson bug. One day he brought in a lunar moth, a fabulous thing of 
silver-white wings, lyre-shaped, with a breath of apple green over them and 
frugal markings of rose. Milton for all his headachy classical allusions was 
abandoned, though the ghost-creature was obviously just blown from the 
bosom of Demeter’s lost daughter. Milton studied and Milton read were quite 
different, I found. Judge Griffin’s was the only method. Poetry should never 
be taught. 

Although a school-teacher from his youth, Mr. Bass, I believe, hated teach- 
ing and learning by textbook. He would sit on the edge of his chair as though 
about to leap up, and flop his knees together very fast as if a grasshopper’s 
sound-box ought to be betwecn them, and you knew he wanted to dart off 
somewhere and you knew going with him would be much more interesting 
than staying anywhere. Further, you had a definite hunch where he longed 
to be going—to his garden. It was the worst-looking garden I ever saw, with 
no design, no order, really no sense, a hodge-podge of flowers and vegetables. 
But everything grew there and throve and bloomed as it did nowhere else. 
He had no preferences: a carrot was as dear as a peony, a black-eyed Susan as 
“a rose; it only mattered that they were living things mysteriously standing in 
the earth and reaching for the sun. The mystery was everything to him. I 
never knew a heart so capable of wonder, though of an earthy unmaudlin sort. 
When soaked with sweat and dabbed with dirt from digging, his ugliness 
rather resembled Pan’s—not the maligned Pan of the nymphs, but that gaunt 
mysterious god of flocks and herds, of crops and weathers that rustics wor- 
shipped. The rustic Pan in him made his garden for use, not looks. Any 
morning, if you were an early riser, you could catch a glimpse of him hatless, 
dirty, untidy, a basket bulging with green things under his arm, and on the 
run. He dropped into people's front yards unbeknownst and planted unpre- 
dictable things—iris and tulips of course, but just as likely salvia against a 
brick wall. Even more secretive were his vegetable errands. Before anyone was 
out or up, he’d leave heaps of them—tomatoes, corn, okra, and the like—on 
the back steps of his friends or preferably of the unknown and sensitive poor. 
Many a family he half supported whose name he never knew. 

All of this by some unaccountable transmutation got itself into his teach- 
ing. The way he scuttled in and out of the classroom caused a draught, and 
if you’d seen grass growing from his ears you wouldn’t have noticed. Yet he 
had principles and ideas galore and never hesitated to express them, no matter 
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how hostile the audience. His vehemence was infectious and you knew he 
was right when you knew he was wrong. 

One summer he took me out West—my first real trip. He was an ideal 
traveling companion. He had the gift of being informal without being inti- 
mate, and his eyes and ears were born anew every half hour. We drove in a 
stagecoach behind ten span of horses from Flagstaff to the Grand Canyon 
and I almost died happy at the sight of it. It is God's most personal creation; 
you feel He’s just walked off and is expected back any minute. But of course 
Mr. Bass in his heart of hearts preferred the fower fields and enormous forests 
of California. 

He wasn’t Mississippi-born. To be accurate, he was earth-born but he hailed 
from a farm in Missouri—a farm, not a plantation. His people farmed not 
to make money but to live well, and they succecded, not only in that respect 
but in developing character, individuality, and easy-going self-respect. Many 
such are scattered over all the states of the South and they constitute its great- 
est hope. They were here before the Civil War, they will be here when 
wars have ceased. They, the aristocrats, and the Negroes are the only three 
classes in the South of which God must be proud. Mr. Bass was plain through 
and through and rich and unadulterated. Wherever he is sleeping he is think- 
ing how good the earth is and wondering what flowers are just overhead. 

Father Koestenbrock and I were rather cronies anyway, he having heard 
every confession I'd ever made, having given me my first communion and 
prepared me for confirmation, and, not least, having talked to me about his 
plans for the new church. He was not a saint and nothing shocked him. I 
used to peep at him through the confessional grille and he seemed half asleep, 
only he couldn’t have been because he was too big and fat for his side of the 
confessional and it must have been uncomfortable. He never was interested in 
my sins and I believe if I had whispered: “I killed Aunt Nana with the 
butcher knife because she wouldn’t let me hold down the loud pedal!” he 
would have replied: “Say ten decades of your beads, go in peace, and sin no 
more.” Maybe it all came from his being Dutch, a Dutch nobleman. When 
he said in a special tone “my native city of Haarlem,” you smelled great quan- 
tities of rich food and the bouquct of four different wines and saw fat strong 
women in layers of petticoats prodding among piles of red cheeses. 

Naturally, he smoked a huge meerschaum pipe which it had taken him 
twenty years to color a dull Rembrandt gold and which rested on the first pleat 
of his stomach when he settled back in his chair and said unromantically: 
“Give the present tense of amo.” If you didn’t, believe me, the very furniture 
rocked until it looked to be drawn by Van Gogh, and like a car of Jugger- 
naut he lumbered over you and you stayed flattened out until he relented. 
The thing to do during such a cataclysm was to figure ways of diverting the 
conversation to Haydn—not always easy. That quieted him and presently he’d 
be laughing like a Frans Hals, exclaiming: “Ach! Haydn! He knew more 
than all the rest. Chopin—sick! Beethoven—too religious! Mozart—too ele- 
gant! But Haydn—that is music, happy and sober, sane as sunshinel” 

With any kind of tact and luck he could then be led to analyze Rubens’s 
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Descent from the Cross and Raphael's Christ and Saint Veronica, engravings 
of which “from the old country” hung on the walls of his study, or to dis- 
course on Dutch Gothic, the style of architecture he’d chosen for the church 
he was determined to build. I don't understand how his love of Haydn taught 
him to sing high mass, but something did, and more understandingly and 
movingly and musically than ever I heard it sung. The magical melodic line 
of his Pater Noster with its earnestness and pleading could keep you holy for 
a weck. 

But ordinarily in religious matters he was earth-treading like Mére: he was 
not one to receive the stigmata. Once I thought he failed to see a delicate 
spiritual point with almost willful obtuseness. I had gone to confession in the 
afternoon preparatory to Holy Communion at early mass next morning. That 
night I felt so sanctified that at some mundane intrusion I Jost my temper and 
answered back with more than asperity. It was a bad night I passed, thinking 
over my sin and debating how I could take communion with it unshriven. 
Mass had started when I entered the church, so there was no chance for a word 
with Father beforehand. He knew every member of his little flock and had 
clearly in mind those who were to take communion that morning. The mo- 
ment arrived, he stood with the host facing the congregation, and the com- 
municants, in-drawn and bowed, walked up the aisle to the communion rail. 
I stayed where I was, miserably. Then the unforeseen, the impossible hap- 
pened. When he had given the host to the last communicant, he looked over 
the church as if searching for somcone, saw me, and, standing before the high 
altar, in full view of the congregation, motioned me to come to the rail. 1 went 
up the aisle alone and conspicuous, knelt at the rail alone and conspicuous, 
and when he bent over me with the host, whispered: “I can’t take commun- 
ion,” turned and walked back to my seat. It took every ounce of courage 
in my whole being. After mass Father called me to the sacristy and demanded 
an explanation. I explained. He looked as if he wanted to box my ears and 
blurted out: “Ach! Don’t act like a fool. Kneel. Say an act of contrition,” and 
placed the wafer between my lips. His manner worricd me, but it never crossed 
my mind I wasn’t right. It never does. 

Pére said Father Koestenbrock’s French accent was painfully Dutch, which 
infuriated me as it smacked of disloyalty, though doubtless his French was no 
better than his English, and I knew it. By temperament I’m afraid I'm par- 
tisan and attain impartiality, if ever, only by an effort of will. However Dutch 
Father’s French 7’s and n’s, his enthusiasm for certain phases of French litera- 
ture would have done credit to a French curé. He adored Bossuet and Fénelon, 
and when he started reading aloud the Orarsons funébres or Télémaque with 
spacious eloquence, there was no telling when he'd desist. I would be bowed 
with boredom, for they seemed to me in spite of the rolling periods about as 
unctuous and self-satisfied as Sandford and Merton (one of Mut’s less inspired 
selections). 

Every six months or so I would come for lessons and find him sitting in his 
bedroom instead of the study, without pipe or glasses, and in his undershirt. 
He would look at me dully and from a distance and say thickly: “Go away.” 
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At home Mother would explain Father was sick again, but she would be 
visibly upset and a little angry. He would be sick for several weeks. At first 
I didn’t understand, but after a while it came to me one way or another that 
my teacher was on a drunk. Drunkenness was bad and Father wasn’t bad— 
my first lesson in reconciling the irreconcilable. The immature must be ruth- 
less and intolerant while their own uncertain inner principles and ideals are 
hardening into the patterns within which they must enact their own future 
dramas. We must demand of them much, but not tolerance. Father did noth- 
ing improper or public, he just stayed drunk in his room, alone, for weeks and 
weeks. 1 would have hated another priest for doing the same thing, it would 
have been immoral and disgraceful. But Father was not immoral, he was good. 
Suddenly I experienced the beginning of wisdom. Father was lonely, he never 
would be or could be anything else. Realizing that hurt me a lot. But I thought 
Father was single and unique in his loneliness: it was only the beginning of 
wisdom. 

As he grew older and tired, he became impatient about his new church. He 
ordered the plans, and for a year or more studied and changed and caressed 
them. His congregation being poor and he a most shy collector of pew-rent, 
the building fund remained stationary. He talked of visiting his native city of 
Haarlem, but always found some excuse for not going. At last to everyone’s 
astonishment he announced that the contract for the building of the church 
had been let. How could it be paid for? The congregation was in a flurry. But 
he was gay as Papa Haydn and busy, busy from morning to night. The con- 
tractor he selected was an elderly German, a proud fine craftsman, with a 
fiendish temper and an unquenchable thirst. Then began two years of heroic 
battle: the two old gentlemen fought all over the place, about every item and 
detail, they throve and battened on the conflict, you could hear them high up 
in the scaffolding in outbursts of bilingual denunciation that would have done 
credit to Michelangelo and the Pope. At last the building was completed, the 
yellow brick walls, the Gothic windows and arches, the rather stumpy steeple 
of gray slate—a little Dutch Gothic church, well built, homey, in good taste. 
And the congregation began to inquire about the mortgage. There would be 
no mortgage. Father had paid for it all himself. His patrimony, hoarded by a 
prudent Dutch father to protect the old age of his son, had gone into his 
church, every nickel of it, and he was happy and old and penniless. 

The loneliness came back on him, stronger than ever, and there was nothing 
much to live for. He was an old man and very tired. Se he gave up his parish 
and retired to a home for superannuated priests on the coast, leaving his little 
church and us. He'd done his best with both. He returned once years after- 
wards during our Ku Klux fight, and he was glad to be home. He and I talked 
about things for hours. At last I said: 

“This is the only time within a year that two people have talked in this 
county for as long as we have without mentioning the Ku Klux Klan. What 
do you think of the Klan, Father?” 

“I do not think of it,” he replied. “The Church has been here a long time; 
it will be here a much longer time, after all these klans and foolish things are 
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forgotten. And it is good for the Church. You remember Luther. The Church 
was rotten in his day, it needed to be attacked. Old Luther made the Church 
cleanse herself. So now. The Knights of Columbus, worthy souls, became 
filled with their own importance during the war and did a great deal of fool- 
ish bragging. The Klan will bring them to their senses. It is a very good thing 
for the Church.” He rose to go. We knew we should never sce each other 
again. He looked at me, but his voice was matter-of-fact: 

“You always had a spiritual nature. As a little boy you were almost a saint. 
I—I never had a spiritual nature. I only tricd my best.” I was never so shamed. 

Judge Grifhn, Mr. Bass, Father Koestenbrock—-their names are being for- 
gotten in our little town, the town where they lived. They have gone the way 
we all take and they left no mark on the world. But before I join them, I bear 
testimony they left shining marks on one little boy’s heart that shine still. 


ROGER W. HOLMES No one could accuse Dr. Holmes, Professor of Phi- 

losophy at Mt. Flolyoke College, of inhabiting the 
“iwory tower,” reputed sanctuary of scholars. In this unorthodox approach to such 
scholastic impedimenta as examinations and grades, the author has something of 
value to say to both teacher and student. The editors suspect that many a teacher 
wishes he had the courage to be as outspoken, 


WHAT EVERY FRESHMAN SHOULD KNOW 


NEVER face a class without wondering what would happen if students 
were not so docile. Why do you mect your professors and the academic 
taradiddle of college with such fear and respect? You are everywhere in 
chains because you accept a tradition about college work which at cost to you 
misrepresents its values and overestimates its importance. You remind me of 
the elephant chained to his stake at the circus. lf the poor devil knew his own 
strength! And if you and your classmates but knew yours! The good things 
that might happen to our colleges if you would take matters into your own 
hands and pull up a few of the rotted stakes of academic tradition are worth 
dreaming about. Consider some confidential advice from one who would like 
to see you gain your freedom, who knows the weaknesscs of academic life 
from the inside, and can give a few pointers on how to pull at those stakes. 
One of the first things you are told is that you must study hard. But that 
is only half of the story. The other half is that beyond a certain point which 
is easily reached, the more you work the poorer the results. In my particular 
college you would be supposed to devote not more than fifteen hours a week 
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to classes and another thirty to outside assignments. That means that you 
should be able to escape academic dutics for onc whole day each week and to 
take either the afternoon or the evening off almost every day. Work hard when 
you work. Mornings are the best times. But never work through both after- 
noon and evening. And take off part of Saturday and most of Sunday. Use 
three afternoons for exercise in the open air and three evenings for movies or 
concerts or plays or for that novel you want to read. Your college work will 
benefit. 

; 2, You will be told that classes are the most important thing at college. Don’t 
believe it. President Eliot of Harvard said that if he wished to found a college 
the first thing he would build would be a dormitory. If there were money 
left over, he would erect a library and fill it with books. And if he had money 
to burn he would hire a faculty and build a classroom building. Those of us 
who are willing to remember find it easy to recollect that he most valuable 
things that happened to us in college usually happened in our dormitorics, 
and most of them after midnight. We also recall with considerable pleasure 
the few occasions when we had the time and audacity to enter the college 
library and just browse among books utterly unconnected with our courses. 
Somehow we remember those books. We read them not because we had to, 
but because we wanted to. The difference is tremendous. 

You will be told that marks are important. But they are a meager indication 
of a student’s worth. Someday we shall have the courage to scuttle the whole 
marking system, and with it, I hope, will go that awful and meaningless 
sheepskin. Marks provide the outward and visible sign of the whole academic 
tradition. I wish every college student might come behind the scenes and 
watch his instructors doling out grades on papers and bluebooks. We have 
such curious foibles. The odds are definitely in favor of a paper read after 
rather than before dinner. A typewritten paper stands a better chance than 
one in longhand. And that factor of length! I know one student who got 
himself an A by sandwiching a dozen pages of economics notes into a long 
term-paper on Beethoven. It is a matter of record that given the same set of 
papers twice we will grade them differently. Given the same paper, moreover, 
various teachers will assign it grades ranging from D to A, even in mathe- 
matics. Some departments give as many as 40 per cent of their students A’s, 
while others in the same institution allow only 5 per cent of the same students 
to get the highest marks. 

You have probably been told that your academic record as an undergraduate 
will make or break your life. That simply is not so. Are you going into teach- 
ing? There is not a college president worth his salt who does not know that 
a Phi Beta Kappa key is small indication of your promise as a teacher. Are 
you going to professional school? Countless men and women with average 
grades as undergraduates have done brilliantly in professional school. And in 
getting jobs, it is what they have been able to do in professional school that 
counts. Are you going to seck work as soon as you finish college? Letters of 
recommendation these days cover numerous items which have nothing to do 
with your academic achievement but are just as important. It would not be true 
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to say that marks mean nothing, but if you will remember these facts every 
time you enter a classroom you will be on the right track. 


Your professors form part of the academic taradiddle too. We stand on little 
raised platforms, the academic equivalents of the pedestal; we call ourselves 
“doctors” and smile with patient condescension when mistaken for medical 
men; we put high-sounding letters after our names; and we march in aca- 
demic processions, clothed in magnificent medieval costumes. All in all we 
manage by such devices to convey the impression that we know what we are 
talking about. To be sure, we are not as pompous as some of our European 
colleagues in crime. Some of us even have the courage to sit on the same level 
and at the same seminar table with our students and listen to what they have 
to say. But it is not difficult to get the impression that your professors are 
founts of wisdom. 

You will be told to take careful notes on their lectures and to commit those 
notes to memory. This whole business of note-taking is outmoded. Students 
started taking notes in the Middle Ages, before the printing press was in- 
vented. The student wrote his own books. Today, with large college libraries 
and with textbooks crowding and jostling one another for attention, the taking 
of notes is anachronistic. What you will do, if you are like the rest of the 
sheep, will be to produce pages and pages of notes, study them religiously for 
the examinations, then store them away. If you ever look at them again it 
will be simply to realize that the information they convey is far better pre- 
sented in at least a dozen books immediately available, or that it is so thor- 
oughly out of date that the notes are uscless. 

One of the major instruments of torture in collegiate education is the course 
examination. By this device the professor is enabled to discover how much of 
what he has said in class you have committed to memory. The night before 
the examination you cram the notes into your head. Next morning you enter 
a room heavy with the atmosphere of suspicion. You Icave all notes and books 
in the hall, and you write on questions the answers to which you will have 
forgotten within a week, answers which in ordinary life no one in his right 
mind would ask you to remember because the information is available in the 
reference books where it belongs. Either you are working under the honor 
system, an unwitting accessory to the hocus-pocus, or you are annoyed and 
upset by a proctor who marches around among the desks looking for trouble. 

he more you understand why you arc in college, the Icss scriously you will 
take examinations. Some day you may even educate us to the point where we 
will compose tests which will measure your ability to use your knowledge with 
originality, rather than your ability to ape teacher. When that day arrives we 
shall let you bring notes, texts and even the Encyclopaedia Britannica to exami- 
nations. And then you may take examinations seriously. 

Now that you are in college and going to classes, pause long enough to ask 
yourself why we are teaching and you are learning. In spite of what you may 
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have heard from us or your high school teachers or your parents, the answer 
is not that we know the final answers to the problems we are discussing. We 
are teaching because we have studied carefully subjects in which you are a be. 
ginner, and because we have had more worldly experience than you. But 
neither of these facts makes us omniscient. lf the truth be known, there are 
those of you in our classes who are more intelligent than we are—who will 
outstrip us in our chosen fields. Question us. Doubt us. Raise objections. Make 
us think! Avoid us when we measure your achievement in terms of the prox- 
imity of your thinking to our own. Welcome us when we admit that we do 
not know the answers to your questions, when we help you to find your own 
answers, when we encourage you to consider views with which we do not 
agree. 


Why are you going to college? Not to enhance your parents’ social position; 
not to get high marks; not to get the ultimate answers, which not even we 
can furnish. To use our own professional jargon, you come to college to get 
a liberal education. We must admit that we do not altogether know what a 
liberal education is, but we have some fairly good ideas on the subject. We do 
not entirely follow these ideas. None of us, for example, believes that there is 
a magic in piling up a certain number of hour-credits. Yet, sixty credits and you 
get your diploma. And that diploma is supposed to admit you to the company 
of educated men and women. Why not fifty-five, or sixty-five? We do not 
know. Indeed if you pressed us we should have to admit that some students 
are liberally educated with thirty credits while others will not belong to the 
educated company if they take sixty times sixty hours of credit. Do not meas- 
ure your education by simple arithmetic. 

Elect your courses with care. If you go to a college which requires that you 
juggle five courses at once, you will do well to find one easy berth and sleep 
in it; otherwise you cannot do justice to the other four. This is a secret prac- 
tice acceptable and accepted by all. But in general easy courses should be 
avoided simply because they are easy and do not give you your father’s 
money’s worth. 

Do not select your courses with an eye to a specific job or type of occupa- 
tion. More of you will make this mistake than not, and it is one of the most 
serious you can make. In the first place, we know at least that a liberal educa- 
tion involves a balance and harmony of interests. Secondly, your interests and 
talents are by no means fully appreciated or explored when you come to us. 
You do not want to wake up in your senior year and wish that you had not 
missed many important and intcresting things. Thousands of seniors do. 

When you come to college you are intellectually very young and have not 
yet learned to proceed safely or efficiently under your own intellectual power. 
You are what your environment and your elders have made you. Your ideas 
are not your own. The first thing you must learn is to stand on your own 
ideas. This is why you should not take us and our ideas too seriously. Broaden 
your horizon so that as you become more and more able to take care of your- 
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self you will move intelligently. Do considerable mental visiting in your first 
years in college. Try to encounter the major points of view represented on the 
faculty and among the students. Entertain them the more seriously the more 
they differ from your own. You may return to your own, but if you do it will 
be with greater tolerance and broader understanding. 

You come to college to gain a liberal perspective. In gaining this perspective 
you must come to know the nature which surrounds and compels you, the 
society with which you must live and cooperate, the creative spirit which is 
your heritage, and the tools of language and of thought. To express it in this 
specific manner is helpful. It suggests certain intellectual virtues which you 
must possess before you can be considered an educated man or woman. This 
does not mean that there are particular courses which can alone provide you 
with these virtues. Do not take a course solcly for its specific content. 

For example, we have said that you must come to know the natural world. 
This does not mean that you must study physics and chemistry and astronomy 
and geology. It means that you must acquire the scientific attitude, under- 
stand the atmosphere and significance of the exact sciences, know their funda- 
mental assumptions, their key concepts, their major contributions. And the 
same is truc of the biological sciences. A course in botany or zoology or physi- 
ology or psychology is enough to give you an understanding of the important 
aspects of biology. You have not time for them all. But one is essential. Far too 
many are ignorant of the biological forces affecting human conduct. You 
should get into the laboratory while you are in college, and you should work 
in both the exact and the biological sciences. 

You want also to know the society with which you must live and cooperate. 
And one of the ways in which you want to know it is the historical. You must 
be historically minded. You must recognize the importance of the past for the 
present. Man learns by experience, and history is social experience. Greek, 
Roman, European, American history—you cannot study them all, but you 
can become historically minded. And you can become socially minded in your 
view of the present world. Economic, social and political forces have your 
world in their grips. You must study these forces, measure them, evaluate 
them. 

Our heritage in the field of the arts has always been recognized as liberaliz- 
ing. Not so much need to urge you here. Most of the greatest interpretation 
of human living is to be found in painting, sculpture, music and literature. 
What are some of the things which the great creative geniuses have told us 
about ourselves? What are modern artists trying to do? You. must find out 
these things, not just that you may go to museums and concerts, but that you 
may want to go to museums and concerts. Elect some art or music, for pleas- 
ure, but also to increase your knowledge. Also, get a full and enthusiastic 
knowledge of the literature of your mother tongue. You will have discovered 
a source of wisdom, good taste and pleasure. Such studies need no recom- 
mendation. 

Finally, you must come to understand the tools of language and of thought. 
And here urging is necessary. You ought to know another language, ancient 
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or modern, inflected or non-inflected, so well that you dream in it. Such knowl- 
edge gives a far better understanding of your own tongue, both as a tool and 
as an art, than you could otherwise obtain. And you will have open to you 
another literature. Furthermore, you should be conversant with the structures 
and powers of thought as an intellectual tool, and you should be willing to 
examine fundamental assumptions. Mathematics, logic and philosophy are 
helpful here. You may think them difficult, but do not avoid them altogether. 

If you will examine this program for the enlarging of your intellectual hori- 
zon you will see that it involves some eight subjects spread throughout the 
departments of your college. It is a program which you can complete in your 
freshman and sophomore years and one which you should carry through in 
order that you may be equipped intellectually to proceed to the second part 
of your college cducation. It will give you necessary breadth. 


4 


But you must also specialize, when the foundation has been Jaid. You must 
do this not because specialization will prepare you for a specific job, but be- 
cause a certain degree of specialization is the second cssential of true intellec- 
tual endeavor. Without specialization your college work is in danger of be- 
coming that thin veneer of “culture” which we all recognize as superficial. 
And now you will find the faculty more cooperative. We are specialists and 
we like to encourage specialization. But still be on your guard, for we shall 
mislead you by overemphasizing the importance of our particular little corners 
of learning. The important matter is not what you specialize in, but that you 
specialize. Specialization for its own sake, that is my point. If you are going 
on to graduate work you will find the overwhelming advice of graduate school 
facultics to be that you specialize in anything but your subject of graduate 
study. If you are going into medicine, you might major in history. If you will 
be a lawyer, major in art or music. 

Even your specialization should be carefully planned. In the first place, it 
will probably be advisable for you to do advanced work in each of the four 
major ficlds of study: natural science; social science; art and literature; and 
language, mathematics or philosophy. If you studied chemistry as a freshman, 
you might go on to more advanced chemistry and take elementary astronomy 
or geology as allied work. In short, in cach major field in which you took two 
elementary courses as an underclassman, you should follow one elementary 
course into advanced work and at the same time gain some knowledge in an 
allied field. 

But this will take only half of your time as an upperclassman. You should 
devote the other half of your last two years to intensive specialization in one 
subject in which you have the greatest interest and for which you have shown 
marked talent. Perhaps you_have found history the most absorbing of sub- 
jects. Good! Go on in it. Devote half of your junior and senior years to 
history. Show that you can work intensively on the details of your chosen 
major, manipulate these details correctly, and fit them into a comprehensive 
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picture of the whole. But remember—though your teachers will work against 
you here—remember that you are studying primarily for the sake of the in- 
tensive specialization and not of the history. Your roommate is getting the 
same thing from majoring in mathematics or English literature. : 

When you have avoided the Scylla of heterogeneous meanderings among 
clementary facts and concepts and the Charybdis of a study so narrow that 
you are ignorant of what is going on outside your own little corner of interest, 
you will have intellectual balance and perspective. Do not take us as your 
models. We represent a special world and we are an academic people. You 
are going into a broader world and a non-academic environment. Make us 
realize that our interests and understandings should spread into every field. 
Make us see that our students are at least as important as the subjects we teach. 
Make us understand that marks and examinations are mere administrative 
conveniences to be taken far less seriously than we take them. In short, insist 
that we get together as a unified organization and provide you with a liberal 
education. Strength to you! If you will do these things you will be performing 
a service to us and to yourselves. 


GEORGE BOAS (2. 1891) has devoted his life to teaching, first at the Uni- 

versity of California, and, since 1921, at the Johns Hopkins 
University, where he is Professor of the History of Philosophy. Some of hts works 
are The Major Traditions of European Philosophy (1928), Our New Ways of 
Thinking (7930), Philosophy of Poetry (7933), and Romanticism in America 
(1940). Mr. Boas was a Commander in the United States Navy during World 
War Il. 


FRESHMAN ADVISER 


E ARE sitting pencil in hand, surrounded by college catalogues, 

rules and regulations, directorics, handbooks, mimeographed slips 

with last-minute changes of courses on them, folders with big cards 
for the students’ records, pads with two carbons on which to write out sched- 
ules. We are all washed and clean, fresh from a summer in which we were 
supposed to rest and which we spent making cnough money to fill out the gap 
between our salaries and a living wage. We are all resigned to the winter that 
is before us, teaching, coal bills, committee mectings, those tonsils of Susie's, 
academic freedom, subscription to the Symphony, student activities, what price 
a decent pair of shocs ... We smile at each other and sigh at the mass of 
paper. We have never learncd all the rules. How can anyone learn them? Dif- 
ferent ones for students in the college of arts and sciences, pre-meds, engineers. 


“Freshman Adviser.” Reprinted from Harper's Maguzine, July, 1930, by permission of the 
author. 
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But what are rules anyway? 

Here they come. ... 

His name is Rosburgh van Stiew. One can see he is one of the Van Stiews— 
and if one can’t, he’ll let one know soon enough. That suit of fuzzy tweed, 
that regimental cravat, that custom-made shirt. Right out of Vanity Fair. Al- 
ready he has the Phi Pho Phum pledge button in his buttonhole. 

He speaks with a drawl. It is the voice of his mother’s face-a-main. He has 
slightly wavy blond hair—his mother still has a crinkly white pompadour, like 
Queen Mary’s. He has weary eyes. 

No usc to smile. 

“Very well, Mr. Van Suiew. Have you any idea of the courses you'd like 
to take?” 

“No ... aren't there some things you sort of have to take?” 

“Freshman English and Gym.” 

“Well, I may as well take them.” 

“History ?” 

“Do you have to?” 

“No. You can take Philosophy, Political Science, or [Economics instead.” 

Mr. Van Sticw tightens his cravat. 

“Guess I'll take History.” 

“Ancient or modern?” 

“Well—when do they come?” 

“Modern at 8:30, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays; Ancient at 9:30, 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays.” 

“Oh, Ancient.” 

Mr. Van Stiew looks shocked that one should have asked. 

One shouldn’t have. 

“Very well, Ancient History.” 

That leaves three more courses. 

“One of the fellows said to take Art Appreciation.” 

“Yes, you could do that. But sooner or later you ure required to take French 
and German and a laboratory science.” 

“Couldn’t I put them off until next year?” 

“You can until you’re a senior.” 

“T think I'll put them off then. I don’t want too heavy a schedule.” 

“Mathematics?” 

“Do I have to?” 

“It all depends. What are you going to major in?” 

“Do I have to major?” 

“More or less.” 

“When do I have to decide?” 

“Next year.” 

So it goes with Mr. Van Stiew. He is using his right of election, his free will. 
His personality must not be crushed. He will have a Liberal Education, be a 
member of the Tennis Team, the Dramatic Club, and manager of the Glee 
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Club. And as a prominent alumnus, he will sce to it that the Football Team is 
never oppressed by a fastidious faculty. 

enter Mr. William Hogarth. 

Hogarth is from the city Technical High School. Engineer. Red hair, 
freckles. Ready-made blue serge. 

“Math, Physics, Philosophy, German—why can’t I take Chemistry too? I'll 
make up my French this summer. .. . No, can’t take any Saturday classes, 
working at the Universal Clothing Outlet Saturdays.” 

“English Literature?” 

“Do I have to? ... All right, Professor, put it down. Where do I get my 
text books? Don’t they have any sccond-hand ones? ... Classes begin to- 
morrow? All right... . Yes, I know about the Physical Exam. Had it already. 
... No, I guess I know everything now.” 

“If you need any information, Mr. Hogarth, I’m in my—” 

“Thanks, don’t believe I will.” 

He’s gone. 

Woof! One lights a cigarette. 

A presence is before one, grinning. Lots of yellow hair parted in the middle, 
rising on each side of the part and falling like too ripe wheat. Head slightly to 
one side. Very red face. 

Timidly shoves forward receipted bill from the Treasurer's Office. 

Fred Wilkinson. 

Mr. Wilkinson doesn’t know what he’s going to major in as yet—‘‘you sec, 
I may not stay here four years.” A glance at his high-school record makes 
that more than probable. 

“English and Physical Training, that is, Gym.” 

“Can’t I be excused from that?” 

“Have you a physical disability?” 

“I’m not sure...” 

“Well, we'll put it down anyway and you can talk it over with the doctor.” 

“French? German?” 

“T’m not very good on languages.” 

“Mathematics?” 

“Heavens, no!” 

“Philosophy ?” 

“What’s that?” 

“It’s—it’s part of the business of philosophy to find out, Mr. Wilkinson.” 

One stops in time. 

“I don’t believe you'd like Philosophy. Physics? You have to take one 
science.” 

“Isn’t there one where you take a trip in the spring?” 

“Geology ?” 

“Is that where you study rocks and things?” 

“Yes.” God forgive me. 

“T guess I'll take that.” 

“History?” 
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Quick response. The eyes actually grow bright. 

“Oh, yes, History. My brother said to take History.” 

“Good, that’s that anyway. ... Ancient or Modern?” 

“A—what?” 

“Ancient or Modern?” 

Mr. Wilkinson looks as if he were going to cry. His lower lip seems to swell. 
His eyes blink. But he is only thinking. 

“Which do you study Keats and Shelley in?” 

“Which History course?” 

“Yes. My brother studied Keats and Shelley. That's the course I want. 
Don't they come in History?” 

“They are undoubtedly a part of history” (one grows pontifical) “but I 
don't believe they usually are discussed in the History courses.” 

“I'm sure my brother studied them here.” 

“Maybe it was the History of English Literature.” 

“Would that have Keats and Shelley?” 

“I imagine so.’ 

Mr. Wilkinson is dubious. 

“Well, I tell you, Professor. Couldn't you put it down, and then if it isn’t 
all right maybe I could change it afterwards. ] could change it, couldn’t I, 
you know, if I didn’t like it, if they didn’t teach Keats and Shelley in it? J] 
could change it, couldn’t 1?” 

Why not? Mr. Wilkinson will flunk out at mid-term anyway. 

So we go. 

The pad of the three carbons grows thinner and thinner. The atmosphere 
grows thicker and thicker. The advisers grow stupider and stupider. The day 
grows shorter and shorter. By night all schedules are made. Tomorrow classcs 
will begin. And after tomorrow Mr. Van Stiew, Mr. Hogarth, Mr. Wilkinson, 
and the rest will begin dropping courses, adding courses, shifting courses about 
unul they have left of their original schedules only English Literature and 
Gym which are required in the Freshman year. 


IRWIN EDMAN Year after year the name of Irwin Edman finds its way 


into anthologies designed for use in college English classes. 
This fact is not surprising. A long experience in instruction at Columbia, where 
he has been a member of the Department of Philosophy since 1918, has earned 
him a reputation for fine teaching; and contact with students has preserved an 
ability to write with warmth and understanding that appeal altke to the under- 
graduate and the reading public which takes The New York Times and the out- 
standing literary periodicals. Edman’s Philosopher’s Holiday (1938) has been 
recommended for students, who find it much like a conference with a wise and 
understanding counselor and fricnd. A member of the editorial board of The 
American Scholar, Professor Edman, who 1s represented in this text by two selec- 
tions, is for all time associated with New York City; born there, educated there 
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(Columbia), teaching there, and writing there, he has never had any other “per- 
manent” address. 


IN DEFENSE OF PROFESSORS 


HE CONGRESS of the United States, in its action of practically pro- 

hibiting professors from having any part in the administration of the 

OPA, cannot be said to be altogether unrepresentative of the opinions 
of the American people. Generally speaking, that people has long made up its 
mind that professors—and not of economics only—know too much to know 
anything in particular, that they are too theorctical to be practical, that they 
are “abstract” and not “concrete.” There is a popular conviction that professors 
move airily among generalities, that they have dreams rather than programs, 
and that the chief reason they so rarely can make clear what they are talking 
about is that they themselves do not know what it is. 

This article is written in the perhaps hopeless attempt to acquit professors 
as a class of charges against them that are as old as the Republic, even older. 
It is a well-established American habit to attack, or at least to ridicule, pro- 
fessors. It is worth examining why the sport is so popular and why its impli- 
cations are so much more scrious than mere sport. It is not a bad moment, 
while the whole business of higher education is being reconsidered in the in- 
terval brought about by the war, to reconsider, too, the public attitude toward 
the professors who staff higher education, and the public estimation of the 
kind of knowledge for which they arc the symbol. It is worth asking whether 
they are as impractical and irrelevant as they are commonly alleged to be. It 
is, even. more, worth considering whether there is not something to be said 
for the theoretical, the intellectual, the detached, the abstract—something to 
be said for the public importance of these traits so often held in popular disdain. 

The word “professor” is the target of attack not because professors are per- 
sonally disliked. The stories about their absent-mindedness are for the most 
part affectionate as well as untrue. There is to them personally an amiable 
though quizzical deference. There is even puzzled admiration of the quixotic 
qualities of grown men willing to spend their lives so impractically, without 
much promise either of fortune or of fame. 


The feeling against “professors” is the feeling long current against all “in- 
tellectuals” in America, a sentiment not surprising in a commonwealth that 
has only recently shaken off the atmosphere of the pioneer and the frontier. 
The frontier, whether geographical or industrial, has all sorts of immediate 
crises requiring quickness, resourcefulness, streamlined rapidity of judgment. 
The speculative mind, the detached imagination, the long-term research, the 


“In Defense of Professors,” from The New York Times, October 3, 1943. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the author and publishers. 
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unhurried meditation are at a discount where things need to be done quickly, 
promptly, with boldness, if they are to be done at all. In a society given over, 
as was America in the late nineteenth century, to rapid industrial expansion 
and rapid acquisition of wealth, practical success, technical efficiency, audacity, 
ruthlessness were the important virtues. 

They are so again in wartime. Now as then there seems to he little place for 
minds absorbed in analyzing the nature of reality or the structure of forgotten 
languages or the origins of history. 

There is, however, another apparently contradictory reason why there has 
been so great a distrust of professors in this country. For all our industrial and 
inventive progressiveness, socially and spiritually ours has been a society con- 
servative in its temper. Most professors are conservative enough, in all con- 
science. They display rather more than most other middle-class people the 
traits of the genteel tradition; Caesar’s wives, they were called by the late lit- 
erary critic, Stuart Sherman, who had long been one of them. Caesar’s wives, 
he reminded us, must be above suspicion. 

But professors do deal in ideas, and ideas are by nature disquieting. Ideas 
upset established prejudices. They are variations upon habit; they are criti- 
cisms, in the light of reason, of routine assumptions. Many a parent has been 
upset by notions that their children have brought home from college, not be- 
cause the notions were widely revolutionary, but because they happened to be 
a little different from those current when those parents were young. 


The professor has become a symbol of all the faults that a practical, pioneer- 
ing, gadget-loving, success-loving and, withal, tradition-loving ‘society has 
found in a class given over primarily to the pursuits of the mind. The war 
has served to sharpen that feeling. At least, in peacetime it seemed as if pro- 
fessors might be relatively harmless tutors to the young. But the young, or 
most of the male ones, are now tutored by sterner hands for sterner purposes. 

If this is “no time for comedy,” it is certainly not held to be a time for the- 
ory. There is only one department of intellectual activity that has been ex- 
empted from public suspicion. Often popular magazines will feature pictures 
of white-jacketed scientists preparing doses of vitamins or holding out new 
plastics or new toothpastes. In the newspaper headlines, a “scientist” means 
the inventor of a gadget. The war has made clear how useful science is. Even 
the least abstruse-minded know that radar enables observers to detect planes 
at a distance in a fog or in total darkness. Thus, the public can see some use 
right now for professors of applied science. 

But theoretical science has never seemed very important to the general 
public and Einstein is probably the only pure scientist with a wide, popular 
reputation. Indeed, if there is one charge that in one form or another is leveled 
against professors of all branches (not of economics alone), it is that they are 
too theoretical. Their notions are supposed to be compounded of vague gen- 
eralities mixed with utopian dreams of speculation without point and with- 
out basis. 

The prejudice against the mere theorist is very old. Aristophanes accused 
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Socrates of wandering around in a kind of cloud-cuckoo land. Of the very 
first recorded philosopher, Thales, in the sixth century B.c., we know very 
little, but the little we do know about him is the story that he fell into a well 
while contemplating the stars. Old Thales of Miletus has on the ground of 
this legend alone become almost the archetypal fool of the intellectual life. 
The intellectual ever since has been satirized as the man, starry-eyed with 
wonder, who cannot see the hole in the ground before him, and who has not 
the sense to make sure of his next step. 


In ordinary times the intellectual life is tolerated as a harmless indulgence 
for those who like it. It is regarded by the general public as a form of play, 
though a very odd one, less vigorous than tennis, and Jess entertaining than 
bridge. But during a crisis, during a war, or during a depression, the habit of 
intellectual inquiry for its own sake—frankly the chief concern of a genu- 
inely intellectual mind—becomes suspect. 

Now, there are two defenses, almost at opposite poles, of that intellectual 
life for its own sake, which, in the popular imagination, is typified by profes- 
sors. The first is that pure theory is often unexpectedly of the most amazing 
practical importance, if its fruits are not always immediately noticeable. The 
second is that the quality of civilization itself may be measured almost by 
the degree to which it has nourished an interest in ideas for their own sake. 





As for the practical uscs of the most apparently abstract researches: Michael 
Faraday was one of the greatest of theoretical physicists. He was certainly not 
thinking about your radio, but, without Faraday’s researches all radio and all 
electronics would have been impossible. Progressive and practical-minded edu- 
cators condescended for a generation to mathematics and pure science; it 
needed the urgencies of a global war to remind us of how important pure 
mathematics and theoretical physics may be in the highly practical business 
of saving the freedom of the world. 

Nor is it research into physics and chemistry alone that may turn out to be 
of unexpected importance. Art historians are busily helping the Allied armies 
in their delicate task of saving the art treasures of Europe while destroying 
the enemies of art and thought and civilization. But while one or another spe- 
cial branch of knowledge is acknowledged to be useful, the basic habit of in- 
tellectual wonder, the cultivation of theoretical curiosity, these, out of which 
so much practical achievement grows, are not often celebrated. The adven- 
tures of the mind are less picturesque than the white jacket and the test tube. 
And genuine intellectual curiosity is so rare that it does not appeal to many 
readers. 

But there is a better and subtler reason than practicality why the life of 
theory—that is to say, the life of the mind—should be defended, or why, more 
accurately, it needs no defense. Civilization does not consist of complicated 
contraptions run by robot experts. If it did, Germany would have most of the 
merits of a civilized society. Civilization involves a conception of a way of life, 
a consideration of purposes and ends, a sense of whys and wherefores, of ori- 
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gins and destinies. A very wise Englishman, Dr. A. J. Lindsay, Master of 

Balliol College, Oxford, and liaison officer between the British universities and 
the British armies, said to some friends in America recently: “I interviewed 
some young German prisoners recently. They were wonderfully skilled and 
technically trained. But they had no education; they were robots. It was 
frightening.” 

The professor is, by the nature of his business, the inquirer and the teacher, 
ideally speaking. Theory in Greek means vision. The business of the intellec- 
tual inquirer and the purpose of education in the habit of intellectual inquiry 
are to keep alive and growing a vision of the fundamentals or, in other words, 
the principles, of existence. The business of education is to keep the mind 
active, to keep it from being caked with routine and regimentation. 


A fanatic has been defined as one who redoubles his energies after he has 
forgotten his aim. The student of ideas, of arts, of sciences for their own sake, 
keeps us alive to the ends of our civilization, makes us constantly consider 
what they are. In that sense a professor of some tradition of art or science or 
thought is a trustee of the civilization of the West. If to have intellectual 
vision is to be visionary, he is a visionary. 

But without vision, as we have been told, a people perish. Without a clear 
and detached examination of means and ends, purposes and ideals, the nation 
becomes the slave of its prejudices, the victim of its gadgets, the casualty of its 
passions. The destinies of the world are as never before going to involve judg- 
ments in terms of certain broad and fundamental principles. And since the 
decisions are going to be made by millions, it is the business of education, 
and of the professors to whom it is entrusted, to keep the habit of basic under- 
standing alive. “Professor” is an easy sneer. But the alternative to the peda- 
gogue with his “theory” is the demagogue with his screams. 


ERNEST O. HAUSER The writing carcer of Ernest O. Hauser (6. 1910) 
has taken him to many parts of the world. He 
went first to the Far East as a youngster and much of his writing, including two 
books (Shanghai: City for Salc, 1940; and Honorable Enemy, 1941), are con- 
cerned with that background. The material for the following article, which de- 
scribes the appalling sacrifices made by the Chinese to continue university educa- 
tion in the midst of chaos, was gathered when Mr. Hauser was attached as a war 
correspondent to General Chennault’s Flying Tigers. He says, “I had spent a good 
deal of time in Chungking before this, and I felt that China's hope was the 
young intellectuals around the campus, rather than the Chungking politicians.” 
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POVERTY CAMPUS 


IMMY SUN is now a junior in the Department of Aeronautical Engi- 

neering at Southwest Associated University in Kunming. His real name 

of course is not Jimmy, but the name has stuck to him ever since his 
middle school days in Peking and, as Jimmy hopes to go to America someday, 
he does not exactly discourage its use. For the time being, he is plodding ahead 
under the tattered banners of Chinese scholarship and, like thousands of other 
young boys and girls on the campuses of Free China’s wartime universities, 
he does not exacly know where he is going. Jimmy Sun is China’s problem 
child. 

You will find him in his dormitory on the Southwest campus, and the best 
time to see him is in the late afternoon when he is taking it easy after a hectic 
day filled to the brim with classes and homework. The campus is a mile or so 
outside the north gate of the old city wall, but if you are looking for impos- 
ing buildings such as would befit the country’s outstanding institution of 
higher learning, you are likely to walk past the campus and hit, half a mile 
to the west, the terminal of the Burma Road. In fact, the campus resembles 
a barracks rather than a university. It consists of some eighty low, gray-colored 
hovels, built of mud bricks and covered with straw thatch or corrugated-tin 
roofs. There is a drab uniformity about the place; you have no way of telling 
classroom buildings, administrative buildings, mess halls and dormitories apart. 

Jimmy’s dorm is a poorly ventilated, sadly crowded and cluttered-up place 
that reminds you of the cramped and stuffy steerage quarters of an old China 
coaster. The passengers on this four-year voyage live and sleep in double-deck 
bunks half covered by torn mosquito nets, with suitcases, boxes, books, wash 
basins and clothes jammed into the spaces on top and below, and their washing 
dangling from lines strung between the bedposts. 

He was seated, when I first met him, behind the rickety table which he 
shares with the occupants of three other bunks. The table was decorated with 
a sprig of pink blossoms stuck in an old wine bottle. Jimmy is a tall, lean 
fellow of twenty-two. He wears his long black hair combed back over his high 
forehead; he has a pair of quick-moving, intelligent eyes and well-formed, 
sensitive hands. The fact that he is slightly underweight does not seem to in- 
terfere with his buoyancy—he greeted me with a vigorous handclasp. 

“Welcome to our Grand Hotel,” he said in English. “We are always happy 
to meet foreigners—it keeps us from going stale. Would you like to see the 
sights?” I said I would and we went for a stroll around the campus. Like a 
good guide, Jimmy began with the history of the place. 

Southwest is a university in exile. It consists of three of the nation’s most 
distinguished schools, two of which (Tsing Hua and Peking National Uni- 
“Poverty Campus,” from The Saturday Evening Post, November 6, 1943. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the author. 
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versities) were located in Peking, and the third (Nankai), in Tientsin. When 
the Japanese overran North China in 19375 these universities packed up and 
started on the long trek into the interior. Since the beginning of the war, 
more than eighty colleges and universities have preferred such helter-skelter 
house-moving to remaining in the limbo of occupied China. Whatever news 
there is from home is sad. The enemy’s treatment of some of China’s old 
schools clearly showed his hatred for the free and independent spirit which 
challenged him from their classrooms. Nankai was bombed and the ruins set 
afire by the Japanese; there is nothing left of the fine campus and imposing 
buildings in Tientsin. Tsing Hua is being used, in the main, as a hospital for 
Japanese soldiers and some - of the residential quarters have been turned into 
brothels. The biological laboratory i is a stable and one of the classrooms serves 
as a bar. Peking National, in the opinion of those who loved it, has had the 
worst fate of the three—the Japanese are operating it as a puppet university. 

Naturally, in the chaos and the confusion of the sudden attack it was impos- 
sible to move the students all at once. They left in groups, with the largest 
group consisting of about three hundred students and a dozen professors who 
negotiated the distance of 2000 miles by river boat and truck, but mostly on 
foot. Other groups and stragglers came trickling in and, in the spring of 1938, 
the three universities were able to set up shop again in Kunming, the capital 
of Yiinnan province, with a total enrollment of some cight hundred students 
and a faculty of a hundred and fifty. To appreciate the mere physical propor- 
tions of the move, think of Harvard, Columbia and Dartmouth leaving the 
Eastern scaboard to re-establish themselves in amalgamated form in the sub- 
urbs of Salt Lake City, crossing most of the continental United States without 
the benefit of railroads, busses, hotels and the other amenities of the twentieth 
century. 





A STUDENT'S ODYSSEY 


“We've got almost three thousand students now,” Jimmy told me, “and of 
course all of the original ‘pilgrims’ are gone. But even now most of the fresh- 
men come from occupied China, with the coastal districts around Shanghai 
accounting for the largest number. Kwangtung province, around Hong Kong, 
is next, and quite a few, like myself, have made their way down from Peking. 
It is remarkable how the kids keep coming in. A bunch of them arrived from 
Shanghai only last week. It took them forty-four days and they lost one of the 
girls en route, but here they are, working hard already!” 

Jimmy himself arrived in a group of half a dozen boys two and a half years 
ago. His odyssey is worth recording. Like most of China’s wartime students, 
he belongs to the middle class, which has taken a bad mauling from war and 
inflation. His father was a well-to-do businessman in Peking, whom the Japa- 
nese ran out of business and forced back to his ancestral village in Shantung 
province. Jimmy has not heard from his parents since his departure. When he 
left he stuffed his best suit and a few books into an old Chinese traveling bag 
and walked toward the Japanese lines wearing a faded blue cotton gown that 
made him look like a local merchant. He had memorized a fairly convincing 
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story of how he was going to see his relatives in a small town ninety li away 
but, nevertheless, felt his palms get clammy as he approached the gendarmerie 
station where Japanese and puppet officers examincd all luggage. 

If they saw his books and his foreign-style suit they would ask a lot of ques- 
tions and possibly send him back, or arrest him on the spot. Friends who 
had traveled this way before had told him of the heads of frecdom-seeking 
Chinese students stuck up on the walls of Japanesc-held cities, as warnings to 
other prospective émigrés. 

But Jimmy was lucky. An old man just ahead of him had caused a minor 
incident. When the gendarmes had opened his bag, a huge rat jumped out of 
it and everyone present went chasing after it for a minute or two. This gave 
Jimmy a chance to slip through unnoticed, and he took it, never bothering to 
learn why the old man was transporting a rat. Later, he established contact 
with Chinese guerrillas, who convoyed him safely through no man’s Jand, and 
he and his companions made their way from station to station along one of 
the routes of the Chinese Underground which, from the slavery of the occu- 
pied areas, leads straight to freedom. At some of its stations he even obtained 
some money and food, just enough to carry him to the next town. Once he 
succumbed to hunger and cxhaustion and had to spend a weck in a farm- 
house living on cornmeal and water until he was well enough to move on. 
He arrived in Kunming three months after Icaving Peking, his fect all raw 
flesh and blisters. 

As we went sauntering around the campus, the boys and girls of Southwest 
were walking past us in groups and pairs, or all by themselves, engrossed in a 
paper or in meditation. They were a motley-looking crowd. The boys were 
dressed in a great varicty of garments ranging from long Chinese gowns to 
more or less unusual combinations of foreign-style jackets, shirts, sweaters and 
trousers. The girls, looking neater than the boys, were wearing simple Chinese 
cotton dresses, and they had bobbed hair. Some even sported high-heeled shoes, 
obviously the only footwear they managed to salvage when they left their 
treaty-port homes. How the high hecls survived the trek is a mystery. 

Southwest now has five colleges—arts, science, law, enginecring and normal 
training. Engineering has the largest enrollment, especially the mechanical 
and electrical branches. 


TOWARD CHINAS TOMORROW 


“It is the safest bet if you are thinking of your career,” Jimmy explained, 
“and it gives you a chance to help build China’s future. The government en- 
courages us to take up engineering. All the graduates are snapped up right 
away and some of the boys have three or four offers before they leave school. 
They go into heavy industries and communications and all sorts of reconstruc- 
tion work. Economics is next. Most of the graduates get pretty good jobs with 
the government and the banks; China necds plenty of trained accountants 
and statisticians. Arts is deserted, more or less’"—Jimmy grinned—“I suppose 
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in some of those philosophy classes the prof has to spend the time twiddling 
his thumbs and talking to himself.” 

It was different with the girls, he said. The majority of them, it seems, en- 
visage secretarial carcers. Of the few hundred girl students now enrolled at 
Southwest most take up accounting or English, hoping to get in with the gov- 
ernment or an industrial concern. Some study electrical engincering, which 

may land them a job in broadcasting, and there are a few in poetry and philos- 
ophy. “I gucss they figure on getting married sooner or later, anyway,” Jimmy 
said, grinning again. There are probably more budding romances on the cam- 
pus now than ever before. Both boys and girls are lonesome and homesick 
and they form attachments easily. 

The girls, however, are not butterflies. They are tough, two-fisted patriots 
who voluntarily forsook the easier life of the coastal citics for the impecunious 
freedom of the interior. 

They are litde blockade runners in their own right who braved Japanese 
scntries and walked out of the occupied zone, singly Or in pairs, roughing it 
all the way west. They have earned their independence the hard way and 
their equi ality with the boys is unchallenged, an achicvement implying an ad- 
vance of centuries when you consider that in many cases their mothers still 
have bound feet and cover up their faces on mecting a stranger. 

Two or three late classes were going on and, as the mud-hut classrooms 
would not hold all the students, the overflow members were lined up outside, 
listening through the open windows and taking notes with paper braced 
against one another's backs. Daisies were in bloom in some filled-in bomb 
craters. The craters were Icft by a special visit twenty-seven Japanese bombers 
vaid the campus in 1941. Near by, a basketball game was in full swing. On 
the whole, Jimmy told me, there was little me for such extra-curricular ac- 
tivilics. 

“You've got to keep your nose to the grindstone al] the me,” he said. “This 
isn’t like the old days.” On the entire campus | did not sce anyone who seemed 
to be dawdling. 

We looked into the library, a large barnlike affair with a hard mud floor. 
Dozens of black crows noisily coasted around in the air space or perched ag- 
gressively on bookcases and tables. Most of the chairs were occupied and 
everybody seemed completely absorbed in his books and notes. Nobody seemed 
to notice the crows. Apparently a good many students were doing their home- 
work here, as the dormitories were overcrowded. The trouble was, Jimmy said, 
that most of them had to wait their turn for hours before they could get the 
book they wanted. 

“Look at those shelves; it is all we’ve got,” he said. “Naturally, we had to 
leave our library behind and could bring only what we could carry in our 
hands. Before the Burma Road was cut we were able to obtain some books 
from abroad, contributions from our friends in America and England. Now 
we can’t get anything. Along the Burma Road of the air, books get the lowest 
priority, and I guess that is right too.” 

The intellectual blockade to which Free China is subjected is, in many re- 
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spects, worse than the economic blockade. While the shortage of fuel, goods 
and machinery paralyzes industries and communications and sends prices sky- 
rocketing, the dearth of standard textbooks, technical books and_ periodicals 
eats away at China’s substance in a more subtle, Icess obvious way. It affects 
the youth which will be charged with the Herculean task of postwar recon- 
struction, and thus does incalculable harm to the China of tomorrow. 

“We don’t even get American papers and magazines that might tell us what 
goes on in the rest of the world,” said Jimmy Sun. “Twenty of us have to 
share one book. It slows up everything. Last spring, a a volume of aerodynamics 
arrived from the United States. How do you imagine we received it? Torn 
up into sheets, and mailed in a dozen cnvclopes!” 

What goes for the library goes for the laboratories of Southwest. The uni- 
versity arrived in Kunming empty-handed and the cquipment it could get by 
mail order before the doors shut tight would hardly meet the requirements 
of a small-town middle school. I went through some of the labs in the chem- 
istry department and found them pathetic in their extreme inadequacy, their 
crude improvisations and their flimsy makeshift. But they were also inspir- 
ing, because it must have taken a good deal of imagination to create some 
of the apparatus I saw. Old bottles, wooden crates, wire and plenty of good- 
natured, stubborn Chinese mule sense went into the improvising of the equip- 
ment. Jimmy himself, who wants to be a designer of airplanes and who some- 
times dreams of a job with one of the commercial air lines in a peaccful, re- 
organized China, cannot get the textbooks and modcls he needs. His depart- 
ment has, however, a wind tunnel for flight experiments. 

At six the dinner bell rang. Immediately, everyone started walking briskly 
toward the refectory. Only two meals are served and the students have to rush 
if they want to get enough. We arrived in plenty of time. The dining room 
was another barn equipped with a large number of rather dilapidated tables, 
but there wasn’t a single chair, as Southwest is too poor to provide them. So 
the students stand up while they gobble their meals, which consist usually of 
rice and some vegetables. Those who hope to get a second helping of rice have 
to finish the first in a hurry, while there is still something left in the large rice 
trough in the center of the hall. Fist fights for the privilege of scraping the 
bottom of the barrel are a frequent occurrence. 

There is no such thing as a balanced diet and the food is deficient both in 
vitamins and in calories. Eggs, at four Chinese dollars apiece, are out. To get 
more vitamins, the students are encouraged to eat peanuts, or simply to ex- 
pose their bodies to the strong Yunnan sun. On red-lettcr days or special 
occasions the students’ food-purchasing committee obtains an additional allow- 
ance for meat, but lately, with the meat price way up, the allowance hasn’t 
been enough to get a pound of pork for each table of eight. Southwest Associ- 
ated University is broke. War and inflation have melted down to nothing 
whatever funds there were. As a government university it is supported by 
the Ministry of Education in Chungking, but prices nowadays rise so rapidly 
that the budget cannot keep up with them. In the beginning it took $600, 
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Chinese currency, to put up one of the mud huts on the campus. Today the 
same structure would cost $25,000. 

The students, as a result of the poor diet, arc undernourished, weak and 
irritable. When one of them falls sick it takes him twice as long to recover as 
it should, at his age. There is no resistance to Kunming fever—a mild type 
of typhus—and to “tuberculosis. Because of limited hospital facilities, only ad- 
vanced cases of t.b. receive attention. Malaria is common and often fatal. Re- 
cently the death rate from typhoid fever has been alarmingly high. The 
students tire easily and have little pep. Every time a public meeting is held 
on the campus a few will faint before it is over, from weakness. 

Hand in hand with the decline of the students’ health goes a deterioration 
of scholastic standards. The students seem fatigued when they turn up for their 
seven o'clock classes in the morning. There is no freshness or vitality in their 
approach to the problems presented to them during the day. Their grasp, as 
well as their memory, is slipping. Besides, teaching has become more of a 
word-of-mouth proccss, as it is not always possible to tell a student to go and 
look something up in the reference books. Though professors still flunk poor 
students in a desperate attempt to maintain the traditional high level of scholar- 
ship, there is an increasing degree of lenicncy. It seems almost unduly harsh 
to prolong a student’s wretched existence on the campus. 

With the constant progress of starvation, it is only natural that students’ 
minds turn to food more readily than to knowledge. Those who get their 
fingers on a few $100 bills cannot resist the temptation to go into business. A 
few enterprising youngsters run restaurants and cigarette stands, or have gone 
into partnership with outside friends owning tea shops, beauty parlors and 
second-hand-clothing stores downtown. Others may take a lengthy leave of 
absence to engage in the smuggling trade between Free and Occupied China. 
But the great majority are poor as temple mice. They have no income of 
their own, cannot obtain funds from their families in the occupied zone and 
must depend on subsidies paid out by the university. Southwest has long 
ceased to charge tuition fees. “They can’t pay us anything; we've got to pay 
them,” a member of the scholarship committee told me. These days, two out 
of three students are supported by the university. 

Jimmy Sun himsclf receives a meager scholarship, just barely enough to pay 
for his board. When he applied for it, the expensive tweed suit which he had 
brought from Peking almost tripped him up, but he succeeded in convincing 
the committee that it had been acquired in the good old days. 

After dinner we had hot cakes in a small co-operative cafeteria run by some 
students in a corner of the campus and Jimmy was replying to my questions 
with surprising candor. He said: “I envy the youth in America and Britain 
and Russia. They all seem to be right in the thick of things, taking an active 
part in the war. Here in China we cannot help feeling that we are left alto- 
gether outside the national effort. Frankly, many of us are puzzled and 
bewildered.” 

Conscription, in spite of government pronouncements and threats, has not 
yet reached into the campus. When it does, students will be put into uniform 
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as staff and technical officers rather than for combat duty. Up to now, students 
have joined the armed forces only in rare instances. To understand their atti- 
tude of seeming indifference, one must remember the age-old Chinese social 
stigma attached to soldiering. “Why use good iron for nails—why use good 
men for soldiers?” In a country inhabited by more people than any other na- 
tion on earth, there never was a shortage of manpower; there always were so 
many “others” to do the fighting and dying. Scholars, enjoying the highest 
social privileges, were precious as crown jewels. They were few, and they had 
to be protected and preserved; if too many of them were killed, the future 
of the nation was at stake. Today, from what I have seen of China’s peasant 
army, I find it difficult to envisage university people in its ranks. They would 
not fit in. But many of those whom I talked to hope to get in before the war 
is over, and there is little doubt that the government will mobilize these latent 
forces as soon as the general level of the army is raised sufhciently. 

A number of steps have already been taken with a view to integrating the 
students into the war effort. During their summer vacations, some of them go 
about touring the country, under government guidance, doing propaganda 
and educational work and acquainting the illiterate masses with the problems 
of this war. Others work on farms, helping with the harvest. Hundreds have 
left their classrooms and gone into active service as radio operators or as 
interpreters accompanying the Chinese and American forces in the China- 
Burma-India theater. Graduate students serve as high-grade technicians with 
China’s few mechanized units. All graduates of medical and pharmaceutical 
institutions must now serve with the public-health administration of the gov- 
ernment for at least two years before they can go into private practice. A 
beginning has been made, and the governmental effort to make the student 
war-conscious is expanding. 

Stull, the absence of a feeling of active partnership with other public and 
private bodies in molding the destiny of the Chinese nation is a terrific 
problem. It comes as an anticlimax after three decades of turbulent political 
agitation on the campuses of prewar China. Ever since modern education did 
away with the old imperial examination system at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, Western ideas, especially those of Rousseau and Darwin, have had their 
effect on the impressionable minds of Chinese youngsters. A new urge to do 
things and to do things better, a new social consciousness which had no roots 
in Chinese tradition, fired the hearts of students all over China. It manifested 
itself in riots, street demonstrations, boycotts and strikes and, greatly intensified 
since World War I, accompanied the political acts of official China like the 
throb of distant drums. 

Peking National University, one of the three constituents of Southwest, 
was in the forefront of the movement. Its students had a reputation of being 
highly political-minded, with radical if not revolutionary leanings, ready to 
start a better world at the drop of a hat. The predominant tendency, however, 
was nationalism. In the decade before the present war, each new Japanese 
encroachment on China’s sovereignty was greeted by outbreaks of violence 
and noisy disapproval on the part of the Chinese students. They clamored 
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for war. One does not easily forget the tense weeks after Japan’s invasion 
of Manchuria in 1931, when incensed students seized locomotives and railroad 
trains for a “march on Nanking,” where they encamped on the steps of the 
national government, trying to prevail upon Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
to declare war on Japan. 

Today, the student movement is dormant. To be sure, with the outbreak of 
the War of Resistance in the summer of 1937, one of its foremost aims—“hit 
back at the enemy”—was fulfilled. But there arc other reasons for the dead 

calm on the campus, reasons which may have something to do with the intel- 

lectual boredom that seems to have settled over China in recent years. Once 
or twice in the last six years, the old spirit flared up again in sporadic demon- 
strations against things or doings the students found objectionable, and it is 
probably safe to predict a spiritual rejuvenation after the war. 


THE ROUGHI ROAD TO LEARNING 


“We do quite a bit of talking on the campus,” Jimmy told me, “and there 
is plenty in what we talk about in our bull sessions that isn’t exactly fit for 
publication.” 

“Any communists among you?” I asked bluntly. 

“Hardly any, and I am telling you the truth. Some of us think that the Reds 
have made a good contribution to the war effort, but their political program 
is too negative to appeal to us. For one thing, it is diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of our alma mater, which is liberalism and individualism in a 
Anglo-Saxon tradition. Another thing you must not forget,” he continued, ‘ 
that Generalissimo Chiang is very popular with the kids. The students ay 
have fought him ten years ago because he seemed to be procrastinating and 
appeasing all the time, but now we know that he used those years for careful 
preparations. After all, we are good patriots. We want to see China remain 
united, and we pin our hopes on our present government, which has prom- 
ised to give the people full democracy after the war.” 

However, poverty, not politics, remains the keynote at present; how to keep 
alive is the main problem of Southwest Associated. Starving students are 
taught by starving professors. If you want to sec something new in the way 
of a design for living, you visit the Southwest professors in their homes. As 
there is no room on the campus and as rents in Kunming today are beyond 
the reach of scholars, some members of the faculty have taken up quarters 
for themselves and their familics in near-by villages. Transportation to the 
campus, in most instances, is not available and, to avoid a daily walk of 
several hours, a number of professors have arranged for half-weekly teaching 
schedules which allow them to spend three days of the week in their one- 
room farmhouse domiciles and the remainder in Kunming, where somebody 
always manages to put up an extra cot for them. Those who have to stay near 
the campus, because of the heavy work they carry, live in peculiar circum- 
stances which have a touch of dime-novel romance. 

The head of the political science department, for example, has made him- 
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self at home in the gatekeeper’s shack of an old graveyard outside the West 
Gate. Here he lives comfortably, strolling amongst the tombs in his leisure 
time, pruning the trees and bushes and enjoying the view of the blue moun- 
tain range beyond the lake which reminds him of the Western Hills he could 
see from his study in Peking. “A few years from now, when I have settled 
down in Peking again, 1'll probably be homesick for this,” he told me. 

Inside the old town, many professors, including some department heads, 
have turned the private theater of a former war lord into a dormitory for 
themselves, using the auditorium as a common living room, the stage as a 
parlor, and the stalls and boxes as bedrooms. They told me they derived a 
good deal of inspiration from the red-and-golden splendor of their dramatic 
abode. Five nationally famous scholars share the royal box, where I found 
them scated on their cots, looking like characters out of a Walt Disney fantasy, 
half-buried, as they were, by a maze of books, manuscripts, ink bottles, tobacco 
pouches, cardboard boxes and soiled laundry. 


THE AMERICAN TRADITION 


The plight of the professors is as alarming as that of the students. Their 
salaries, including rice subsidies and special allowances, buy scarcely two thirds 
of the bare essentials needed by themselves and their families. They have used 
up the modest savings which they brought along in their pockets when they 
first arrived from Peking. They have sold their extra clothes and cven some 
of their books. Some have taken on outside work such as private teaching 
jobs, translations, newspaper and magazine writing. All are undernourished, 
gray-faced and sickly. Yet they carry on in a spirit 1 could not help admiring 
tremendously. 

“We have a mission to fulfill,” one of the inhabitants of the royal box said 
to me, “and I personally should consider anyone who quits now a deserter. 
You see, more than half of the entire faculty, including all the deans and 
practically everyone teaching E nglish, engineering and economics, are gradu- 
ates of American universities. It is up to us to carry the torch.” 

America, to those half-starved men of letters, is the hope that keeps their 
souls alive. American influence has long been a dynamic factor in Chinese 
education. 

“We depend on you for spiritual guidance, just as our armies depend on 
you for planes and equipment,” I was told by Dr. Chiang Monlin, president 
of Peking National University and former minister of education. Doctor 
Chiang (California ’12, Ph.D., Columbia), one of the outstanding figures in 
Chinese letters, now serves as a membcr of the Southwest presidium. The 
same trend of thought was expressed by Dr. Y. C. Mci, president of Tsing 
Hua, who shares his authority on the campus, and the words of the two presi- 
dents were echoed by everyone I talked to. 

Jimmy Sun, after finishing his work in the Department of Acronautical 
Engineering, is looking forward to passing the stiff scholarship examination 
that will send him on his way to the United States. There he expects to take 
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advanced courses in aviation design and perhaps work in an aircraft plant in 
California. His trip across, incidentally, will give him his first airplane ride. 
When he returns to China, he hopes to be “more of an adult,” as he puts it. 
America, he feels, can solve some of his problems and dispel some of his 
doubts, forging him into a hard, useful link in China’s postwar reconstruc- 
tion front. 

He is not afraid of coming back “Americanized.” “The line,” he says, 
not betwecn East and West, but between the old and the new. The China of 
tomorrow will be a China led by the kids you see on the campus today. And, 
believe me, if we don’t die of starvation before the war is over, we'll be quali- 
fied to assume leadership.” 


EDWIN R. EMBREE (2. 1883), @ Nebraskan by birth, was educated at 


Yale and for some time associated with that unt- 
versity as editor of its alumni weekly, as registrar, and finally as appointments 
secretary (1907-17). An early interest in writing (he had been a reporter for a 
time) led him to contribute articles to various magazines and to write books with 
marked concentration on race study: American Negroes—A Handbook (1942) is 
typical. A frequent contributor to periodicals and a consistent campaigner for better 
knowledge of man via applied sociology, Mr. Embree eventually became a vice- 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, and is now President of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. 


CAN COLLEGE GRADUATES READ? 


HE STUDENT and His Knowledge,” a publication recently issued by 

the Carnegie Foundation, is the most devastating report yet to appear 

on higher education in America. While this survey was centered on the 
schools and colleges of Pennsylvania, it may be regarded as giving a fair pic- 
ture of education throughout the nation. The careful and intensive studies, 
made over a ten-year period, included tests in the many phases of education 
and were designed to discover not only the amount of useful information 
acquired by students during the college years but their progress in intelligence 
and understanding. 

The results of the study may well undermine the mystical faith which we 
in America have had in formal education. We gave expression to that faith 
by building schools and colleges beyond those of any country in human his- 
tory and by sending our children not only to school but also to college and 
university in numbers beyond the dreams—or nightmares—of any other na- 


“Can College Graduates Read?” from The Saturday Review of Literature, July 16, 1938. Re- 
printed by permission of the publishers. 
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tion. Almost all eligible children are enrolled in elementary schools. And in 
addition nearly seven million young people are in high schools. This is a 
high school enrollment of more than two-thirds of all the young people of 
high school age and is four or five times the percentage of secondary school 
attendance ever achieved by such enlightened countries as England, France, or 
Germany. In fact, more children are in high schools in America than in all 
the rest of the world put together. Another million and a quarter American 
students are enrolled in those pleasant custodial halls hopefully referred to as 
institutions of higher Icarning. We had fondly dreamed that our children 
would come out of this great educational mill filled not only with informa- 
tion but with insight and understanding. 

The study of Pennsylvania schools and colleges indicates that by and large 
students are not cven getting much information, let alone wisdom. The tests 
proved, among other things, that there is little relation between the time spent 
at college and the intelligence or achievement records of students. Though 
on the average college seniors made higher scores than sophomores, twenty- 
eight per cent of the seniors did not do as well as second year students and ten 
per cent had lower scores than the average high school senior. It is distressing 
to learn of the high percentage of brilliant high school graduates who do not 
go to college as compared with the average who do, for in the tests more than 
half of the high school students who were to continue their formal education 
had lower scores in the intelligence and English tests than twenty-five per 
cent who were not planning to go to college. Even more distressing is the 
revelation that those college graduates who plan to become teachers are not 
only less well equipped for these important posts than most of their class- 
mates, but that seven per cent of them made lower scores than thirty-six per 
cent of the high school pupils. 

But the most appalling item in this Carnegie report is a study of students 
at a single college. Of some fifty brilliant freshmen followed throughout their 
course, more than two-thirds knew less at the end of junior year than they did 
during their first year. They had less accurate information and their insights 
and understanding had been blunted. Scholasticism, routine, and mediocrity 
had done their perfect work. Commenting on the progressive degradation of 
these brilliant entering students, the report says: 


The fact that minds of this caliber had been obliged through two years to adjust 
their stride and intellectual sympathies to colleagues, and probably even to some 
instructors, who were inferior to themselves, cannot have been without its sinister 
effect. These students obviously had no intellectual purpose or stimulus appropriate 
to their ability. Although as freshmen they were already beyond that intellectual 
level at which the college could serve them effectively, they were obliged to use 
their wits elsewhere and mark time academically for three more years until the 
calendar should release them. 


This whole report is so damning that it compels educators not only to gasp 
but to try to do something to correct the present evils. Many ideas will be 
presented and it will be well to give free play to all reasonable suggestions. 
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No single formula is apt to solve the manifold problems of education. In 
fact, one of the present evils is that we have supposed that fixed rules and 
standards and courses could accomplish the very delicate business of education. 

My own belief is that a major aspect of sound education is reading. If chil- 
dren learn to read fluently and understandingly, they have acquired the finest 
of the intellectual tools. If these young people will then proceed to read, they 
will take care of the greater part of their own education. 

Learning to read is an astonishingly delicate and complicated business. It 
does not consist simply of learning to spell words or to pronounce syllables. 
It consists chiefly in learning to grasp the quaint symbols of the alphabet in 
such a way that meaning is conveyed by means of the printed page from the 
author to the reader. Mechanical skill in reading is a first and essential step, 
but reading actually takes place only after the ‘initial mechanics is mastered 
and after the individual begins to get pleasure and understanding from the 
printed page. 

Even in the teaching of the mechanics of reading there must be a close 
connection between what the child already knows and what is conveyed to 
him through written words. This is another way of saying that education 
must have a very close rclation to the life of the pupil. Much of the failure 
both in school and college comes from the fact that we so quickly allow 
learning to run into scholasticism. Neither the ability to read nor any other 
kind of learning is an end in itself. Walues come only as education tends to 
enrich the lives of the students and the society of which they are a part. 
All this seems self-evident, yet waves of argument in behalf of scholastic 
studies constantly sweep over the country. Schools and colleges are urged from 
time to time to ignore all current life and to return, for example, to the frag- 
mentary learning of Greece or to the scholastic exercises of the Middle Ages 
—to “courses,” and “credits,” and “lessons.” 

Even the elementary schools easily fall into scholasticism, that is, into rote 
learning. In work with little rural schools in Southern states I have run 
on to astonishing examples of this rote learning. In a little school just outside 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, the teacher had been hearing a class read a lesson 
on birds in one of the standard textbooks. To drive home a point from the 
lesson, she asked a boy, “When do the robins come?” 

The pupil answered promptly, “In the fall.” 

“Now, Jimmie,” urged the teacher, “read the lesson carefully again.” 

After he had droned out the text a second time, she said chcerily, “Now, 
Jimmic, when do the robins come?” 

More hesitantly and sullenly he answered again, “The robins come in the 
fall.” 

“James, James,” shouted the teacher. “Read that lesson again. Now tell me 
when do the robins come?” 

Almost in tears the boy finally answered, “The robins come in the spring.” 

And so they do—in Boston, where the text was written. But in Louisiana, 
just in order to avoid the northern winter, they come in the fall, as the boy 
well knew. Here we had an all too frequent combination of a stupid teacher, 
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who was intent on grinding out a “lesson,” and a textbook unadapted to the 
region. The result must have been either to destroy the boy’s confidence in his 
own common sense, or, morc likely, to break down completely his respect for 
book learning. 

In its very earliest stages reading must have something to do with the lives 
of the children. As the school process continucs, the child will become edu- 
cated in direct ratio not to the amount of rote learning which is crammed 
into him but to the opportunities offered to him for general reading. 

The wider the child's reading the better. There is no need to censor or direct 
his literary pursuits. The thing is to let him read whatever he finds interesting. 
He will quickly set his own standards if only he begins to get enjoyment and 
satisfaction from books. I have seen many cases where children were reading 
avidly what appeared to their parents to be trash, yet in a few years, making 
their own selections, these children were reading not only much more than 
their parents but books which, by anyone's standard, were far above the aver- 
age of thcir parents’ reading. 

The present tendency to provide all schools with at least small collections 
of supplementary texts and stories is probably the most cffective movement 
in modern education. And the trend toward letting the student educate him- 
self by ample reading and study in well-stocked libraries is a similarly wise 
movement in higher education. Lessons and lectures do not give a student 
anything that would compare in value, in understanding, even in informa- 
tion, with the knowledge he can obtain by consulting for himscl{ and on his 
own initiative the works of the masters. | believe that if children were taught 
to read properly and if secondary schools and colleges, instead of teaching 
“courses,” encouraged and developed a love of reading, a situation such as that 
reported in Pennsylvania could not exist. 

What I have been saying about reading in the carly years applies with even 
greater force to college education. The difference between good and bad 
teaching is largely the degree to which the teacher eliminates himself, and 
inspires the student to do his own study and thus to accomplish his own edu- 
cation. This has been recognized in the laboratory more than in the library. 
Students of chemistry or biology are expected as a matter of course to work 
out their own problems, observing growth and reaction from the plants and 
animals and chemicals they use in thcir own experiments. Only in this way 
is the study of science anything more than the rote learning of fixed formulae 
which in themselves may be as poor intellectual equipment as superstitions 
and old wives’ tales. Good teachers—there are still too few—are secing simi- 
larly that in the subjects other than science the student gains nothing by 
being stuffed with facts. In this highly complex world there are few fixed 
and dogmatic answers to any questions. Education, even during the college 
years themselves, is sterile if it simply pumps information into the none-too- 
receptive brain of the student. And if college is to be thought of as prepara- 
tion for life, then the student must be lured into finding things out for him- 
self, using the teacher simply as guide and counselor. 

My college days go back to that distant era when William Graham Sumner 
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was teaching at Yale and I had the great good fortune to study with him. His 
lectures were interesting and inspiring. But the best thing he did for me— 
and for hundreds of Yale men—was to open up to us the vistas of diverse 
social systems all over the world. He lured us into balancing the quaint habits 
of Samoan chiefs and dancing girls against the equally quaint habits of New 
Haven bankers and debutantes. He sent us scurrying to the libraries to read 
about the Fijians, the Papuans, and the Hottentots, about British peers, French 
raconteurs, and German savants. He inspired many of us to get to remote 
spots of the globe as soon as we could and observe for ourselves the fascinating 
ways of life which people had built up for themselves about the world. 

Old Professor Thomas Seymour did something of the same thing for my 
generation at Yale by teaching Greek not simply as cross-word puzzles in 
translation but as a door to the culture and literature of this amazingly crea- 
tive people. He kept many of us digging in the library for days because he 
told us—with restrained illustrations--that most of the skits in modern bur- 
lesque shows were based on the Comedies of Aristophanes. After prolonged 
and fascinating research we found that they were. 

It has been said that one of the faults of organized education is that the 
teacher asks the questions, whereas in normal life it is the child and the 
growing youth who is always doing the asking. And it is the business of the 
college, the Carnegie report states, to increase rather than to suppress the num- 
ber of the students’ guestions. The customary procedure, however, “puts 
[the student] to bed like a troublesome child by safely tucking him into fixed 
courses which he can neither hasten nor retard and from which there is no 
escape. Since he is expected to accept these as they develop, it too often occurs 
that his curiosity is effectually stilled and his real enthusiasms are gradually 
diverted to extracurricular concerns in which his own initiative is permitted 
to count.” Certainly true education procecds as the curiosity of the student 
is stirred to desire ever greater and greater knowledge and is impelled to 
reflect and assimilate so that his information may be leavened by under- 
standing. 

The Carnegie report, by a systematic survey of the schools and colleges of a 
whole state, gives damning evidence that there are all too few instances of 
this kind of education. It makes vehement protest against the rigid course 
system which gives a student not knowledge and intelligent understanding 
but disconnected bits of unrelated information. One of the great evils of our 
system of education, the report states, is the building of the college curriculum 
around the “average” student when in reality there is no average but a large 
number of individuals of different grades of intelligence and ability. Each of 
these students should and must be given the opportunity and the privilege of 
developing himself unrestricted by what the “average” can or cannot do. The 
fundamental conclusion of the study, therefore, is that the object of the 
college or of any other educational institution must be the self-education of 
the student. 

As a basis for aid to this self-education, the report suggests four essentials: 
(1) The college should have knowledge of the student’s mental, physical, and 
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social attainments so that he may be understood and helped. (2) It should 
prepare, in the light of the student’s own goal, a tentative forecast of what he 
can hope to achieve. (3) It should make provision for the right kind of teach- 
ing—if and as the student himself finds it necded—and for libraries and 
laboratories which he may use at his convenience. (4) It should provide for 
regular measurement and analysis of his progress in knowledge and of his 
character and disposition. 

I heartily agree to this four-point program, though it is going to be terribly 
hard to put it into effect in our large institutions which are accustomed to 
mass production by routine lectures, assignments in texts, and periodic tests as 
to the quantity of information acquired. Until the coming of the millennium 
when schools and colleges, as advocated in this report, will be working with 
the individual needs of the students, 1 suggest that a large part of the desired 
result may be obtained by concentrating on point three, by throwing the bur- 
den of education from the teacher to the student. In broad fields of learning 
the student may well be left to dig out knowledge for himself from the library 
and the laboratory, the faculty being regarded as aides and assistants to the 
student rather than as taskmasters to him. A number of colleges are doing 
this now. Swarthmore is increasingly following this plan for her honor stu- 
dents; the Harvard reading periods and the programs of several experimental 
colleges are in this direction. 

It may be true that many boys and girls now in American colleges are not 
sufficiently intelligent or responsible to take initiative in their own education. 
If so the sooner that fact is brought into the open and a divorce effected 
between these uncongenial parties the better. For if a person cannot take a 
leading part in his own education at the higher levels, no power on earth can 
do it for him. A great part of the congestion and confusion in American col- 
leges is caused by the attempt to force education into masses of students who 
are incapable or unwilling to receive it. The best measure of the student’s 
capacity to be educated is his ability to read and study for himself. 

Of course reading does not cover the whole of the development of a well- 
rounded individual. Skill and expression in many lines are desirable, especially 
in these days of increasing leisurc. But so far as intellectual attainment goes, 
books are the great tools. Reading is the greatest of the commandments in edu- 
cation: reading for pleasure, reading for information, reading for understand- 
ing and insight into personal and social problems. Books and more books in 
the schools and in the homes are the surest way to produce an educated nation. 





H. L. MENCKEN (2. 1880) would doubtless label himself a newspaper- 


man, for he has seldom been out of carshot of the roar 
of the press, particularly that of the Baltimore Sun. A whole gencration of Ameri- 
cans, however, will best remember him for the pitiless wony which characterized 
his attacks on the more glaring absurdities of the American scene. Teamed with 
George Jean Nathan, uith whom he had been associated on The Smart Set, he 
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launched The American Mercury im 1924 and continued as its editor until 1933. 
If some of his earlier work seems dated today, the reason may be found in the 
fact that he laughed many of our stupidities out of existence. Salty, unconven- 
wonal, extremely articulate, Mencken has exhibited an energy and versatility seen 
to advantage in such works as the sertes of Prejudices; Treatise on the Gods; 
the scholarly American Language; and recently, a New Dictionary of Quotations 
on Historical Principles. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


HE FIRST Englishman to notice an Americanism sneered at it aloofly, 

thus setting a fashion that many of his countrymen have been follow- 

ing ever since. He was one Francis Moore, a rufan who came out to 
Georgia with Oglethorpe in 1735, and the word that upset him was bluff, 
in the sense of “a cliff or headland with a broad precipitous face.” He did 
not deign to argue against it; he simply dismissed it as “barbarous,” appar- 
ently assuming that all Englishmen of decent instincts would agree with him. 
For nearly a century they scem to have done so, and db/aff lingered sadly 
below the salt. When it was printed at all in Great Britain it was set off by 
sanitary quotation marks, or accompanied by other hints of deprecation, as 
rubberneck, hot spot and nerts are accompanied today. But then, in 1830, the 
eminent Sir Charles Lyell used it shamelessly in the first volume of his 
monumental “Principles of Geology,” and from that day to this it has been a 
perfectly respectable if somewhat unfamiliar word in England, with a place 
in every dictionary. 

Its history is the history of almost countless other Americanisms. They have 
been edging their way into English since early colonial times, and, for more 
than a century past, in constantly increasing volume, but I can’t recall one 
that didn’t have to run a gantlet of opposition in the motherland, at times 
verging upon the frantic. After the Revolution, that opposition took on the 
proportions of a holy war. Never an American book came out that the Eng- 
lish reviewers did not belabor its vocabulary violently. The brunt of the 
attack, of course, had to be borne by the poetasters of the era—for example, 
Joel Barlow, whose “Columbiad” (1807) loosed a really terrifying geyser of 
abuse. But even the most serious writers got their share—among them, Jeffer- 
son, John Marshall, Noah Webster, and John Quincy Adams. Jefferson’s 
crime was that he had invented the verb to belittle. It was, one may argue 
plausibly, a very logical, useful, and perhaps even nifty word, and seventy- 
five years later the prissy Anthony Trollope was employing it without apol- 
ogy. But when Jefferson ventured to use it in his “Notes on Virginia” (1787) 
“The London Review” tossed and raged in a manner befitting the discovery 
of a brace of duelling pistols beneath the cope of the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, and for several years following its dudgeon was supported virtuously by 
most of the other reviews. “What an expression!” roared the “London.” “It 
may be an elegant onc in Virginia, but for our part, all we can do is to guess 
at its meaning. For shame, Mr. Jefferson! Freely, good sir, will we forgive 
all your attacks, impotent as they are illiberal, upon our national character; 
but for the future spare—O spare, we besecch you, our mother-tongue!” 

The underscoring of guess was a fling in passing at another foul American- 
ism. It was the belief of most Englishmen then, as it is today, that the use 
of the verb in the sense of to suppose or assume originated in this country. 
It is actually to be found, in that meaning precisely, in “Measure for Meas- 
ure” and “Henry VI”; nay, in Chaucer, Wycliffe, and Gower. But such his- 
torical considerations have never daunted the more ardent preservers of the 
King’s English. When a word acquires an American flavor it becomes anath- 
ema to them, even though it may go back to Boadicea. To advocate offers 
an instructive example. It appeared in English in the dark backward and 
abysm of time, but during the eighteenth century it seems to have dropped 
out of general use, though Burke used it. Towards the end of the century it 
came into vogue in this country, and soon it madc its way back to the land of 
its birth. It was reccived with all the honors proper to an invasion of Asiatic 
cholera. The reviews denounced it as loutish, “Gothic,” and against God, and 
lumped it with to compromut and to happify as proof that civilization was im- 
possible in America, and would be so forevermore. Even Benjamin Franklin, 
returning from England in 1789, was alarmed into begging Noah Webster 
to “reprobate” it, along with to notice, to progress, and to oppose. ‘There is no 
record of Noah’s reply, but it is most unlikely that he did any reprobating, 
for when he began to make dictionaries he included all four verbs, and they 
have been listed in every considerable dictionary published since, whether in 
this country or in England. 

The leader of the heroic struggle to keep Americanisms out of Britain, in 
its early stages, was the celebrated William Gifford, editor of “The Quar- 
terly Review.” Gifford was a killer in general practice, and his savage assaults 
on Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats are still unpleasantly remembered. He was 
the first magazine editor in history to make the trade pay, and when he died 
in 1828 he left £25,000 and was buried in Westminster Abbey. One of his 
major spccialties was the villainousness of everything American, from politics 
to table manners and from theology to speechways. Among the allegations 
that he either made himself or permitted his contributors to make were these: 
(az) that the Americans employed naked colored women to wait upon them 
at table, (4) that they kidnapped Scotsmen, Irishmen, Hollanders, and Welsh- 
men and sold them into slavery, and (¢c) that they were planning to repu- 
diate the English language altogether, and adopt Hebrew in its place. This 
last charge, as it flew from tongue to tongue, acquired variorum readings. 
One of them made the new American language an Indian dialect, another 
made it Greek, and a third was to the effect that the people of Britain would 
be forced to acquire Greek, thus leaving English to the wicked will of the 
barbaric Yankees. It all sounds idiotic today, bat in 1814 it was taken quite 
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seriousiy by many Englishmen. Gifford was a tyrannical editor and so vastly 
enjoyed slashing his contributors’ copy that Southey once denounced him as 
“a butcherly review-gelder.” But anything that was against the damyankee 
passed his eye unscathed, and he piled up accusations in a manner so shame- 
less that “The North American Review” was moved to protest that if the 
tirade went on it would “turn into bitterness the last drops of good-will to- 
wards England that exist in the United States.” 

In the early Twenties of that century there was some amelioration, and 
when Gifford retired from the “Quarterly” in 1824, voices that were almost 
conciliatory began to be heard. They heaped praises on Niagara Falls, found 
something to commend in Cooper’s “Spy,” and even had kind words for 
the speed and luxuriousness of American canalboats. But my most diligent re- 
searches have failed to uncarth anything complimentary to the American 
language. It continued to be treated as a grotesque and immoral gibberish, 
full of uncouth terms and at war with all the canons of English. Every British 
traveller who came to these shores between the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War had something to say about the neologisms his cars and eyes encoun- 
tered on his tour, and nearly all were constrained to deplore them. Captain 
Basil Hall, who was here in 1827 and 1828, went about in a palpitating daze, 
confounded and outraged by the signs on American places of business. Cloth- 
ing Store he interpreted after long thought, and Flour and Feed Store after 
prayer and soul-searching, but what on earth was a Leather and Finding 
Store? Captain Thomas Hamilton, who followed five years later, found it 
impossible to penetrate to “the precise import” of Dry-Goods Store, and when 
he encountered an establishment offering Hollow Ware, Spiders, and Fire- 
Dogs he gave up in despair. 

Hall was not onc to take it lying down. He decided to call upon Noah 
Webster, whose American Dictionary of the English Language had just 
come out, to find out what the Yankees meant by using the mother tongue 
so cruelly. Webster shocked him by arguing stoutly that “his countrymen had 
not only a right to adopt new words, but were obliged to modify the lan- 
guage to suit the novelty of the circumstances, geographical and political, in 
which they were placed.” The great lexicographer “who taught millions to 
spell but not one to sin” went on to observe judicially that it was “quite 
impossible to stop the progress of language—it is like the course of the Mis- 
sissippi, the motion of which, at times, is scarcely perceptible; yet even then 
it possesses a momentum quite irresistible. Words and expressions will be 
forced into use in spite of all the exertions of all the writers in the world.” 

“But surely,” persisted Hall, “such innovations are to be deprecated ?” 

“I don’t think that,” replied old Noah. “If a word becomes universally 
current in Amcrica, where English is spoken, why should it not take its sta- 
tion in the language?” 

“Because,” declared Hall with magnificent pertinacity, “there are words 
enough already.” 

This heroic dogma is still heard in England, where even native novelties 
are commonly opposed violently, and not infrequently strangled at birth. 
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There seems to be, in the modern Englishman, very little of that ecstasy in 
word-making which so prodigiously engrossed his Elizabethan forebears. 
Shakespeare alone probably put more new words into circulation than all the 
English writers since Carlyle, and they were much better ones. The ideal over 
there today is not picturesque and cxhilarating utterance, but correct and re- 
assuring utterance, and one of its inevitable fruits is that bow-wow jargon 
which Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch describes in “On the Art of Writing” as 
“the medium through which boards of government, county councils, syndi- 
cates, committccs, commercial firms, express the processes as well as the con- 
clusions of their thought, and so voice the reason of their being.” It is, at 
its worst, at least in accord with what are taken to be the principles of English 
grammar, and at its best it shows excellent manners and even a kind of mel- 
lifluous elegance; indeed, the English, taking one with another, may be said 
to write much better than we do—at all events by the standards of the school- 
master. But what they write is seldom animated by anything properly de- 
scribable as bounce. It lacks novelty, variety, audacity. There is little juice in 
it. The reader confronted by it is treated politely and lulled pleasantly, but he 
seldom enjoys the enchantment of surprise. That diligent search for new and 
racy locutions which occupied so much of the work day of Walt Whitman 
and William Dean Howells alike, and is practised so assiduously by scores of 
saucy Andersons and Hemingways, Sandburgs and Saroyans today, 1s car- 
ried on across the ocean by only a few extravagant eccentrics, virtually all of 
whom—for example, James Joyce and Ezra Pound—are non- and even anti- 
Englishmen. The hundred-per-cent English writers, save when they stoop to 
conscious wickedness, seldom depart very far from the jargon of Qluiller- 
Couch. It is by no means a monoply of the classes he named, nor is it re- 
served for solemn occasions. I find it also in my favorite English weekly, the 
“News of the World,” which is devoted principally to sports, the theatres, 
and the more scabrous varieties of crime, and is probably a far better mirror 
of England than the “Times.” When the “News of the World” reports the 
downfall of a rural dean or a raid on a Mayfair night club, the thing is done 
in a style so tight and brittle that nothing to match it is discoverable in this 
country, at least outside the pages of “The Homiletic Review.” “When we 
want to freshen our speech,” Mrs. Virginia Woolf was lately saying, “we bor- 
row from American—poppy-cock, rambunctious, flip-flop, booster, good mixer. 
All the expressive, ugly, vigorous slang which creeps into use among us, first 
in talk, later in writing, comes from across the Atlantic.” 

But whether slang or something better, it always encounters opposition— 
sometimes merely sullen, but at other times extremely violent. At more or less 
regular intervals, war upon the invasion is declared formally, and there en- 
sues a long uproar, with the papers full of choleric letters to the editor. One 
such sharpening of activity was loosed early in 1933, when the chief constable 
of Wallasey, a suburb of Liverpool, reported in alarm that his policemen 
were being called cops by the tougher youngsters of the place, and otherwise 
insulted with blasphemies picked up from American movies. “Of-yeahs,” he 
said, “are frequent in answer to charges, and we are promised shoots-up in 
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the burg | sic] and threatened to be bumped off.” Half the amateur publicists 
who took a hand in the discussion which followed, advocated using the cat on 
the offenders, and the other half demanded that American movies be barred 
from England as intolerable public menaces, like cattle infected with foot- 
and-mouth disease. As usual, the debate ended in philological futilities. Was 
oh yeuh actually Lnglish, even bad English, insane English? Or was it only 
an American borrowing from one of the dialects of the savage Red Indians, 
or maybe from Polish, Pennsylvania Dutch, Gullah, Yiddish, or some other 
such godless and anti- British lingo? No matter! OA yeah continues to flourish 
from the Lizard to Unst, and with it cop flourishes too. The latter, in fact, has 
swept upward from the level of bad boys baiting constables to that of bishops 
following their transcendental occasions. Even before the chief constable of 

Wallasey sounded his cry of “Wolf!” a right reverend father in God had 
been charged before the Farnham (Surrey) magistrates with applying speed- 
cop on a public road to a member of the mobile police. Overhauled in his car, 
so the testimony went, he had demanded, “Are you a speed-cop?” His Lord- 
ship denied with some heat that he had used the term, or anything else so 
unseemly, but the magistrates apparently concluded that he must have let it 
slip, for they took a serious view of his very modest adventure in speeding, 
fined him /10, and suspended his driving license for three months. I give 
his name and dignities as a warning to lesser evildoers. He was the Right 
Reverend Cyril Henry Gelding-Bird, D.ID. (Oxon.), Assistant Bishop of 
Guildford and Archdeacon of Dorking, and a man previously unknown to 
the police. 

Whenever an Americanism comes publicly into question in England, there 
are efforts to track down its etymology, and sometimes the theories offered 
are extremely bizarre. In January, 1935, for example, the London “Morning 
Post” opened its columns to a furious and fantastic discussion of the verb- 
phrase, to get his goat. 1 content myself with one of the explanations: “Among 
the Negroes in Harlem it is the custom for cach houschold to keep a goat to 
act as gencral scavenger. Occasionally one man will steal another's goat, and 
the houschold débris then accumulates to the general annoyance.” The truth is 
that to get Ais goat seems to be of French origin, and in the form of prendre 
sa chévre, philological genealogists have traced it back to the year 1585. But 
whatever is strange and upsetting is put down, in England, to the hellish in- 
genuity of Amcericans—save, of course, when genuine Americanisms are 
claimed as really English. This last happens often enough to give what may 
be called a cockeyed aspect to the perennial pother. In 1934 even the learned 
Dr. C. T. Onions, one of the editors of the great Oxford Dictionary, suc- 
cumbed to the madness by offering to find in the dictionary any alleged 
Americanism that a reporter for the London “Evening News” could name. 
The reporter began discreetly with fresh (in the sense of saucy), to figure (in 
the sense of to believe or conclude), and to grill (in the sense of to question), 
and Dr. Onions duly found them all. But when the reporter proceeded to 
bunkum, the learned editor had to forget conveniently that its progenitor 
was the thoroughly American buncombe, when rake-off followed he had to 
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admit that the earliest example in the dictionary was from an American 
work, and when doloney and nerts were hurled at him he blew up with a 
bang. 

Here, of course, Dr. Onions and his interlocutor ended on the level of slang, 
but there is no telling where they would be if they could be translated to the 
year 2036. Boloney, like to belittle, has the imprimatur of an eminent tribune 
of the people, and is quite as respectable, philologically speaking, as buncombe, 
gerrymander, pork barrel, filibuster, carpetbagger, gag rule, or on the fence.. 
All these came into American from the argot of politics, and got only frowns 
from the schoolmarm, but they are all quite sound American today, and most 
of them have gone into English. As for nerts, it seems to be but one more 
member of an endless dynasty of euphemisms, beginning with zounds and 
coming down to son-of-a-gun, gee, and darn. Darn, like nerts, is an Ameri- 
canism, and Dr. Louise Pound has demonstrated that it descends from eternal, 
which first turned into ¢urnal and then lost its tail and borrowed the head of 
damn. J have heard a bishop use it freely in private discourse, with a waggish 
sprinkling of actual dammns. Son-of-a-gun is now so feeble and harmless that 
the Italians in Amcrica use it as a satirical designation for native Americans, 
who seem to them to fall far behind the Italian talent for profanity and 
objurgation. It is, I believe, a just criticism. Some time ago I was engayed by a 
magazine to do an article on Amcrican and English swearwords. After two 
or three attempts I had to give it up, for I found that neither branch of our 
ancient Frisian tongue could show anything worthy of serious consideration. 
The antinomians of England stick to two or three banal obscenities, one of 
which, 4loody, is obscene only formally, and we Americans seldom get be- 
yond variations of fell and damn. A single Neapolitan boatman could swear 
down the whole population of Anglo-Saxondom. 

Bloody is perfectly innocuous in the United States, and it may be innocuous 
in England also on some near tomorrow—or even more disreputable than it 
is today. There is no predicting the social career of words. Dr. Leonard 
Bloomfield says that even “our word whore, cognate with the Latin carus 
(dear), must have been at one time a polite substitute for some term now 
lost.” Prophecy fails just as dismally when propriety does not come into ques- 
tion. Shakespeare’s numerous attempts to introduce new words, some of 
them his own inventions and others borrowed from the slang of the Bank- 
side, failed almost as often «is they succeeded. He found ready takers for 
courtship, lonely, sportive, multitudinous, hubbub and bump, but his audiences 
would have nonce of definement, in the sense of description, or of citizen as an 
adjective, and both scem strange and uncouth to us today, though all the 
others are as familiar and as decorous as cat or rat. When John Marston used 
strenuous in 1599 it was attacked by Ben Jonson as barbarous, but a dozen 
years later it had got into Chapman’s Homer, and by 1670 it was being used 
by Milton. It remained perfectly respectable until 1900, when Theodore Roose- 
velt announced the Strenuous Life. Both the idea and the term struck the 
American fancy, and in a little while the latter passed into slang, and was 
worn so threadbare that all persons of careful speech sickened of it. To this 
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day it carries a faintly ridiculous connotation, and is seldom used seriously. 
But by 1975 it may be restored to the dignity of psychopath or homoousian. 
No one can say yes with any confidence, and no one can say no. “Even the 
greatest purist,” observes Robert Lynd, “does not object to the inclusion of 
bogus in a literary English vocabulary, though a hundred years ago it was an 
American slang word meaning an apparatus for coining false money. Carpet- 
bagger and bunkant are other American slang words that have naturalized 
themselves in English speech, and mod is an example of English slang that 
was once as vulgar as photo.” 

Three Americanisms borrowed by English to one Briticism come into 
American! The true score, I suspect, is even more favorable to the Yankee as 
word-maker. Down to 1820, according to Sir William Craigie, the trans- 
Atlantic trade in neologisms ran mainly westward, but then it began to shift, 
and today it is very heavily eastward. It would be difficult to recall a dozen 
British inventions that have entered the common American vocabulary since 
the World War, but the number of Americanisms taken into English must 
run to hundreds, and perhaps even to thousands. The American movie and 
talkie, of course, have been responsible for the introduction of many of them, 
but there is something beyond that, and somcthing more fundamental. They 
are adopted in England simply because England has nothing to offer in com- 
petition with the m—that is, nothing so apt or pungent, nothing so good. His 
Lordship of Guildford did not apply speed-cop to that mobile policeman as a 
voluntary act of subversion, born of a desire to shock and insult the realm; he 
let it slip for the single reason that it was an irresistibly apposite and satisfying 
term. And so with all the other Americanisms that challenge and consume 
their British congeners. They win fairly on palpable points and by every rule 
of the game. Confronted by the same novelty, whether in object or in situation, 
the Americans always manage to fetch up a name for it that not only describes 
it but also illuminates it, whereas the English, since the Elizabethan stimulant 
oozed out of them, have been content merely to catalogue it. There was a 
brilliant exemplification of the two approaches in the early days of railways. 
The English, having to name the wedge-shaped fender that was put in front 
of the first locomotives, called it a plough, which was almost exactly what 
it was, but the Americans gave it the bold and racy appellation of cowcatcher. 
For the casting which guides the wheels from one rail to another the English 
coined the depressingly obvious name of crossing-plate; the Americans, set- 
ting their imaginations free, called it a frog. The same sharp contrast appears 
every time there is a call for a new word today. The American movie is obvi- 
ously much better than the English cinema; it is even better English. So is 
radio better than wireless, though it may be Latin, and job-Aolder better than 
public servant, though it is surely literal enough, and shock absorber vastly 
better than anu-bounce clip, and highball than whisky and soda, and bouncer 
than chucker-out, and chain store than multiple shop, and string bean than 
French bean, and union suit than combination. Confronting the immensely 
American rubberneck, Dr. J. Y. T. Greig of Newcastle could only exclaim 
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“one of the best words ever coined!” And in the face of lounge lizard, Horace 
Annesley Vachell fell silent like Sir Isaac Newton on the seashore, over- 
whelmed by the solemn grandeur of the linguistic universe. 

One finds in current American all the characters and tendencies that marked 
the rich English of Shakespeare’s time—an eager borrowing of neologisms 
from other languages, a bold and often very ingenious use of metaphor, and a 
fine disdain of the barricades separating the parts of speech. The making of 
new words is not carried on only, or even principally, to fill gaps in the 
vocabulary; indeed, one may well agree with Captain Hall that “there are 
words enough already.” It is carried on because there survives in the Amcri- 
can something that seems to have faded out of the Englishman: an innocent 
joy in word-making for its own sake, a voluptuous delight in the vigor and 
elasticity of the language. The scarch for the mot juste is an enterprise that 
is altogether too pedantic for him; he much prefers to solve his problem by 
non-Euclidian devices. Hoosegow was certainly not necessary when it ap- 
peared, for we already had a large repertory of synonyms for jail. But when 
the word precipitated itself from the Spanish jzzgado somewhere along the 
Rio Grande it won quick currency, and in a little while it was on the march 
through the country, and soon or late, I suppose, it will produce its inevitable 
clipped forms, Aoose and gow, and its attendant adjective and verb. Corral, 
which entered by the same route in the Forties of the last century, had hatched 
a verb before the Civil War, and that verb, according to Webster’s New Inter- 
national (1934), now has four separate and distinct meanings. Bummer, com- 
ing in from the German, is now clipped to Gum, and is not only noun, verb, 
and adjective but also adverb. Buncombe, borrowed by the English as bun- 
kum, has bred bunco and bunk at home, both of which rove the parts of 
speech in a loose and easy way, and the last of which has issue in the harsh 
verb to debunk, still under heavy fire in England. 

The impact of such lawless novelties upon the more staid English of the 
motherland is terrific. The more they are denounced as heathen and outland- 
ish, the quicker they get into circulation. Nor do they prosper only on the 
level of the vulgate, and among careless speakers. There are constant com- 
plaints in the English newspapers about their appearance in the parliamentary 
debates, and even in discourses from the sacred desk, and they begin to show 
themselves also in belles-lettres, despite the English dislike of new ways of 
writing. Their progress, in fact, is so widespread and so insidious that they 
often pop up in the diatribes that revile them; the Englishman, conquered at 
last, can no longer protest against Americanisms without using them. More- 
over, they are now supported actively by a definitely pro-American party of 
writers and scholars, and though it is still small in numbers, at least compared 
to the patriot band, it shows some distinguished names. The late Robert 
Bridges, Poet Laureate, was an active member of it, and among its other 
adherents are Wyndham Lewis, Edward Shanks, Richard Aldington, and Sir 
John Foster Fraser. Sir William Craigie, perhaps the first of living lexicog- 
raphers, is so greatly interested in the American form of English that he has 
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spent the years since 1925 in a scientific examination of it, and will presently 
begin the publication of an elaborate dictionary. If only because of the greater 
weight of the population behind it, it seems destined to usurp the natural 
leadership of British English, and to determine the general course of the 
language hereafter. But its chief advantage in this struggle is really not the 
numerical one, but the fact that its daring experiments and iconoclasms lie 
in the grand tradition of English, and are signs of its incurable normalcy 
and abounding vigor. 

How far it will move away from the theorizing of grammarians and the 
policing of schoolmarms remains to be scen. They still make valiant efforts to 
curb its wayward spirit, but with gradually diminishing success. When, a few 
years ago, the late Sterling A. Leonard of the University of Wisconsin sub- 
mitted a long series of their admonitions to a committce of educated Ameri- 
cans, including many philologians, he found that opinion was against them 
on that high level almost as decidedly as it was on lower ones. His judges 
favored scores of forms that the school grammars and popular handbooks of 
usage still condemn. Since then a more direct attack upon the conservative 
position has been made by Dr. Robert C. Pooley of the same university. He 
shows that some of the rules laid down with most assurance by pcdants have 
no support in cither history or logic, and are constantly violated by writers 
of unquestionable authority. There have even been rumblings of revolt in the 
conservative camp. The late George Philip Krapp of Columbia, who was 
surcly anything but a radical, was of the opinion that English would undergo 
profound changes in the United States, and that many of them would be of 
such a character that its very grammatical structure would be shaken. Dr. 
George O. Curme of Northwestern University is another eminent grammarian 
who warns his colleagues that the rules they cherish have no genuine author- 
ity, and must be overhauled from time to time. Once they steel themselves 
to that sacrifice of their professional dignity, he says, “it will give a thrill to 
English-speaking students to discover that the English language does not be- 
long to the schoolteacher but belongs to them, and that its future destiny will 
soon rest entirely in their hands.” 

Dr. Curme is always careful to think and speak of American as no more 
than a variation of English. But it must be obvious that, in late years, the tail 
has begun a vigorous wagging of the dog. “The facts that we ought to realize,” 
says Edward Shanks to his fellow Britons, “and that we ignore when we talk 
loftily about Amcricanisms, are that Amcrica is making a formidable contri- 
bution to the development of our language, and that all our attempts to reject 
that contribution will in the long run be vaim” 
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3, Values 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET (1898-1943) is particularly successful in 


his use of both realistic and tmagina- 
tive material inherent in the background of American life. A member of a well- 
known literary family which includes a brother, William Rose, and a sister, Laura, 
he spent his boyhood im California, uwas reared at various army posts, and finally 
acquired three degrees from Yale. From a first volume of dramatic monologues 
written when he was seventeen, Benét went on to build a secure reputation for 
the writing of articles, short stories, and poems; the press notices of his untimely 
death indicated his high position tn American letters. His epic attempt to realize 
the national significance of the Civil War in the long narrative poem John Brown’s 
Body; Ais short story “The Devil and Daniel Webster’’—later made into a moving 
picture; and Sclected Verse (1942) are subjects for investigation by the college 
freshman who its beginning to build a background in modern American literature. 
Fis gatly illustrated volume for children, A Book of Americans (1933), which 
was written in collaboration with his wife, Rosemary, is by no means altogether 
superficial in its interpretation of American history. 


THE POWER OF THE WRITTEN WORD 


HE TITLE of this discussion—the power of the written word—may 
seem a little pretentious. I do not mean it in that way. Words happen 
to be our way of getting to know one another; that is all. Words—and 
the use and recording of words—are one of the few things that justifiably dlis- 
tinguish us from the animals. I have known cats with an interesting and cx- 
tensive vocabulary—very possibly a learned one, for all that I could discern— 
but what they had to say perished with the saying of it. It is only the human 
race, as far as one can know, that is able to record its own past. In our brief 
life, we seem to have a passionate desire to put down what we saw and felt 
and knew—as it was, as it appeared to us—so that later people can know what 
sort of world we lived in and how we felt about it. It is that impulse which 
has made all writers write, from the first poet to the latest novelist. And it 
seems to be built into the human race. 
Why do we do it? There are many reasons. The written word—the word 
set down—is not only a sword and a trumpet for the present but a link which 
binds us to all humanity. When we lose touch with the great words of the 
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past—when they seem meaningless to us and we can make no new good words 
for our own day—then history changes. “No man is an island, entire of itself; 
every man is a picce of the continent, a part of the main. If a clod be washed 
away by the sea, Europe is the less; .. . any man’s death diminishes me be- 
cause I am involved in Mankind. And therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls. It tolls for thee.” 

The words ] have just quoted were written by the great poct and great 
preacher John Donne in the seventeenth century. They appear, more than 
three hundred years later, on a flyleaf of the finest novel of 1940—and so ap- 
posite are they both to the theme of that novel and to our own times that they 
might have been written yesterday. Yes, words do have power, and live on. 

Not only do they live on, but, with time and change, they sometimes gather 
an importance not dreamed of by their first makers. Let me take a rather 
simple sentence—a fairly banal one—such a sentence as “I am a citizen of the 
United States.” Now the actual fact stated there is a fact that most of us take 
for granted. We are used to it—so used that we don’t talk of it. You would 
as soon think of beginning a conversation with the blunt remark, “I am a 
mammal.” And yet, what I say in that particular sentence--“I am a citizen of 
the United States’—has rather more meanings than appear on the surface. 
For if | am a citizen, I am not a slave—and if I am a citizen, I need not be a 
lord. I have a state to which I owe certain rcsponsibilities—and which, at the 
very least, owes certain responsibilitics to me. That may not seem very much, 
but it has taken a good many centuries to establish that much. Neither baron 
nor serf of the Middle Ages knew it. What I say in that one word “citizen” 
represents a dream in men’s minds—a dream as old as the city-states of Greece, 
as new as last weck’s election. That dream has been trampled upon, wiped out 
for dark ages of history—and recurred and recurred again, like the grass grow- 
ing back after drought. To me, it is an essential dream. And yet part of it is 
there in one word. 

Let us take some of the rest of the sentencc—the mere words “United 
States.” Well, of course, we know what the United States means—we know 
it so well that we do not even have to think about it. And yet do we? For it 
took five years of active revolution to make the one word, “States”—twelve 
years of confederation and argument and, later on, four years of Civil War 
to make the word “United” an effective word. When you say those particular 
words—United States—you are not just talking of geography or even of a flag. 
You are talking of an idea in action—an idea as strong, as deeply rooted as 
any that has moved the minds of men—an idea that has been served, at one 
time or another, with singular devotion. I agree that we do not often think 
of it in that particular way. And yet it is there, in the words. And without 
the words, and the thought behind the words, it would not be there. 

It is well to be thoughtful, then, when we use words. For sometimes the 
words that we write down are going to go on in ways that we did not expect 
and of which we could have no foreknowledge. A few men, gathered together 
on a crowded ship, set down and signed the Mayflower Compact—“to combine 
ourselves together in a civil body politick ... for our better ordering ... 
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and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame such just and equal laws 

. . as shall be thought most meet and convenient for the general good of the 
colony.” 

The historians will tell us, and quite correctly, that this particular document 
was an emergency measure for a particular case. It did not mean that the men 
who signed it wanted either a republic or a democracy, as we conceive of 
them, on these shores. It did not mean free speech—it did not mean religious 
tolerance. It merely meant that those few men wanted some sort of workable 
government once they got ashore. And yet once the thing is written down, 
it is written down and the men who come after remember it and put their 
own meanings to it. Once you have said “just and equal laws ... for the 
general good,” you have planted the seed for an unexpected harvest. As Sand- 
burg says—be careful how you use proud words. 

Be careful and yet be bold—for it is the bold words and the direct ones that 
live—and neither a nation nor an art can endure for long in a state of continu- 
ous apology. We have had bold words in the past—we shall have them again. 
There were very bold words in our Declaration of Independence—bold and 
novel words in the Constitution. We do not recognize their boldness because 
we have for so long enjoyed their benefits. And yet certain of these phrases 
have become part of the unconscious stream of our minds—the stream that lies 
at the back of all thought. The boldness is still in them, whenever we wish to 
rediscover it. 

I am not saying, of course, that words will do it all. Any writer knows better 
than that. If at times he is proud of his craft, at other times he is humble 
about it. For he knows as well as anyone how words can be distorted, defaced, 
and misconstrued. And then, he is very fallible. He spends a good deal of time 
creating, as he thinks, a thing of beauty—and discovers, to his annoyance, 
when he has created it that it has six legs and four cars. He may spend a good 
deal of time trying to describe a certain section of life honestly and discover 
that, in the opinion of eminent persons, he has tried to corrupt the public 
morals. Now, it is really very difficult for a writer to corrupt the public morals 
all by himself—even with the best will in the world, he has to have consider- 
able help from his constituency. And, what is worse, such a charge is apt to 
flatter the writer’s vanity, and that isn’t very good for him either. 

No—words will not do it all—and the writer knows that. But sometimes 
they may take the step ahead, the step that means much to today and even 
more to tomorrow. The stone is thrown into the water and the ripples spread 
to far shores. In a troubled time—and ours is a troubled one indeed—it is easy 
to lose heart, to give in, to think there is no solution for the difficulties that 
perplex us. And yet, out of troubled times, the great artists have always looked 
forward. The greatest writers have shown what human life is—they have also 
shown what human life may be. Through their work runs continual wonder 
and continual questioning. Yet through the long roll of time, few of them have 
praised tyranny; most have denounced injustice; few have hated man. 

I think it will continue to be so. And it must be so indeed. We have seen, 
in ae last few years, a dark wave rise from the past to engulf free nations— 
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we have seen a tyranny set out to bind the minds of men such as has not 
bound the minds of men for many ages. Where that tyranny has passed, art 
has ceased. And yet so fearful is that tyranny of the mere power of words that 
it does not—and dares not—allow its subjects to listen to or read the words 
and the books of freedom. Perhaps that one single fact may show as well as 
anything the power of words. 

It remains for those of us who are free, and who mean to stay free, to con- 
sider what words we shall say and how we shall say them. For those of us 
who are interested in the arts know very well, by now, for whom the bell tolls. 
We have heard it toll for men of genius who had no crime but their genius. 
We have talked to distinguished colleagues who have been hunted from nation 
to nation because they refused to abandon that freedom of thought and ex- 
pression which is the creative birthright of every artist. We have scen this 
happen in our time. I do not see how it can leave us untouched, unaffected 
and at easc. 

I do not mean that we should all immediately begin to propagandize, or all 
suddenly join in the singing of a medley of patriotic airs. It is not quite so 
simple a problem as that. I wish it were. It is more a question of thinking 
certain things through. My own generation of writers has recently been the 
target of criticism from a number of angles. That criticism has its justifications. 
We were not wiser than the statesmen or more foreseeing than the prophets. 
We moved with the mood of our time. Yet we did try to tell the truth about 
our time as we saw it—and that I do not regret. 

To the charge of disillusion, we may perhaps plead guilty. We wanted to 
clear the ground, and clear it of bunk and cant. We wanted to enlarge the 
scope of fiction so that it could deal with all sides of life, not just carefully 
selected sectors. We wanted to experiment in new ways of saying things— 
new ways of breaking ground. Any generation that tries to do these things 
is apt to destroy certain illusions. And yet, in so doing, we were neither 
singular nor alone. 

For two moods have been in the mind of America from the very first. From 
the first discoverers, what are “these loathly and savage woods” to one man 
become “these delicious prospects” to another. “The face of nature was a 
weather-beaten face” to the Pilgrims—-but “We sat down and drank our first 
New England water with as much delight as ever we drank drink.” It is this 
double mood of enthusiasm and self-criticism that has made the American 
mind. It shows in the folk songs of the people. For, in the march west, you 
might be singing, “O’er the hills in legions, boys . . . Freedom's bright star”; 
but you might equally well be singing, “Hurrah for Greer County, the land 
of the free,/ The land of the grasshopper, bedbug and flea,/ Vl sing of its 
praise, I'll tell of its fame,/ While starving to death on my government claim.” 
And the double edge shows in the work of Whitman himself. The very 
spokesman of the democratic idea, the man who sang of democracy as few 
have sung of it, could yet write in “Democratic Vistas,” “Never was there 
perhaps more hollowness at heart than at present here in the United States.” 
Did that mean he was lying when he said one thing or lying when he said 
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the other? I do not think so. It meant that he had a concern with the Republic 
as most of our great writers have had a concern—a concern so passionate that 
it saw both faults and virtues. For both laughter and criticism are also part 
of democracy. 

Am I wrong in saying that? Somehow, I do not think so. For democracy 
is often talked about but seldom defined. I will give a very old definition of 
it and it is this: “Democracy, which is a charming form of government, full 
of variety and disorder, and dispensing a sort of equality to equals and un- 
equals alike.” The definition happens to be Plato’s—it might just as well be 
Mr. Dooley’s. It is hundreds of years old and extremely contemporary. It 
would be entircly incomprchensible to Dr. Goebbels. He would not see how 
such a system could possibly work. And yet we have been able to work it 
here in this country for more than a century and a half. 

I recommend it to your attention, because there is this to be said, and said 
in all seriousness. There are those who say or imply—and not only the official 
spokesmen for the totalitarian states—that democracy is dead and finished— 
that the future belongs to another and different concept of man and man’s 
fate. I do not think they know the deep-rooted, inarticulate thing that democ- 
racy is in the lives and hearts of our people. I do not think they realize how 
swiftly, once that deep, inarticulate thing is really threatened, Americans can 
unite and put aside petty concerns and petty quarrels. 1 do not think they 
realize—quite—how well we know what we don’t like. And yet that is some- 
thing written across all our history—somctimes with a jest, sometimes with 
a deeper stain. 

There are others—and this is to me a curious point of view—who suggest 
that because we have a good many automobiles as a nation and go to the 
movies now and then, we have therefore lost the manly virtucs. Women, it 
appears, have feminized us and done us a great deal of damage—though the 
entire abolition of women has not yet been suggested by these critics. Yet that 
would be the logical step. We could all then be extremely manly, until, neces- 
sarily, we perished from the continent in one gencration. I confess I cannot 
follow this particular line of reasoning. No nation has ever yet fallen because 
it treated its women like human beings. Nor is it necessary to be merely a 
hard-fisted brute in order to lead a nation to success. George Washington was 
a good many things, but, if he was merely a hard-fisted brute, the fact has 
escaped history. He and all the men of our own Revolution—all the great 
leaders—were civilized men. They had faults—they were human—but none 
of them, as far as we know, was in favor of abandoning all civilization because 
they were making a new country. On the contrary, it was upon the civiliza- 
tion they knew that they built their great new dream. I think it is to such 
men we should turn for example—not to those who have left the world noth- 
ing but a wasted land and the memory of a sword. : 

But we were considering writers, and the written word. And, after all, in 
this discussion that is our chief concern. I have tricd to point out one or two 
things by the way. I have tried to point out that free words and free thinking 
are an essential part of our democratic process, and that disillusion, for a time, 
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does not mean everlasting despair. For I think tnere is a new tide—and a deep 
one—setting in American letters, a tide that has nothing to do with brag or 
false optimism, but a tide of deep conviction in certain essential things. 

It must be so, for the issue has been joined. There is that abroad in the 
world which would destroy the freedom of the artist as it would destroy the 
free thinking of every man. And that issue must be met. For the war in the 
world today is a war of ideas and minds, as well as a war of armed forces. 

We can call upon the great men, the great words of our own past—and 
that we should do—for in looking back at our past we can see at what a price, 
by what endurance and fortitude, the freedom we have inherited was bought. 
But that is only part of the task. We necd new words also—and great ones— 
to match the present, to build for the future that must be. That is a great task 
indeed, and a very hard one. I do not know by whom these words will be 
made. They will not be made by the summer soldier or the sunshine patriot. 
And yet, if we believe in freedom, if we believe in life itself, they must be 
made. 

Some have been made—in the last book of a man now dead, who attacked 
and cried out upon certain follies and shams as bitterly as any satirist and yet 
never lost belief in a greatness here. The voice speaks from the dead. 

“T believe that we are lost here in America, but I belicve we shall be found. 
... I think these forms are dying and must die just as I know that America 
and the people in it are deathless, undiscovered, immortal, and must live. 

“I think the true discovery of America is before us. I think the true fulfil- 
ment of our spirit, of our people, of our mighty and immortal land is yet to 
come. I think the true discovery of our own democracy is still before us. And 
I] think that all these things are as certain as the morning, as inevitable as noon. 
I think I speak for most men living when I say that our America is Here, is 
Now and beckons on before, and this assurance is not only our living hope 
but our dream to be accomplished.” 

There is little I can add to these words of Thomas Wolfe. But that is our 
task—-the living hope—the dream to be accomplished. It will not be accom- 
plished easily—there are times when we may well think that it cannot be 
accomplished. There are always such times. But men have still gone forward. 
The day is troubled and the night full of voices. But if we are men we shall 
go forward. We shall still go forward to the hills. 


ALBERT C. BARNES was born (1872) in Philadelphia and educated at the 


University of Pennsylvania, where he received an 
M.D. degree in 1892. After study abroad, he returned to America and distinguished 
himself by developing the product known everywhere today as Argyrol. At 35 he 
found himself a millionaire. An interest in art, preserved since the days of his own 
youthful dabblings, now led to the establishing of the Barnes Foundation (1922)— 
an unusual philanthropy which provided free instruction in art. One of the first 
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to recognize Cezanne, Renoir, and Picasso on this side of the Atlantic, Barnes 
established a worldwide reputation as a picture-buyer; a collection which included 
his first Picasso (cost: $20) grew until it was evaluated at twenty million dollars. 
As collector, educator, author (The Art in Painting, 1925), Barnes has remained a 
prominent, cven stormy, figure in the modern art world. His brushes with the 
University of Pennsylvania, Alexander Woollcott, and Bertrand Russell have made 
him a controversial figure in the public prints. 


THE PROBLEM OF APPRECIATION 


HE APPROACH to the problem of appreciation of art is made diff- 

cult by the unconscious habits and preconceptions which come to us 

from contact with a society which is but little interested in art. When 
other interests, such as those of a practical, sentimental, or moral nature, di- 
rectly affect the esthetic interest, they arc more likely than not to lead it astray, 
and the result is what may be called a confusion of values. Before trying to 
tell what the proper’excellence in a painting is, we must make clear what it 
undeniably is not. 

We miss the function of a painting if we look to it either for literal repro- 
duction of subject-matter or for information of a documentary character. Mere 
imitation knows nothing of what is essential or characteristic, and documen- 
tary information always has an ulterior practical purpose. The camera records 
physical characteristics but can show nothing of what is beneath the surface. 
We ask of a work of art that it reveal to us the qualities in objects and situa- 
tions which are significant, which have the power to move us esthetically. The 
artist must open our eyes to what unaided we could not see, and in order to 
do so he often needs to modify the familiar appearance of things and so make 
something which is, in the photographic sense, a bad likeness. What we ask 
of a painter is that, for example, in a landscape, he should catch the spirit of 
the scene; in a portrait, that he should discover what is essential or charac- 
teristic of the sitter. And these are obviously matters for judgment, not for 
photographic reproduction or documentary cataloguing. 

By a common popular misconception, a painter is often expected to tell a 
story and is judged by his ability to make the story edifying or entertaining. 
This is not unnatural, since we are all ordinarily interested in real things be- 
cause of the part they play in the story which is life. A work of art may, inci- 
dentally, tell a story, but error arises when we try to judge it by the narrative, 
or the moral pointed, instead of by the manner in which the artist has used 
his materials to produce a work of plastic art; when, in other words, a literary 
or moral value is mistaken for a plastic value. 

Scarcely less destructive to genuine esthetic appreciation is the confusion of 
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technical proficiency and artistic significance. Art is not only an expression 
of the artist’s creative spirit, but also a kind of handicraft, a skill in employing 
a special technique. As in other handicrafts, some natural ability combined 
with instruction and practice may cnable a person to handle a paintbrush; for 
one real artist there are hundreds of capable craftsmen in paint. It is not espe- 
cially difficult to learn to recognize these technical devices; but it zs difficult 
to recognize greatness in the effects obtained, to distinguish between profes- 
sional compctence and artistic genius. To look merely for professional com- 
petence in painting is academicism; it is to mistake the husk for the kernel, 
the shadow for the substance. 

This error is really more serious than the novice’s confusion of plastic art 
with narrative, sentiment, or photographic likeness, because the novice usually 
knows that he is such and is willing to learn, but the academician supposes 
himself to have learned already, and his mind is usually closed to the existence 
of anything but technique. With his eyes fixed upon the forms in which the 
living spirit of the past has embodied itself, he neglects the contemporary man- 
ifestations of that spirit, and often refuses to see or acknowledge them when 
they are pointed out to him. This is the reason why the most formidable 
enemy of new movements in art has always been, not the indifferent public, 
but the hostile academician. The public does not know that what he says ap- 
plies only to technique, and not to art itself, and is correspondingly impressed. 
His motive need not, of course, be a conscious motive, and doubtless often is 
not. The mere fact of novelty, to one who has systematically addressed himself 
to the old and familiar things, is an irritation. It challenges precious habits, it 
threatens to overturn judgments with which the academician has identified 
himself, and which are in consequence dear to him. Pride joins hands with 
natural human inertia to oppose what is living in the interest of what is dead. 

These errors and confusions arise because the ordinary observer has never 
really learned to see. He can recognize familiar objects, and the traits in them 
which would be of practical importance or sentimental concern in real things, 
but such recognition is in no proper scnse perception or vision. It identifies the 
object only for the purpose of passing on to something elsc—uses, conse- 
quences, or private fancies which are no part of its intrinsic character. People 
often suppose that there is some secret about art, some password which must 
be divulged before they can discover its purpose or meaning. Absurd as such 
an idea is, it contains the important truth that secing is something which must 
be learned, and not something which we all do as naturally as we breathe. 

To make apparent in more detail the necessity for Icarning to see, we shall 
consider briefly the psychology of perception. The obvious instruments of per- 
ception are our sense-organs, by which impressions reach us from the external 
world. Such impressions, however, convey nothing to us unless we can inter- 
pret them, attach meaning to them, and interpretation is possible only to one 
who can bring the residue or record of past experience to bear on any particu- 
lar situation with which he may be confronted. At any moment, the sum total 
of our actual sensations is a chaos: we are besieged by a medley of sights, 
sounds, feelings of warmth or coolness, of bodily comfort or discomfort, by far 
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the greater part of which have no connection with one another, and which 
could not possibly enter into any single experience. To be conscious of any- 
thing in particular, to retain our sanity, we must disregard nearly all of them, 
fixing our attention upon those which fit into some intelligible scheme or pic- 
ture. But the connections which bring about intelligibility, which “make 
sense,” have all been learned from past experience; this experience, retained 
in memory, is called forth as occasion for it arises. It then directs our attention 
to the significant aspects of the existing situation, to which it gives form and 
meaning—which, in a word, it enables us to perceive. 

We have all had the experience of being in an unfamiliar situation, and 
finding ourselves unable to sce more than a fraction of what is going on in it. 
The machinery in the hold of a steamship, the babel of voices when many pceo- 
ple are speaking in a foreign language, the actions of those with whose man- 
ners, customs, and traditions we arc unfamiliar—all these things are likely to 
appear to us as so much confusion and blur. Our difficulty is both that we do 
not see and that we do not comprehend. We see and hear something, and we 
can at least recognize whecls and shafts in the machinery, vowel sounds and 
consonant sounds in the words spoken, gestures and goings to and fro in the 
actions of the strange people. But we perceive vaguely, and much of what is 
happening escapes us altogether. It is only after, and by means of, understand- 
ing, that we can perceive with any precision, or notice more than a small part 
of the details in the scene before us. What we do see is hazy, scanty, and with- 
out perspective. We overlook the important and significant, and the odds and 
ends that come to our attention are jumbled together without rhyme or rea- 
son. Our senses, meanwhile, may be as acute as those of another who misses 
nothing in the picture; but we have not learned to use them, and he has. 

The expression “to use our senscs” is an indication that seeing or hearing 
is an active process, not a mere registration of impressions. After we have 
learned the purpose and the gencral plan of the machinery, we know how to 
look for the parts and the connections of which we were at first oblivious. 
When we have learned the vocabulary of a foreign language and know what 
to listen for, the finer shades of sound begin to stand out. We have acquired by 
experience a background which enables us to comprehend the machinery or 
the foreign language. 

These are only outstanding examples of a process which is going on all the 
time. As long as we are really alive, we continue to grow by extending the 
application of our funded experience, perceiving things more and more pre- 
cisely and discriminatingly, and at the same time investing them with con- 
stantly enriched meanings. The process is exemplified in every activity of life, 
from playing tennis or driving a motor car to practicing medicine or engaging 
in scientific research. As the system of meanings which makes up our minds is 
amplified and organized, our perceptions become correspondingly richer and 
more comprehensive. Vision and intelligence, in other words, are co-implica- 
tive, neither is possible without the other, and all growth involves their inter- 
action. 
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This general principle furnishes us with the clue to esthetic education. We 
perceive only what we have learned to look for, both in life and in art. The 
artist, whether in paint, words, or musical tones, has embodied an experience 
in his work, and to appreciate his painting or poem or symphony, we must 
reconstruct his experience, so far as we are able, in ourselves. There is no es- 
sential difference in kind between the experience of the artist and that of the 
observer of his work, whatever may be the difference in their respective abil- 
ities. The experience of the artist arises out of a particular background, a set of 
interests and habits of perception, which, like the scientist's habits of thought, 
are potentially sharable by other individuals. They are only sharable, however, 
if one is willing to make the effort involved in acquiring a comparable set 
of habits and background. To see as the artist sees is an accomplishment to 
which there is no short cut, which cannot be acquired by any magic formula 
or trick; it requires not only the best energies of which we are capable, but 
a methodical direction of those energies, based upon scientific understanding 
of the meaning of art and its relation to human nature. The artist illuminates 
the objective world for us, exactly as does the scientist, different as the terms 
are in which he envisages it; art is as little a plaything, a matter of caprice or 
uncontrolled subjectivity, as is physics or chemistry. What has made the study 
of science valuable and fruitful is method, and without a corresponding 
method of learning to see, the study of art can lead only to futility. We must 
understand, in other words, what the distinctive aspects of reality are in which 
the artist is interested, how he organizes his work to reveal and organize those 
aspects, the means which he employs, and the kind of satisfaction which re- 
wards his efforts when they are successful. Only in the light of such an under- 
standing can anyone build up the habits of perception and background in him- 
self which will give him admission to the world of esthetic experience. 


WILLIAM JAMES (7842-1970), brother of the novelist Henry James, was 


one of the most original and penetrating minds that 
this country has produced. By a series of steps that led through physiology and 
medicine, he approached philosophy from the viewpoint of a psychologist. The Will 
to Believe (1897), Pragmatism (1907), and The Meaning of Truth (1909) estab- 
lished him as one of the very few Americans who have made a definite and 
acknowledged contribution to the web of philosophy. John Dewey is perhaps the 
best known of his contemporary disciples. “The Moral Equivalent of War,” written 
in his last year, is a striking example of the enduring quality of his thought. 
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THE MORAL EQUIVALENT OF WAR 


HE WAR against war is going to be no holiday excursion or camping 

party. The military feclings are too deeply grounded to abdicate their 

place among our ideals until better substitutes are offered than the glory 
and shame that come to nations as well as to individuals from the ups and 
downs of politics and the vicissitudes of trade. There is something highly para- 
doxical in the modern man’s relation to war. Ask all our millions, north and 
south, whether they would vote now (were such a thing possible) to have 
our war for the Union expunged from history, and the record of a peaceful 
transition to the present time substituted for that of its marches and battles, 
and probably hardly a handful of cccentrics would say yes. Those ancestors, 
those efforts, those memories and legends, are the most ideal part of what we 
now own together, a sacred spiritual possession worth more than all the blood 
poured out. Yet ask those same people whether they would be willing in cold 
blood to start another civil war now to gain another similar possession, and 
not one man or woman would vote for the proposition. In modern eyes, pre- 
cious though wars may be, they must not be waged solely for the sake of the 
ideal harvest. Only when forced upon one, only when an enemy’s injustice 
leaves us no alternative, is a war now thought permissible. 

It was not thus in ancient times. The carlier men were hunting men, and 
to hunt a neighboring tribe, kill the males, loot the village and possess the 
females, was the most profitable, as well as the most exciting, way of living. 
Thus were the more martial tribes sclected, and in chicfs and peoples a pure 
pugnacity and love of glory came to mingle with the more fundamental appe- 
tite for plunder. 

Modern war is so expensive that we feel trade to be a better avenue to 
plunder; but modern man inherits all the innate pugnacity and all the love of 
glory of his ancestors. Showing war’s irrationality and horror is of no effect 
upon him. The horrors make the fascination. War is the strong life; it is life 
in extremis; war-taxes are the only ones men nevcr hesitate to pay, as the 
budgets of all nations show us. 

History is a bath of blood. The Iliad is one long recital of how Diomedes 
and Ajax, Sarpedon and Hector killed. No detail of the wounds they made is 
spared us, and the Greek mind fed upon the story. Greek history is a pan- 
orama of jingoism and imperialism—war for war's sake, all the citizens being 
warriors. It is horrible reading, because of the irrationality of it all—save for 
the purpose of making “history’—and the history is that of the utter ruin of 
civilization in intellectual respects perhaps the highest the earth has ever seen. 

Those wars were purcly piratical. Pride, gold, women, slaves, excitement, 
were their only motives. In the Peloponnesian war, for example, the Athenians 
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ask the inhabitants of Melos (the island where the “Venus of Milo” was 
found), hitherto neutral, to own their lordship. The envoys meet, and hold a 
debate which Thucydides gives in full, and which, for sweet reasonableness 
of form, would have satisfied Matthew Arnold. “The powerful exact what they 
can,” said the Athenians, “and the weak grant what they must.” When the 
Meleans say that sooner than be slaves they will appeal to the gods, the Athen- 
ians reply: “Of the gods we believe and of men we know that, by a law of 
their nature, wherever they can rule they will. This law was not made by us, 
and we are not the first to have acted upon it; we did but inherit it, and we 
know that you and all mankind, if you were as strong as we are, would do 
as we do. So much for the gods; we have told you why we expect to stand as 
high in their good opinion as you.” Well, the Meleans still refused, and their 
town was taken. “The Athenians,” Thucydides quietly says, “thereupon put 
to death all who were of military age and made slaves of the women and 
children. They then colonized the island, sending thither five hundred settlers 
of their own.” 

Alexander’s career was piracy pure and simple, nothing but an orgy of 
power and plunder, made romantic by the character of the hero. There was 
no rational principle in it, and the moment he died his generals and governors 
attacked one another. The cruclty of those times is incredible. When Rome 
finally conquered Greece, Paulus Aemilius was told by the Roman Senate 
to reward his soldiers for their toil by “giving” them the old kingdom of 
Epirus. They sacked seventy cities and carried off a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants as slaves. How many they killed I know not; but in Etolia 
they killed all the senators, five hundred and fifty in number. Brutus was “the 
noblest Roman of them all,” but to reanimate his soldiers on the eve of Philippi 
he similarly promises to give them the cities of Sparta and Thessalonica to 
ravage, if they win the fight. 

Such was the gory nurse that trained societies to cohesiveness. We inherit 
the warlike type; and for most of the capacities of heroism that the human 
race is full of we have to thank this cruel history. Dead men tell no tales, and 
if there were any tribes of other type than this they have Icft no survivors. Our 
ancestors have bred pugnacity into our bone and marrow, and thousands of 
years of peace won't breed it out of us. The popular imagination fairly fattens 
on the thought of wars. Let public opinion once reach a certain fighting pitch, 
and no ruler can withstand it. In the Boer war both governments began with 
bluff but couldn’t stay there, the military tension was too much for them. 
In 1898 our people had read the word “war” in letters three inches high for 
three months in every newspaper. The pliant politician McKinlcy was swept 
away by their cagerness, and our squalid war with Spain became a necessity. 

At the present day, civilized opinion is a curious mental mixture. The mili- 
tary instincts and ideals are as strong as ever, but are confronted by reflective 
criticisms which sorely curb their ancient freedom. Innumerable writers are 
showing up the bestial side of military service. Pure loot and mastery seem no 
longer morally avowable motives, and pretexts must be found for attributing 
them solely to the enemy. England and we, our army and navy authorities re- 
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peat without ceasing, arm solely for “peace,” Germany and Japan it is who 
are bent on loot and glory. “Peace” in military mouths today is a synonym for 
“war expected.” The word has become a pure provocative, and no government 
wishing peace sincerely should allow it ever to be printed in a newspaper. 
Every up-to-date dictionary should say that “peace” and “war” mean the same 
thing, now in posse, now in actu. It may even reasonably be said that the 
intenscly sharp competitive preparation for war by the nations ts the real war, 
permanent, unceasing; and that the battles are only a sort of public verifica- 
tion of the mastery gained during the “peace”-interval. 

It is plain that on this subject civilized man has developed a sort of double 
personality. If we take European nations, no legitimate interest of any one of 
them would seem to justify the tremendous destructions which a war to com- 
pass it would necessarily entail. It would secm as though common sense and 
reason ought to find a way to reach agreement in every conflict of honest 
interests. I myself think it our bounden duty to believe in such international 
rationality as possible. But, as things stand, I see how desperately hard it is 
to bring the peace-party and the war-party together, and 1 believe that the dif- 
ficulty is due to certain deficiencies in the program of pacificism which set the 
militarist imagination strongly, and to a certain extent justifiably, against it. 
In the whole discussion both sides are on imaginative and sentimental ground. 
It is but one utopia against another, and everything one says must be abstract 
and hypothetical. Subject to this criticism and caution, I will try to characterize 
in abstract strokes the opposite imaginative forces, and point out what to my 
own very fallible mind seems the best utopian hypothesis, the most promising 
line of conciliation. 

In my remarks, pacifist though I am, I will refuse to speak of the bestial 
side of the war-régime (already done justice to by many writers) and consider 
only the higher aspects of militaristic sentiment. Patriotism no one thinks dis- 
creditable; nor does anyone deny that war is the romance of history. But in- 
ordinate ambitions are the soul of every patriotism, and the possibility of vio- 
lent death the soul of all romance. The militarily patriotic and romantic- 
minded everywhere, and especially the professional military class, refuse to 
admit for a moment that war may be a transitory phenomenon in social evolu- 
tion. The notion of a sheep’s paradise like that revolts, they say, our higher 
imagination. Where then would be the stecps of life? If war had ever stopped, 
we should have to re-invent it, on this view, to redeem life from flat degen- 
eration. 

Reflective apologists for war at the present day all take it religiously. It is a 
sort of sacrament. Its profits are to the vanquished as well as to the victor; 
and quite apart from any question of profit, it is an absolute good, we are told, 
for it is human nature at its highest dynamic. Its “horrors” are a cheap price 
to pay for rescue from the only alternative supposed, of a world of clerks and 
teachers, of co-education and zoophily, of “consumer’s leagues” and “associ- 
ated charities,” of industrialism unlimited, and feminism unabashed. No 
scorn, no hardness, no valor any more! Fie upon such a cattleyard of a planet! 

So far as the central essence of this feeling goes, no healthy-minded person, 
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it seems to me, can help to some degree partaking of it. Militarism is the great 
preserver of our ideals of hardihood, and human life with no use for hardihood 
would be contemptible. Without risks or prizes for the darer, history would be 
insipid indeed; and there is a type of military character which everyone feels 
that the race should never cease to breed, for everyone is sensitive to its superi- 
ority. The duty is incumbent on mankind, of keeping military characters in 
stock—of keeping them, if not for use, then as ends in themselves and as 
pure pieces of perfection,—so that Roosevelt’s weaklings and mollycoddles may 
not end by making everything else disappear from the face of nature. 

This natural sort of feeling forms, I think, the innermost soul of army- 
writings. Without any exception known to me, militarist authors take a highly 
mystical view of their subject, and regard war as a biological or sociological 
necessity, uncontrolled by ordinary psychological checks and motives. When 
the time of development is ripe the war must come, reason or no reason, for 
the justifications pleaded are invariably fictitious. War is, in short, a permanent 
human odligation. General Homer Lea, in his recent book The Valor of Ig- 
norance, plants himself squarely on this ground. Readiness for war is for him 
the essence of nationality, and ability in it the supreme measure of the health 
of nations. 

Nations, General Lea says, are never stationary—they must necessarily eXx- 
pand or shrink, according to their vitality or decrepitude. Japan now is culmi- 
nating; and by the fatal law in question it is impossible that her statesmen 
should not long since have entered, with extraordinary foresight, upon a vast 
policy of conquest—the game in which the first moves were her wars with 
China and Russia and her treaty with England, and of which the final objec- 
tive is the capture of the Philippines, the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and the 
whole of our coast west of the Sierra Passes. This will give Japan what her 
ineluctable vocation as a state absolutely forces her to claim, the possession of 
the entire Pacific Ocean; and to oppose these deep designs we Americans have, 
according to our author, nothing but our conceit, our ignorance, our commer- 
cialism, our corruption, and our feminism. General Lea makes a minute tech- 
nical comparison of the military strength which we at present could oppose 
to the strength of Japan, and concludes that the islands, Alaska, Oregon, and 
Southern California, would fall almost without resistance, that San Francisco 
must surrender in a fortnight to a Japanese investment, that in three or four 
months the war would be over, and our republic, unable to regain what it had 
heedlessly neglected to protect sufhciently, would then “disintegrate,” until 
perhaps some Caesar should arise to weld us again into a nation. 

A dismal forecast indeed! Yet not unplausible, if the mentality of Japan’s 
statesmen be of the Caesarian type of which history shows so many examples, 
and which is all that General Lea seems able to imagine. But there is no 
reason to think that women can no longer be the mothers of Napoleonic or 
Alexandrian characters; and if these come in Japan and find their opportunity, 
just such surprises as The Valor of Ignorance paints may lurk in ambush for 
us. Ignorant as we still are of the innermost recesses of Japanese mentality, 
we may be foolhardy to disregard such possibilities. 
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Other militarists are more complex and more moral in their spurte rina 
The Philosophie des Krieges, by S. R. Steinmetz, is a good example. War, 
according to this author, is an ordeal instituted by God, who weighs the na- 
tions in its balance. It is the essential form of the State, and the only function 
in which peoples can employ all their powers at once and convergently. No 
victory is possible save as the resultant of a totality of virtues, no defeat for 
which some vice or weakness is not responsible. Fidelity, cohesiveness, tenacity, 
hervism, conscience, education, inventiveness, economy, wealth, physical 
health and vigor—there isn’t a moral or intellectual point of superiority that 
doesn’t tell, when God holds his assizes and hurls the peoples upon one an- 
other. Die Weltgeschichte tst das Weltgertcht; and Dr. Steinmetz does not be- 
lieve that in the long run chance and luck play any part in apportioning the 
issucs. 

The virtues that prevail, it must be noted, are virtues anyhow, superiorities 
that count in peaceful as well as in military competition; but the strain on 
them, being infinitely intenser in the Jatter case, makes war infinitely more 
searching as a trial. No ordeal is comparable to its winnowings. Its dread ham- 
mer is the welder of men into cohesive states, and nowhere but in such states 
can human nature adequately develop its capacity. The only alternative is “de- 
generation.” 

Dr. Steinmetz is a conscientious thinker, and his book, short as it is, takes 
much into account. Its upshot can, it seems to me, be summed up in Simon 
Patten’s word, that mankind was nursed in pain and fear, and that the transi- 
tion to a “pleasure- economy” may be fatal to a being wielding no powers of 
defence against its disintegrative influences. If we speak of the fear of emanet- 
pation from the fcar-régime, we put the whole situation into a single phrase; 
fear regarding ourselves now taking the place of the ancient fear of the enemy. 

Turn the fear over as I will in my mind, it all seems to lead back to two 
unwillingnesses of the imagination, one esthetic, and the other moral; un- 
willingness, first to envisage a future in which army-life, with its many ele- 
ments of charm, shall be forever impossible, and in which the destinies of 
peoples shall nevermore be decided quickly, thrillingly, and tragically, by force, 
but only gradually and insipidly by “evolution”; and, secondly, unwillingness 
to see the supreme theater of human strenuousness closed, and the splendid 
military aptitudes of mcn doomed to keep always in a state of latency and 
never show themselves in action. These insistent unwillingnesses, no less than 
other esthetic and ethical insistencies, have, it seems to me, to be listened to 
and respected. One cannot meet them effectively by mere counter-insistency on 
war’s expensiveness and horror. The horror makes the thrill; and when the 
question is of getting the extremest and supremest out of human nature, talk 
of expense sounds ignominious. The weakness of so much merely negative 
criticism is evident—pacificism makes no converts from the military party. 
The military party denies neither the bestiality nor the horror, nor the ex- 
pense; it only says that these things tell but half the story. It only says that 
war is worth them; that, taking human nature as a whole, its wars are its 
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best protection against its weaker and more cowardly self, and that mankind 
cannot afford to adopt a peace-economy. 

Pacificists ought to enter more deeply into the esthetical and ethical point of 
view of their opponents. Do that first in any controversy, says J. J. Chapman, 
then move the point, and your opponent will follow. So long as antimilitarists 
propose no substitute for war's disciplinary function, no moral equivalent of 
war, analogous, as one might say, to the mechanical equivalent of heat, so long 
they fail to realize the full inwardness of the situation. And as a rule they do 
fail. The duties, penalties, and sanctions pictured in the utopias they paint are 
all too weak and tame to touch the military-minded. Tolstoi’s pacificism is 
the only exception to this rule, for it is profoundly pessimistic as regards all this 
world’s valucs, and makes the fear of the Lord furnish the moral spur pro- 
vided elsewhere by the fear of the enemy. But our socialistic peace-advocates 
all believe absolutely i in this world’s values; and instead of the fear of the Lord 
and the fear of the enemy, the only fear they reckon with is the fear of pov- 
erty if one be lazy. This weakness pervades all the socialistic literature with 
which I am acquainted. Even in Lowes Dickinson’s exquisite dialogue, high 
wages and short hours are the only forces invoked for overcoming man’s dis- 
taste for repulsive kinds of labor. Meanwhile men at large still live as they 
always have lived, under a pain-and-fear economy—for those of us who live 
in an ease-economy are but an island in the stormy ocean—and the whole 
atmosphere of present-day utopian literature tastes mawkish and dishwatery 
to people who still keep a sense for life’s more bitter flavors. It suggests, in 
truth, ubiquitous inferiority. 

Inferiority is always with us, and merciless scorn of it is the keynote of the 
military temper. “Dogs, would you live forever?” shouted Frederick the Great. 
“Yes,” say our utopians, “let us live forever, and raise our level gradually.” 
The best thing about our “inferiors” today is that they are as tough as nails, 
and physically and morally almost as insensitive. Utopianism would see them 
soft and squeamish, while militarism would keep their callousness, but trans- 
figure it into a meritorious characteristic, needed by “the service,” and re- 
deemed by that from the suspicion of inferiority. All the qualities of a man 
acquire dignity when he knows that the service of the collectivity that owns 
him needs them. If proud of the collectivity, his own pride rises in proportion. 
No collectivity is like an army for nourishing such pride; but it has to be con- 
fessed that the only sentiment which the image of pacific cosmopolitan indus- 
trialism is capable of arousing in countless worthy breasts is shame at the idea 
of belonging to such a collectivity. It is obvious that the United States of Amer- 
ica as they exist today impress a mind like General Lea’s as so much human 
blubber. Where is the sharpness and precipitousness, the contempt for life, 
whether one’s own, or another’s?. Where is the savage “yes” and “no,” the 
unconditional duty? Where is the conscription? Where is the blood-tax? 
Where is anything that one feels honored by belonging to? 

Having said thus much in preparation, I will now conféss my own utopia. 
I devoutly believe in the reign of peace and in the gradual advent of some 
sort of a socialistic equilibrium. The fatalistic view of the war-function is to 
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me nonsense, for I know that war-making is due to definite motives and sub- 
ject to prudential checks and reasonable criticisms, just like any other form of 
enterprise. And when whole nations are the armies, and the science of de- 
struction vies in intellectual refinement with the sciences of production, I see 
that war becomes absurd and impossible from its own monstrosity. Extrava- 
sant ambitions will have to be replaced by reasonable claims, and nations 
must make common cause against them. I sce no reason why all this should 
not apply to yellow as well as to white countries, and I look forward to a fu- 
ture when acts of war shall be formally outlawed as between civilized peoples. 

All these beliefs of mine put me squarcly into the antimilitarist party. But 
I do not believe that peace cither ought to be or will be permanent on this 
globe, unless the states pacifically organized preserve some of the old elements 
of army-discipline. A permanently successful peace-cconomy cannot be a sim- 
ple pleasurc-economy. In the more or less socialistic future towards which man- 
kind seems drifting we must still subject ourselves collectively to those severi- 
ties which answer to our real position upon this only partly hospitable globe. 
We must make new energies and hardihood continue the manliness to which 
the military mind so faithfully clings. Martial virtues must be the enduring 
cement; intrepidity, contempt of softness, surrender of private interest, obedi- 
ence to command, must still remain the rock upon which states are built—un- 
less, indeed, we wish for dangerous reactions against commonwealths fit only 
for contempt, and liable to invite attack whenever a center of crystallization for 
military-minded enterprise gets formed anywhere in their neighborhood. 

The war-party is assuredly right in afhrming and reaffirming that the mar- 
tial virtues, although originally gained by the race through war, are absolute 
and permanent human goods. Patriotic pride and ambition in their military 
form are, after all, only specifications of a more general competitive passion. 
They are its first form, but that is no reason for supposing them to be its last 
form. Men now are proud of belonging to a conquering nation, and without 
a murmur they lay down their persons and their wealth, if by so doing they 
may fend off subjection. But who can be sure that other aspects of one's coun- 
try may not, with time and education and suggestion cnough, come to be 
regarded with similarly effective feclings of pride and shame? Why should 
men not some day feel that it is worth a blood-tax to belong to a collectivity 
superior in amy ideal respect? Why should they not blush with indignant 
shame if the community that owns them is vile in any way whatsoever? Indi- 
viduals, daily more numerous, now feel this civic passion. It is only a question 
of blowing on the spark till the whole population gets incandescent, and on 
the ruins of the old morals of military honor, a stable system of morals of civic 
honor builds itself up. What the whole community comes to believe in grasps 
the individual as in a vise. The war-function has grasped us so far; but con- 
structive interests may some day secm no less imperative, and impose on the 
individual a hardly lighter burden. 

Let me illustrate my idea more concretely. There is nothing to make one 
indignant in the mere fact that life is hard, that men should toil and suffer 
pain. The planetary conditions once for all are such, and we can stand it. But 
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that so many men, by mere accidents of birth and opportunity, should have 
a life of nothing else but toil and pain and hardness and inferiority imposed 
upon them, should have no vacation, while others natively no more deserving 
Never get any taste of this campaigning life at all,—this is capable of arousing 
indignation in reflective minds. It may end by seeming shameful to all of us 
that some of us have nothing but campaigning, and others nothing but un- 
manly ease. If now—and this is my idea—there were, instead of military con- 
scription a conscription of the whole youthful population to form for a certain 
number of years a part of the army enlisted against Nature, the injustice would 
tend to be evencd out, and numerous other goods to the commonwealth would 
follow. The military ideals of hardihood and discipline would be wrought into 
the growing fiber of the people; no one would remain blind as the luxurious 
classes now are blind, to man’s relations to the globe he lives on, and to the 
permanently sour and hard foundations of his higher life. To coal and iron 
mines, to freight trains, to fishing flects in December, to dish-washing, clothes- 
washing, and window-washing, to road-building and tunnel-making, to found- 
ries and stoke-holes, and to the frames of skyscrapers, would our gilded youths 
be drafted off, according to their choice, to get the childishness knocked out of 
them, and to come back into society with healthier sympathies and soberer 
ideas. They would have paid their blood-tax, done their own part in the im- 
memorial ee warfare against nature; they would tread the earth more 
proudly, the women would value them more highly, they would be better 
fathers and teachers of the following gencration. 

Such a conscription, with the state of public opinion that would have re- 
guired it, and the many moral fruits it would bear, would preserve in the 
midst of a pacific civilization the manly virtues which the military party is 
so afraid of seeing disappear in peace. We should get toughness without cal- 
lousness, authority with as little criminal cruelty as possible, and painful work 
done cheerily because the duty is temporary, and threatens not, as now, to de- 
grade the whole remainder of one’s life. I spoke of the “moral equivalent” of 
war. So far, war has been the only force that can discipline a whole com- 
munity, and until an equivalent discipline is organized, I believe that war 
must have its way. But I have no serious doubt that the ordinary prides and 
shames of social man, once developed to a certain intensity, are capable of or- 
ganizing such a moral equivalent as I have sketched, or some other just as 
effective for preserving manliness of type. It is but a question of time, of skill- 
ful propagandism, and of opinion-making men seizing historic opportunities. 

The martial type of character can be bred without war. Strenuous honor and 
disinterestedness abound clsewhere. Priests and medical men are in a fashion 
educated to it, and we should all feel some degree of it imperative if we were 
conscious of our work as an obligatory service to the state. We should be 
owned, as soldiers are by the army, and our pride would rise accordingly. We 
could be poor, then, without humiliation, as army officers now are. The only 
thing needed henceforward is to inflame the civic temper as past history has 
inflamed the military temper. H. G. Wells, as usual, sees the center of the situ- 
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ation. “In many ways,” he says, “military organization is the most peaceful 
of activitics. When the contemporary man steps from the street of clamorous, 
insincere advertisement, push, adulteration, underselling, and intermittent em- 
ployment into the barrack-yard, he steps on to a higher social plane, into an 
atmosphere of service and coéperation and of infinitely more honorable emula- 
tions. Here at least men are not flung out of employment to degenerate because 
there is no immediate work for them to do. They are fed and drilled and 
trained for better services. Here at Jcast a man is supposed to win promotion 
by self-forgetfulness and not by self-seeking. And beside the feeble and irregu- 
lar endowment of research by commercialism, its litle short-sighted snatches 
at profit by innovation and scientific economy, see how remarkable is the 
steady and rapid development of method and appliances in naval and military 
affairs! Nothing is more striking than to compare the progress of civil con- 
veniences which has been Jeft almost entirely to the trader, to the progress in 
military apparatus during the last few decades. The house-appliances of today, 
for example, are little better than they were fifty years ago. A house of today 
is still almost as ill-ventilated, badly heated by wasteful fires, clumsily arranged 
and furnished as the house of 1858. Houses a couple of hundred years old are 
still satisfactory places of residence, so little have our standards risen. But the 
rifle or battleship of fifty years ago was beyond all comparison inferior to those 
We possess; in power, in speed, in convenience alike. No one has a use now for 
such superannuated things.” 

Wells adds that he thinks that the conceptions of order and discipline, the 
tradition of service and devotion, of physical fitness, unstinted exertion, and uni- 
versal responsibility, which universal military duty is now teaching European 
nations, will remain a permanent acquisition, when the last ammunition has 
been used in the fireworks that celebrate the final peace. I believe as he does. It 
would be simply preposterous if the only force that could work ideals of honor 
and standards of efficiency into English or American natures should be the 
fear of being killed by the Germans or the Japanese. Great indeed is Fear; 
but it is not, as our military enthusiasts believe and try to make us believe, 
the only stimulus known for awakening the higher ranges of men’s spiritual 
energy. The amount of alteration in public opinion which my utopia postu- 
lates is vastly less than the difference between the mentality of those black war- 
riors who pursued Stanley’s party on the Congo with their cannibal war-cry 
of “Meat! Meat!” and that of the “general-staff’ of any civilized nation. His- 
tory has seen the latter interval bridged over: the former one can be bridged 
over much more easily. 


RUSSELL C. STROUP (2. 1905) was a major in the Chaplains Corps of 
- the United States Army in World War Il and 


made landings with assault troops on the beaches of New Guinea and the Philtp- 
pines. He was awarded the Bronze Star Medal for heroism in action. Educated 
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at ‘Stanford, Drew Theological Seminary, and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, he is now the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 


A SOLDIER LOOKS AT THE CHURCH 


O THE question “What does the soldier think of the Church?” the 
only proper answer is “He doesn’t.” In the thinking of the average G.L 
the Church of Jesus Christ shares a place with the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Clay Pigeons. His complete and colossal indifference is 
mercly a reflection of the mind of the man on any Main Street, for the sol- 
dier is simply a civilian in uniform and his mental outlook has not been radi- 
cally altered by the entirely different environment in which he finds himself. 
He is, in a sense, concerned with religion. In fact it is one of his favorite 
topics of conversation. To his long and lively discussions he brings an eager 
interest and an incredible ignorance. His faith is far greater than his knowl- 
edge. There arc in truth few atheists in foxholes just as there are few atheists 
in factorics. The average man has little inclination to doubt the fact of God, 
the efficacy of prayer, or the certainty of immortality. These fundamentals of 
religious faith he takes for granted; and the profession: al agnostic is as little 
regarded as any clergyman, which is to say that he is ignored completely. 
The typical soldier, if such there is, has no quarrel with the Church. He is 
no more interested in closing the church doors than he is in entering them. 
With the natural courtesy of Americans he is respectful to clergymen even 
though they make him fcel uncomfortable. Even the nostalgic and somewhat 
uneasy affection of a preceding generation for the Church of their fathers 
is not shared by a youth raised in a home untouched by anything more vital 
than an inherited concern with organized religion. When pressed by the 
Army to state a religious preference the soldier will vaguely assent to being 
classified, but many are not communicants and would be hard put to it to 
explain their preference. Nor is it possible to discover by inquiry any explana- 
tion for this indifference. The lack of interest is too complete to stimulate 
discussion among men who are ordinarily only too willing to discuss any 
subject under the sun. To most soldiers the Church is dead and weeds grow 
over her grave. 


Perhaps they are right. Certainly there is little vitality in a Church which 
has so signally failed to impress itself on the consciousness, to say nothing of 
the conscience, of a generation. A Church which had succeeded in gaining 
the hostility of the world would be a Church Militant. A Church which had 
gained the allegiance of the world would be a Church Triumphant. But a 


“A Soldier Looks at the Church.” Reprinted from Harper's Magazine, October, 1944, by per- 
mission of the author. 
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Church which has the world’s indifference is a Church Moribund. The tragedy 
is that organized religion has not even suffered the distinction of a dignified 
death. Rather it presents the pitiful and rather ridiculous spectacle of a super- 
annuated actor who insists on playing his part long after the audience has 
left. It is a sacrilege indeed when the Body of Christ is either ignored com- 
pletely or treated with amused condescension. 

The irony of it all is that churchmen and especially clergymen are quite 
unaware that the world has passed them by. It is probable that the laity are 
more conscious of this, but with tender solicitude they seck to shelter their 
ministers from the facts of life. In this they have been notably successful. The 
average pastor may become perturbed by the failure of most of his member- 
ship to show any vital concern about the Church which carries their names 
on its roll, but he seems blissfully unaware of the fact that the vast majority 
of the community in most sections of our country are not even nominal mem- 
bers of any ecclesiastical organization. These are outside the pale of his nar- 
row experience. It is distressing to sec the perturbation of many Army chap- 
lains thrown for the first time into intimate contact with the rank and file 
of Americans for whom the Church simply does not exist. 

Even those clergymen who have been mercifully forced out of the cloistered 
seclusion of their protected parishes into the bewildering confusion of an un- 
familiar world are inclined, after the manner of their kind, to refuse to face 
reality. They lay the blame for the all-too-apparent indifference on the un- 
natural conditions of Army lifc, though the fact is that there is a far greater 
interest evidenced in the Army chapcl than in the home church. But the 
Church seems always to be making excuses, seeking to find the fault outside 
of itself. This is a vain and futile business. The time has come for self- 
examination and self-condemnation. We must realize that the fault is not in 
our world but in ourselves. We must awaken from our fool’s paradise and 
discover the reasons for the world’s indifference. Some of these are starkly 
apparent in the attitude of Army men. 


Their attitude toward the chaplain is illuminating. In one’s first approach 
to the men it is at once apparent that the soldier expects one to be concerned 
exclusively with his venial sins. The “good boys” among them will take pains 
to make it clear that they eschew liquor, gambling, prostitutes, and profanity, 
feeling that such righteousness will sct the mind of the Padre completely at 
rest regarding their spiritual health. The “bad boys” will cither seek to shock 
the simple-minded man of God by a recital of their peccadilloes or awk- 
wardly make excuses for them. Both “good” and “bad” assume the Church's 
only interest to be with their petty sins or paltry virtues. The assumption is 
justified by the record. Small wonder the Church is ignored. 

It is the function of the Church to convict the world of sin and call men 
to repentance, but what are the sins which are damning the world to hell in 
our time? Today fear clutches the heart of humanity as it dimly conceives 
of the awful horror threatening to destroy every vestige of Christian civiliza- 
tion and send us reeling back into barbarism. But while the world is on fire, 
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the Church fiddles. With irritating monotony we play over the same silly 
tune unheard above the roaring of the flames. We continue to condemn those 
evils of the flesh which are only secondary symptoms of a deep-seated disease 
which threatens the very life of humanity. 

Is it any wonder that soldiers facing death in the grim reality of the greatest 
bloodletting in human history should be unconcerned at the prattle of the 
chaplains—and there are many—who lecture them-on the evils of stud poker, 
profanity, and jungle juice? Most of the soldiers would not defend as good 
their language, appetites, or diversions, but all of them must feel that the evil 
which has brought them to this hour, threatening their lives and the life of 
the world, is not contained in these paltry sins. They know the awful neces- 
sity of war has made them wreckers and killers. They have been taught to 
shoot, stab, and throttle their enemies. They have been exiled from peace- 
ful homes and the creative work they -knew to live like rats in muddy holes. 
They feel instinctively that the physical and spiritual suffering of war in 
which they have shared must result from the sins of the world. They would 
like to know what these sins are. They would like to hear them condemned 
in themselves as well as others. They long to understand the reason for the 
cross on which they hang and that other Cross where goodness, justice, mercy, 
beauty, honor, and love are crucified. They desperately hope that the world 
may be saved; but how? And the Padre says, “Naughty, naughty for getting 
drunk.” 

Before God, what sort of preaching is that? Worse, I have heard a chap- 
lain, God forgive him, preaching to men in the valley of the shadow of death 
the absolute necessity of baptism by total immersion! Is it any wonder that 
the soldier is only irritated by the pathetic pipings of such pitiful prophets? 
While Christ suffers on the Cross for the sins of the world we hurl our 
polemics at the soldiers shooting craps for His robe. And the tragedy is that 
the men expect nothing more from His disciples. 


They expect nothing more partly because of their opinion of parsons. The 
soldiers see the chaplain as something less than a man who, set apart as he 
must be, knows nothing of life. Like the man in the street they imagine the 
clergy to be much more at home in the Ladies’ Aid than in the world of men. 
It is a source of amazement to many to find their chaplain human. They are 
further astonished to discover that some chaplains have learned the facts of 
life. But underneath all this, their original conception holds. The Church is 
weakened by a leadership whose lack of sophistication is almost unbelievable. 

From his youth up the average clergyman has been a person apart. Early 
dedicated to the “work of the Lord,” he is nurtured for his vocation by doting 
parents and parsons. From the narrow atmosphere of a sectarian college he 
goes on to seminary and from there is sent, a young innocent, to a parish 
where his loyal flock make certain that he remains uncontaminated by any 
contact with the world. This is surely the worst possible preparation for a 
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man who should grapple with evil and deal on intimate terms with the all too 
sordid lives of men and women. Knowing more of homiletics than human- 
ity, versed in theology but ignorant of the world and its affairs, he plods along 
in the ruts worn by his predecessors, doing faithfully the inconsequential work 
of the average parish priest. His church members neither expect nor want 
him to concern himself with the vexing problems of a world that has lost its 
way. 

Even the crusade against war by the more enlightened churchmen which 
helped to redeem the futility of the prewar Church was rendered worse than 
useless by their failure to comprehend that war is more a consequence than a 
cause of evil. In attacking war the crusaders were attacking hell and not the 
sins which send men there. The voice of the Church should have been raised 
against the evils that breed wars. Our well-meaning but unrealistic pacifism 
served only to weaken the nation in its inevitable conflict; inevitable because 
the causes of war were not fearlessly faced, ruthlessly exposed, and sagaciously 
eliminated. You do not prevent wars by deploring them. Yellow fever is 
not eliminated by insisting that it is bad but by draining the swamps and 
destroying the mosquitoes. Even so with war. 

Refusing to learn from experience, many Church leaders today are foolishly 
wasting their breath insisting that war is evil and condemning those who are 
taking part in it. Do they in the easy security of their sanctuaries imagine 
that it is necessary to convince soldiers that there is no good or glory in the 
bloody business in which they are engaged? Not the voice of the preacher but 
their cruel experience has taught them that. But understandably they resent 
the implication that they have sinned in doing the dirty job that had to be 
done. They do not enjoy being killers, these boys, and they would like from 
the Church a sympathetic understanding of the cruel necessity which has 
made them so. 

More than that, they would like—and have the right to expect—that while 
the Church refuses, rightly, to glorify war it will glorify the motives that 
actuate men engaged in the conflict. God forgive us if we condemn these men 
as we did their fathers to the hell of disillusionment when they have finished 
their task. They are laying the gift of themselves upon the altar as a sacrifice 
to what they believe to be idcals worth dying for. If we make a mockery of 
their motives we shall destroy in them, as we did before, that idealism with- 
out which we cannot build the brave new world of the future. It is one thing 
to insist that the war of itself will not achieve democracy, security, peace, or 
liberty. It is another thing to say that the men who suffered and died were 
not really fighting to preserve these things. It is for us to assure them that 
the years which they gave were not worse than wasted and that their com- 
rades did not die in vain. There is one good thing which war, the destroyer, 
creates, and that is the righteous purpose in the hearts of men to give thern- 
selves freely for what they conceive to be some higher good. Out of war's 
wastage let us seek to conserve this treasure. Let us use this spirit to empower 
our continued effort to achieve in peace what could not be achieved by war. 

A disillusioned generation will hardly be enthusiastic about supporting a 
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program of world reconstruction based on idcals we have already taught them 
to decry. Let us rather direct our efforts toward making these men feel that 
the ideals for which they have risked their lives were not hokum but the very 
essence of reality and must be achieved in our world. Perhaps then the spirit 
engendered in war will fulfill its high purpose in peace. 

Above all the Church must dedicate itself, both now and in the postwar 
world, to the high task of denouncing the evils which are the root cause of 
conflict. Just as certainly we must present to men the pattern of the King- 
dom of God as the answer to man’s desire for a better society—not as an 
impossible ideal to strive for but as a practical program to be achieved. The 
supreme task of the Church, however, is not preaching but practice. 


We must first of all rid the Church itself of these evils. Denunciation of sins 
which we share will forever fail to convince men of our sincerity of purpose. 
It is the duty of the Church to be in the world a “colony of Heaven” where 
men may see worked out in practice the principles which, inculcated into the 
larger society, will mean its salvation. This is the harder but the better way. 

We know, for example, that one of the sins of our age which has fostered 
conflict and war is the sin of pride and its attendant bigotry and intolerance. 
But the Church can neither convict men of this sin nor call them to repent- 
ance and the redeeming work of brotherhood until we have convinced the 
world that we ourselves are free from this great transgression. So far we have 
failed to do so, Until we do, men will rightly mock us for our hypocrisy. 

Intolerance is heinous whether it parades in brown shirts or in white shcets, 
and the Church in America must labor long to free itself from the stigma of 
having fostered the unrighteous bigotry of the Ku Klux Klan. Racial conflict is 
threatening the world today as never before, and it will be one of the stupen- 
dous problems for our postwar world to grapple with. The subject races of 
mankind are stirring into articulate protest which must be heard if we are 
to have peace. This protest has been stimulated both by the racial intolerance 
of the Nazis and by the encouragement of minorities by the war aims of the 
Allies. The lines are forming between those who would enslave the weaker 
races and those who would grant to them equality of opportunity in a free 
world. The Church must make a stand. But what shall it profit us to talk of 
racial brotherhood while we deny it within our own communions? If we 
believe in brotherhood we must prove it by ending forever the inequalities 
within the Church. 

Nor can a Church which is divided by religious intolerance and corrupted 
by religious bigotry establish in the hearts of men that spirit of understanding 
and love that will permit races and classes to live together in unity and peace. 
When has the Church shown fruits meet for repentance? Are not our divi- 
sions within the Body of Christ the scandal of Christendom in spite of all our 
ecumenical talk? Can we who are so disunited lead a world to unity? It is 
good to preach against narrow nationalism and paint the glories of a co- 
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operative socicty among nations, but it would be better to demonstrate that 
the Church is able to resolve its own differences and create its own unity. So 
long as we are not willing to make the sacrifices necessary to bring about co- 
operation between denominations we shall not be fit to lead the people into 
the Federation of Mankind. It is not necessary that we should abolish denom- 
inations any morc than it is essential or desirable to eliminate nations; but it 
is imperative that we put an end to conflict and achieve co-operation between 
the several members of the Body of Christ. 


Materialism is one of the disruptive philosophics of our modern world. 
The greed of men and nations has found its certain fruition in the devastation 
of war. Against this philosophy the Church is surcly committed. But we are 
more than tainted with this same deadly spirit. How much of our concern has 
been with budgets and buildings, how little with fasting and prayer! The 
voice of well-heeled ecclesiastics preaching against rampant materialism to 
smugly comfortable congregations has a hollow sound. Constantly we urge 
our members to support some worthy cause with “their gifts and prayers” 
but it is usually all too evident which of the two we consider important. Men 
are rightly offended when they attend our so-called services of worship and 
find not a priest but a beggar in the sanctuary. The clank of coins is far too 
loud in our temples for men to hear the voice of God assuring us that a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of things which he possesses. The attitude 
of the Church is all too plainly indicated when one of our greatest ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations supports fascism in a nation where its property is protected 
by the state and opposcs it in a country where its holdings are confiscated. 

A world that is concerned with the distress resulting from a criminal in- 
equality in the distribution of goods will not look for leadership in economic 
reform from a Church where clergymen Jabor excessively in poor parishes 
for a pittance while their brethren in Christ enjoy the sinecure of privileged 
pastorates. Nor can we preach persuasively the necessity for a living wage 
while so many of our own ministers and church workers fail so dismally to 
receive adequate support. Until the Church has put into practice the basically 
Christian standard of “from every man according to his ability and to every 
man according to his need” we shall not be able to lead the world in a Chris- 
tian solution of our cconomic problems. 

Even so with social and political reformation in a world torn between the 
ideals of democracy and tyranny. The necessity that the Church shall stand 
for liberty is plain. Out of the Christian emphasis on the dignity and worth 
of every human personality was born the doctrine of democracy. We dare not 
be false to our own child. Rightly the most articulate foe of totalitarian tyranny 
in Europe has been the Church. Men seeking to strike off their shackles 
should always find a champion in the Church. Unhappily there arc masses 
now in revolt who are firmly convinced that the Church is the friend of privi- 
lege and power. They have noted the record in Spain, Latin America, Italy, 
Austria, Russia, Poland, and other nations where pastors of the people have 
formed an unholy alliance with their plunderers. Even in our own country 
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there have been too few prophetic voices lifted from our pulpits in defense 
of the rights of man. We fool no one when we dodge our responsibility by 
asserting that the business of the Church is to preach the Gospel. The New 
Testament is no longer a forbidden book. Men may read it and the simplest 
among them cannot fail to understand the plain words of our Lord when He 
insisted that the essence of true religion is to do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. 


As we have insisted, however, the Church must do more than preach 
democracy. It must practice it. The revolt of our original Protestantism 
against religious authority was a part of, and the inspiration for, the 
political revolutions which followed the Reformation. But Protestantism in 

many of its branches has not kept the faith. In Christendom as a whole the 
vast majority of Church governments are autocracies which out-Hitler Hitler. 
This is true of all which cling tenaciously to the authoritarian government 
of an episcopal hierarchy. As the original Protestants clearly comprehended, 
the divine right of bishops is at one with the divine right of kings. It is a sad 
anachronism that even now such completely undemocratic Churches as ours 
should flourish in nations dedicated to the principles of political liberty. As a 
society within a society the Church should be an example of a functioning 
democracy. In many of our communions it is far from such. 

The attitude of the Church toward women is a case in point. While against 
constant opposition women have bcen achieving legal and political equality 
they have consistently been denied ecclesiastical equality. In spite of the fact 
that both numerically and financially, and certainly spiritually, women are 
the chief support of our churches, there are few communions which accord 
them even the semblance of equality with the men of the congregations. The 
fact that most churchwomen accept this without murmur is not a justification 
for such a denial of the fundamental tenets of democracy. 

The most pernicious form of tyranny in our world today is that exercised 
over the minds of men. This is the fundamental offense of the totalitarian 
state. This is the supreme denial of the dignity of human personality. This is 
the Nazis’ unforgivable sin against the Holy Ghost. Here too the Church 
itself has sinned. We have sought to shackle the minds of our adherents not 
only theologically but scientifically. The inquisition is perpetual. Who would 
have the temerity to suggest that either priests or people are permitted in most 
Christian churches to adventure boldly in search of ever new Truth which 
God has promised to reveal to mankind by His Holy Spirit? Nowhere outside 
of Nazidom can one equal the justifiable fear of all too many clergymen that 
by their preaching they may bring down upon themselves the swift and cer- 
tain wrath of the self-appointed Gestapo which operates in every denomina- 
tion. What a travesty on the perfect liberty which should exist in Christ! The 
hope of humanity lies in the untrammeled search for Truth. This alone can 
set men free. In this search the Church should lead the way. Only by swear- 
ing eternal enmity against every form of tyranny over the mind of man will 
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the Church be able to lead mankind in the unceasing struggle for freedom. 
Only as we allow the winds of freedom to blow unchecked in our own com- 
munions will men recognize our leadership in a democratic world. 


If some chaplains in the Army have been able to overcome the deadly in- 
difference of the soldier it is only because they have brought to them a religion 
that serves their present need and fulfills their future hopes. But our hold 
upon these men is tenuous. One day they are coming home. They will need 
the Church and the Church will need them; but it must be a revitalized 
Church. They and all men will be seeking leadership in the rebuilding of a 
wrecked society; that leadership must come from a Church which has given 
evidence by its own reformation that it is worthy to direct the reformation of 
mankind. 


ROLLO WALTER BROWN 4fter teaching at Wabash, Carlton, and 
Harvard, Rollo Walter Brown (b. 1880) 


took the step that constitutes a temptation to many untversity professors. He folded 
his class-books and devoted himself to writing and lecturing. Some of the best- 
known results of this increased leisure for thinking and living have been The 
Creative Spirit (7925), Lonely Americans (7929), Toward Romance (7932), and a 
series of novels about life in Ohio, his native state. He is now at work on an 
autobiography. Anyone who has read very much of Emerson and Thoreau will 
be aware of an echo. 


IT AM A LUXURY 


T WAS a banker who broke the news to me. He is as white a banker as 
anybody need require, and he sought to make my ordeal as nearly painless 
as possible. “But,” he said, “sometimes we have to face things just as they 

are—‘realistically,’ you know—and when we look at a case like yours in that 
way, why there’s nothing to do but admit that you are in the luxury class. 
The old world can go right along on its wartime way and never miss you.” 

He went into detail. There were three counts against me. The first one was 
simple enough: “You see, you deal in ideas. Now that’s all right when every- 
thing is running smoothly. If we are not facing a crisis, nobody can object to a 
man’s doing pretty much as he pleases—studying Sanskrit if he wants to, as 
some of the men do over in the Harvard Yard there. But in these times—and 
remember, this is no expression of any personal wish of mine—ideas are out 
the window.” 


“1 Am a Luxury.” Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine, November, 1943, by permission of the 
author. 
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So I know where I belong: somewhere below beano and dog racing. And 
to the first of the three counts that leave me on this level I must plead guilty. 
As a free-lance writer 1 do occupy myself with all sorts of reflections, com- 
parisons, and contrasts, points of view, projected designs, and gencral prospects 
that are lumped together as “ideas.” I find it interesting to ponder—sometimes 
not too gravely—the advantages and defects of our present ways of living 
together, the importance of the art spirit in men’s lives, the influence of men’s 
ingenuity on economic beliefs, the hungering of men for a religious justifica- 
tion of existence, and a thousand other matters that in one way or another 
seem to me to have something to do with life’s livableness. 

In like manner I must admit that I find myself living at a time when 
there is an overwhelming tendency to get along without ideas. It is not the 
style to bother with anything still in the stage of theory, anything deep down 
or far ahead. Predigested “ practical” surface facts are the thing. They do not 
require any holding of one’s opinions in suspense, or the mental eyestrain 
of trying to take the long view. The vogue of the hour is the impatient 
attitude. 

That this should be true in wartime is perhaps natural. We must bend all 
our energies to the immediate task of saving our souls. But just what is it 
that saves souls? The wartime neglect of that question is fundamentally but 
a part of the general neglect of ideas that had settled upon us long before the 
war came. In the jittery days of universal appcascment it was difficult to get 
for ideas the consideration they deserved. The difficulty has only increased. 
Anyone who would go into a question with a certain quiet thoroughness soon 
discovers how completely he is out of step, not only with a vast majority 
whose concern is always with the tinsel of life, but with all sorts of persons 
in places of power who get credit for thinking when they are only jobbers 
in other men’s secondhand generalities. 

But it is more than a disregard of ideas; it is a fear of them. The sturdy- 
looking citizen that one meets in trips over the country fears ideas with the 
fear of a frightened child. “There was never any rcason for dragging our 
beautiful country into somebody else’s war, and I turn off the radio whenever 
anybody begins to discuss the matter.” “Why should I worry about whether 
we have colleges of liberal arts or not?” “No, I have never read the Russian 
constitution, and by God, I never expect to.” “Why worry about how many 
Chinamen are killed off? There'll be plenty left.” “I know nothing about the 
Beveridge Plan. If you care for a practical man’s opinion, the more we try 
to plan, the worse off we are.” “No, I am not losing sleep over any damned 
post-war world. It will be bad enough when we get to it without thinking 
about it in advance. All those things have to work themselves out automati- 
cally.” 

It need not be an idea that embraces the destinies of other peoples. I have 
never gone on a crusade for any “alien” idea—that I know of. But from the 
resistance I have encountered when | have championed purely native ones, I 
marvel that an idea of any sort is ever able to makc its way out into the main 
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current of human tradition. Sometimes I am led to wonder if the fatty de- 
generation we have suffered in keeping away from ideas has not rendered us 
sightless. I wonder if we are not losing the war—by losing sight of what it was 
to settle—losing our integrity of spirit, dying faster than we are growing, 
today, tomorrow, imperceptibly ahead, because not even one great idea stirs 
us to envision anything beyond the customary. We are enthralled in the most 
deadening isolationism that man can expericnce—that of being swept by 
events first in one direction and then in another in a fishfly existence where 
we are out of touch with our elemental selves. 
So why should I shrink too much from the charge that I deal in ideas? 





The second count was equally simple, and it was closely related to the first: 
“You are just an individual. You do not have the backing of any institution or 
organization. You speak only for yourself.” 

Even if the charge were a criminal one, every word of it is true. Twenty 
years ago, of my own choice—and that of my wife—I elected to live as one 
of the free individuals often eulogized in American oratory. I would be an 
independent producer; I would live by selling my “ideas” in the open market. 
It was not because I was a professional rebel. 1 was not trying to be different. 
I only wished to be myself. It would be interesting, I thought, to stand related 
to the world through whatever merit the things I was concerned with might 
possess, without the weight of any organized influence. Not that I spurn 
institutions or organizations, or shrink from contributing anything I can 
through them. But I had seen the overworking of prestige, and I had come 
to prize the feeling that I need not depend on an institution or organization 
for my point of view, or for its acceptance by anybody else. 

I know, then, something of the attitude in my own country toward anyone 
who tries to go the individual’s way. It did not take me long to discover that 
the men who shout the loudest and most savagely in favor of the sanctity of the 
individual are the ones who depend for their own existence and power on 
some kind of organization. Their declamatory pronouncements have become 
the greatest of all American jokes. We bow down before an organization as 
if it were ten gods. A man who has a card showing that he has office head- 
quarters somewhere, no matter how inconsequential he may be himself or 
how shaky or even insolvent the business he represents, stands somewhere in 
the world, and on the strength of something actually not known, and some- 
times nonexistent, can forthwith get hotel accommodations and credit, or 
transportation, that the individual, no matter how important or solvent, must 
wait for until he has established his right to respectful consideration. I have 
stood in line and seen it happen a thousand times. 

There is a fear of the individual comparable to the fear of an idea. An 
individual is not readily predictable. An individual might kick over the traces 
—he does if anybody does—and an organization never gets going to that 
extent. Men will contribute money for chemical or biological laboratories, a 
famous university president once reminded me, yet will balk at investing 
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money in stray potential Pasteurs to whom the laboratories would be heaven. 
Not even a poet can be thought of in his own name. He must be known as 
the winner of some organization’s prize, the recipient of some organization’s 
gratuity. Then he becomes somebody. “William Shakespeare, famous as an 
early Pulitzer prize-winner. .. .” 

A man has to be thought of as a representative, however humble. Once 
when I was to speak to several thousand persons in a Midwestern city, and 
the newspaper reporter came with his cameraman to the hotel, he noted that 
my address was Cambridge, Massachusetts, and began by asking: “Connected 
with Harvard University, aren't you?” He was greatly disappointed when he 
learned that I was not, though he confessed that he supposed Harvard was a 
snooty place. He was still more disappointed when I added that I once had a 
brief and happy connection with Harvard, for he immediately took it for 
granted that I had been thrown out for gross immorality or unpatriotic prac- 
tices. Finally when the cameraman had gone he said confidentially: “Now I 
pledge you my word I will not mention anything in my story; but would you 
mind telling me, just for my own information, who it is who is sending you 
here?” 

I enjoyed the satisfaction of telling him that I was there only to represent 
myself. But when I went to the auditorium and saw a printed program, I 
found beneath my name the words: “of Harvard University.” 

Sometimes I myself have felt the thinness of the thread of an individual’s 
life. When I go to see a friend who is the head of a specially creditable 
organization, and catch a glimpse of him through four or five open doors, 
at ease at his desk, a hall clock ticking ponderously, I think he must be fortu- 
nate. Occasionally when I see the friendly banker far back in his solid place 
surrounded by vice-presidents, collectors of loans, and vaults with shining 
doors, I experience a sudden sinking at the thought of my precariousness. A 
drunken driver, a slippery pavement, a thoughtless word—so slight a thing 
might leave me just nowhere at all. 

But soon that is over. Here I am. Every time I am in certain cities I 
walk past buildings with polished granite fronts that once housed solid banks 
that I have outlasted. Sometimes, too, in the quiet I remember William 
James: “So I am against all big organizations as such, national ones first 
and foremost; against all big successes and big results; and in favor of the 
eternal forces of truth which always work in the individual and immediately 
unsuccessful way, underdogs always, till history comes, after they are long 
dead, and puts them on the top.” Not that I have illusions about being 
miraculously converted into any kind of great St. Bernard topdog at a later 
time. But I do know as well as a man can know anything that much of some- 
thing essential to life is destroyed in the wholesale pressures of top-heavy 
organizations, and is nurtured in the ways of individuals. 


As for the third count, it was devastating beyond any ordinary defense: 
“You are showing gray above the ears.” 
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Now where is there anyone who can stand up and say that gray hairs— 
even premature ones—have not -become a misfortune and a tragedy in our 
industrial-minded society? We grow tearful over the preciousness of equality 
of opportunity, and then on a given day, in the name of an abstraction, we 
announce that henceforth there is to be no further opportunity whatsoever. 
From that date forward cxperience and wisdom add up to exactly nothing 
at all. When New York City reports something like a half-million men and 
women past sixty-five and therefore exposed to the humiliation of being made 
to feel that they are too old to be useful, too old to make important decisions, 
too old to take up new ideas, we can know by the simplest processes of arith- 
metic how terrible a thing is happening to the country as a whole. 

In a year when war supposedly had created a demand for every kind of 
human worker, I have spent time in trying to find employment for several 
men who were in no case over fifty-five. They were college graduates, they 
had had diversified and successful experience; but through the country’s shift 
to a war economy, or similar dislocation, they were left with nothing to do. 
These men had to tramp the strects for months, and wait by the hour in line, 
until two of them contemplated suicide as the simplest way out. 

My own case might have been tragic had it not become a farce. At the sug- 
gestion of the Vice-President of the United States, a senator, and three or four 
heads of commissions or committees, I sought in some way to enlist for the 
wars—for any kind of usefulness that would help win a struggle that I had 
been denounced for advocating before Pearl Harbor made my view official. 
After I had filled out blanks—often enough in duplicate—twenty-eight dif- 
ferent times through a year and a half, and had had more than a hundred 
interviews and special consultations, I luckily came into possession of a 
memorandum made by the head of one office to this effect: “Why not be hon- 
est with this man and tell him that, though we have no age limit, it always 
turns out that the person we are looking for is younger?” 

A new ethic is resulting. There are all kinds of human beings past sixty-five. 
Men and women of great need or great energy have discovered that an em- 
ployer may notice no decline in their work at all if only they succeed in con- 
cealing their age. So when circumstances permit, they lie about the matter. 
One of my oldest friends—a middle-aged man when J was a boy—moved 
fortunately from one city to another when he gave up a position which he 
had long held. He was young-looking and he was competent. He stepped his 
years back just a decade, and secured a position where the retiring age for 
office workers was seventy. So when at seventy-nine he spoke regretfully of 
having only one more year to go, everybody talked about what a shame it 
was to lose the services of such a man just because he approached seventy. I 
know persons in their thirties who have “lost” their birth certificates and are 
building up a buffer of reserve paper years to use if they still care to work on 
when they are sixty-five. Eventually though, they do come to a deadline, and 
are left—as a distinguished retired university professor put it—‘“to sit down 
to enjoy the hell of waiting for the inevitable.” 
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But no reminder that I may some day reach sixty-five disturbs me too much. 
For nobody can retire me. My destiny is not in the hands of any industrial 
head, or university president, or other single person who can call me in some 
morning for the final interview. I can continue doing anything that interests 
me. I may even decide to start one movement: I may go forth and incite those 
who have grown more rebellious as they have grown older—as anyone must 
do who reflects upon what the species might have achieved by now—to get 
together and reveal to the world its true state and its potential state, in the 
light of experience. 


So it is not unbearably depressing to be charged with being a luxury. And 
I could enter a countercharge. I believe that the combination of attitudes which 
makes me out a luxury is a menace to America and the world. Is it so diff- 
cult to see what has happened where too many people have not bothered with 
ideas, but let somebody else do their thinking for them? Is it much more 
difficult to see, on the other hand, how ideas grounded firmly in individuals 
arc a source of immeasurable power? Is it not possible to see in like manner 
that if we are to have the reverence for all life which a true world outlook 
requires, it is little short of idiocy to fight for the freedom of the Czechs or 
Chinese—and they ought to have been fought for sooner—and then in the 
same breath treat the grayheads—or any other minority—in our own country 
with an asphyxiating genteel intolerance? And if it is possible to see these 
things, just who is to call upon a man to stand and be sentenced because he 
busics himself with trying to get the hang of things a little in his own way, 
and hopes to ke ‘cp on right ahead to the limits of nature? 

I have an ironic impression that it is not the defense that ought to stand 
convicted, but the prosecution. 


CAREY McWILLIAMS After receiving a law degree from the University 


of Southern California in 1927, Colorado-born 
Carey McWilliams set out to win his way as an attorney. His growing interest in 
labor and land policy and in collective ownership of farms led him to carry on 
writing and field work which soon all but eclipsed his law practice. McWilliams 
Factories in the Fields (1939) was a careful documentation of the material used 
also by John Steinbeck in his celebrated novel, Grapes of Wrath—although the men 
had not met and no collaboration had been intended. In 1939 McWilliams was 
appointed California Commissioner of Immigration and Housing; in 1940 he be- 
came President of the Committee for the Protection of the Foreign-Born; in 1941 
he received a Guggenheim award for study of Hawaiian land ownership practice; 
in 1942: he published I\\ Fares the Land, a study of migrant workers; and in 1943 
he finished Brothers Under the Skin, a sturring appeal for honest facing of race 
problems. Though McWilliams and vested interests have had their bitter differ- 
ences, few have questioned his ability or integrity. 
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THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS OF DEMOCRACY 


N UTTERLY unique conjunction of events has presented America 
with a magnificent opportunity, at this moment, to go forward with 
& the unfinished business of democracy. “Rarely has history provided,” 
states PM, “such a happy confluence of a great idcal—the extension of demo- 
cratic rights—and a great practical necessity—the winning of the world’s great- 
est war.” If we fail to measure up to the potentialities of this unprecedented 
opportunity, our failure will be so great as to defy measurement or appraisal. 
Now, assuredly, the time has come. 

Historically, the time is most opportune. After the Civil War, America 
probably lacked the strength, as it certainly lacked the will, to go forward and 
consolidate the democratic gains which had been won at such a terrific price. 
It is also arguable that the masses of the Negro people were, at the time, not 
prepared to accept the responsibilities of full citizenship. Furthermore it may 
have been wise politically to have first given the South an opportunity to deal 
with the problem, despite the suffering and turmoil which the decision in- 
volved. The nation now possesses, however, the will and the physical unity 
and the power to achieve what it should have achieved fifty years ago—total 
democracy in the United States. 

Scientific, as well as historical, developments now make possible a consolida- 
tion of democratic gains and the implementation of previously ceded theoreti- 
cal rights. Until it could be scientifically demonstrated that there was no basis 
for the notion of “superior” and “inferior” races, there remained a preserve 
within which it was dificult to extend the democratic process. Democracy was 
compclled to rest its major premises on partial and extremely insecure founda- 
tions, until scientific research into race problems had reached a degree of 
maturity. In going forward with the extension of democracy today, we do so 
with the assured feeling that we are not acting quixotically but upon scien- 
tifically sound assumptions. A cultural lag existed, in this field, which had to 
be overcome. Today, for cxample, it is gencrally agreed that ‘ ‘the Negro prob- 
lem is a race problem not in the sense that a purity of Negroid traits has given 
the American colored person a unique biological nature which makes him 
behave differently from white people, but rather in that being all or any part 
Negroid in appearance (the biological fact) has given him a condition of ‘high 
visibility’ which enables others to identify him and place him in a spccial 
position in society (the sociological fact).”* 

It is not only in research into the concept of race that science has made 
marked progress of recent years. The general problems of cultural adjustment 
and of personality development have been thoroughly investigated and well- 





“The Unfinished Business of Democracy,” from Brothers Under the Skin by Carey McWilliams. 
Reprinted by permission of Little, Brown & Company. 


1 Color, Class and Personality, 1942, p. xv. 
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recognized techniques of demonstrated soundness exist today for dealing with 
cultural conflict. What are termed “race problems” are not essentially bio- 
logical problems; they are not insoluble; they are “susceptible to social inven- 
tion and intelligent manipulation.” We must accept, as Dr. Ruth Benedict has 
said, “all the implications of our human inheritance, one of the most important 
of which is the small scope of biologically transmitted behavior and the enor- 
mous role of the cultural process in the transmission of tradition.” Culture, as 
she points out, is not a biologically transmitted complex: “not one item of 
man’s social organization, of his language, of his local religion, is carried in 
his germ-cell.” 

Also it has become possible to allay the fear of white people that they might 
be engulfed by some dark and alien strain in the population. Regardless of 
who its carriers may be at the moment, there is no doubt, writes Dr. Benedict, 
“about the cultural continuity of civilization.” The best assurance against this 
once widely publicized bogy of engulfment is to spread democracy through- 
out the world and to extend democracy at home. People need no longer fear 
that the encroachment of colored peoples threatens their society and its institu- 
tions. “The desire of Negro youth,” writes Robert Sutherland, “is not for ad- 
mission to white society, but for a chance to support a way of living which 
would mark anyonc, white or colored, as belonging to a culturally superior 
group.” 

Just as subject peoples throughout the world are coming into the possession 
of the technics of modern civilization, so colored minority groups within the 
United States are coming into possession of the rapidly developed wealth of 
anthropological, sociological, and psychological research of the last fifty years. 
As they acquire this knowledge, it no longer becomes even politically feasible 
to continue a system of wholesale discrimination. “The so-called racial explana- 
tion of differences in human performance and achievement,” writes Mr. A. J. 
Toynbee, “is either an ineptitude or a fraud.” In the face of this mounting 
wealth of scientific evidence, it is simply no longer tenable to pretend that 
“backward races” cannot acquire the fundamentals of civilized life. For the 
same forces, as Alain Locke has said, “which have all but annihilated longitude 
and latitude also have foreshortened cultural and social distance, and have 
telescoped their traditional but imaginary dividing lines.” The increasing inter- 
dependency of all groups, not only in the nation but in the world, occasioned 
by the progress of civilization has laid the foundation for what Dr. Benedict 
calls a vast extension of “in-group mutual dependency and mutual support.” 
We know, today, that “a nation can be administered without creating victims.” 

From a practical point of view, we are driven to precisely the same conclu- 
sion. “Since internal unity and co-operation,” writes Mr. Sutherland, “are as 
much a part of national defense as are battleships and fortifications, the im- 
portance of allowing no large minority to feel arbitrarily excluded is obvious.” 
And, if we consider world totals, all our minorities are large. Furthermore, as 
Mr. Lester B. Granger has demonstrated, there are not enough available work- 
ers in the United States to fill the needs of war industry and match the vast 
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slave resources of the Axis powers. The training and full utilization of some 
6,000,000 Negro cmployables is, therefore, an inescapable practical necessity. 

The engineering of a program to end racial discrimination in America is, 
today, a practical political possibility. The war has released throughout the 
world (despite momentary manifestations to the contrary) a great upsurge of 
democratic sentiment. It is now possible to mobilize the political strength 
necessary to effectuate those controls and procedures essential to a real job 
of social engineering on race problems. One can sense the political feasibility 
of executing such a program; the problem, as Mr. Sutherland states, is “in the 
air.” Today it is possible to count upon a progressive concern with democratic 
ideals which, as Alain Locke states, is “rising now almost to a ground swell 
of popular feeling and conviction,” in endeavoring to pull “reactionary democ- 
racy out of the narrows and set us heading for new democratic goals.” The 
reluctance of the rest of the nation to interfere in the South has noticeably 
abated in the last two decades. Thousands of people realize today that, as PM 
has stated, “the south needs help.” Southerners such as Jonathan Daniels con- 
cede that “the south has not done anything approaching greatness in what 
may be called a self-reconstruction to give the Negro all “hat we wish all 
Americans to have.” There are progressive elements throughout the South that 
would actually relish national intervention. 

All of America is coming to a gencral realization of the fact that the South's 
attempted solution of the race problem—namely, a system of biracialism—is 
an obvious failure. Racial segregation, like slavery itself, is a malignant growth 
in a democracy.” Biracialism is stultifying, costly, stupid, and self-perpetuating. 
It is essentially impossible and impractical; it tends to spread throughout the 
nation; and it creates, as Mr. Carter states, “a spiritual hiatus between the races, 
fostering in one a feeling of inferiority, and in the other an cqually insidious 
superiority complex. It breeds resentment, suspicion and humiliation, and 
undermines the Negro’s faith in democratic government itself.” It robs the 
Negro, and other minorities, of their rightful cultural and historical inherit- 
ance. The attempted enforcement of such a system during the last forty years 
has proved to be a dismal failure. By the 1920's biracialism had become, as Mr. 
Carter states, a dead end. 

Now is not only the opportune time to liquidate the last vestiges of this sys- 
tem in America, but we must proceed to do so if the critical tensions already 
developing are not to explode, with disastrous consequences, either in the im- 
mediate future or during the postwar period. We face, as Jonathan Daniels 
has said, “a crisis about color.” Increasing tensions in the South since 1940 
demonstrate, as Mr. Daniels states, “the wearing thin of the relationships 
which for the most part southern white men have made.” These tensions are 
certain to increase with the progress of the war itself; hence we must establish 
now those controls and safeguards which are essential to prevent a repetition 
of the postwar race riots of 1919-1921. Perhaps the most ominous sign on the 
horizon is the impending collapse of the plantation economy of the Deep 


2See “Shadows of the Slave Tradition” by Elmer Anderson Carter, Survey Graphic, Novem- 
ber, 1942. 
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South. During the past ten years, as Charles S. Johnson has pointed out, Ne- 
groes have been virtually forced out of agriculture. With the rapid expansion 
of mechanization in agriculture, the entire structure of the plantation system 
will be transformed. Ways and means must, therefore, be devised now by 
which Negroes may be absorbed into nonagricultural types of employment. 

Industrial developments alone dictate the abolition of the biracial system. 
Segregation is not compatible with industrial efficiency; it is at fatal variance 
with the mods operand: of industrialism. “Modern industry,” as Mr. Johnson 
states, “changes too rapidly and is too complex for a caste system.” The Crimi- 
nal Code of South Carolina provides today (Article 1272) that it is unlawful 
for any concern engaged in cotton textile manufacture to employ Negroes and 
whitcs to work in the same room, or to use the same doors of entrance or exit 
at Uhe same time, or to use the same pay ticket windows or the same stairways 
or windows, or to use the same lavatories, toilets, drinking watcr buckets or 
glasses. Such a statute in an area where Negroes constitute the bulk of the 
available labor supply is an unwarranted and utterly indefensible shackle upon 
industry itself. Those who point to the South as our “Economic Problem No. 
1” state that it must have more industrial development. But the greatest bar- 
ricr to the industrial devclopment of the South is Jim Crowism itself. Hence 
the bulk of war contracts are going to non-Southern areas (the South has re- 
ceived only about 6.3 per cent of these contracts to date). Actually, as Mr. 
Mark Ethridge has said, “The setup of industry incident to the war effort has 
retarded, rather than accelerated, the effort of the south to improve its position 
as an industrial section in relation to the rest of the nation.” * The wartime 
devclopment of industry, therefore, will not of itself be of much assistance to 
the South. The war does create, however, not only the necessity for industrial 
expansion, but the opportunity to use wartime emergency controls to develop 
a new pattern of relationships. While the use of these controls would unques- 
tionably be upheld during the war, they might not be upheld afterwards. All 
the more reason, thercfore, to use them now. 

The metaphysics of this strange war also lead to much the same conclusions. 
Ideologically we have been driven to the necessity of making a world-wide 
declaration of human rights—the Four Freedoms—thereby laying the founda- 
tion for an international democracy. The outlines of such a new international 
order already exist, as Alain Locke has said, within the phalanx of the United 
Nations which “unites an unprecedented assemblage of the races, cultures and 
peoples of the world.” This New World sctting has, as he states, “altered the 
geography of our lives.” We cannot retreat to the prewar relationship of races 
and cultures even if we desired to do so. For part of this development, we are 
indebted to the Axis. Once Germany and Japan had raised the issue of ethnic 
nationalism, racism became, as Dr. Locke states, “an avowed principle of state 
policy.” We were forced to meet the issue. I say “we” advisedly, for it is 
America that has taken, and must continue to take, the initiative. The more 
we counter the Axis race propaganda, “the more paradoxical our race atti- 


3 Lousville Courier-Journal, June 21, 1942. 
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tudes and traditions will become in contrast.” If we fail to recognize this dy- 
namic now, then we are doomed to Fascism: we will, in effect, become Fascist. 
Thus the war has, as Dr. Locke says, brought the Negro question “around 
from a back-yard domestic issue to a front-porch exposure”; what was once 
“a minority disability becomes a general weakness.” And what is true of the 
Negro is also true of all other colored minority groups in this country. For 

“these silent and waiting multitudes (the colored peoples of the world),” 
writes Frederick L. Schuman, “will conclude, wrongly no doubt but none- 
theless irrevocably, that Western white men offer them only fair words and 
foul deeds, that the darker peoples have no stake in a war between rival op- 
pressors, and that Axis arrogance may be morc tolerable than democratic 
hypocrisy,” unless we act now. 


BERNARD DEVOTO Since 1935 Mr. DeVoto (b. 1897) has written the 
essay called “The Fusy Chair” which appears each 


month in Viarper’s Magazine. The one that follows deals uith the generation which 
includes most of the parents of the readers of this volume, who, as young men 
and women, lived in the years sometimes known as the “Naughty Twenties.” It 
ts to this “lost generation” that the author, who graduated from Harvard in 1920, 
is supposed to belong, and concerning which he has something penetrating to suy. 
To the reader who is interested in the point of view which Mr. DeVoto discusses, 
F, Scott Fitzgerald's The Beautiful and the Damned and Ernest Hemingway's 
The Sun Also Rises are suggested. 


ANOTHER LOST GENERATION? 


OU MAY remember the Lost Generation. It was primarily a literary 

phenomenon, an invention of novelists. It was a myth cultivated be- 

cause it gave fine effects in prose. The Lost Generation was supposed 
to consist of men whose souls had been so maimed by the ugliness of war 
that they saw quite through life’s hollow shams, and of women who caught 
the contagion from them, presumably as the supreme benignity of love. The 
phrase itself was an invention of Miss Gertrude Stein, whose art had no con- 
nection whatever with life or death, love or hate, rejoicing or grief, success 
or failure, belief or doubt, any other emotion of mankind, any experience of 
anyone, or any of the values that enable people to live together—an art which 
floated freely in a medium of pure caprice sustained by nothing except its 
awareness of its own inner wondrousness. The literary development of the 
phrase was almost exclusively American, and its first, perhaps its greatest 
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prophet was Mr. Ernest Hemingway, who has lived to recant. Mr. Heming- 
way epitomized the entire meaning of his time in symbols of sexual impo- 
tence. He believed with a full heart that the symbols were altogether tragic, 
though a sounder judgment would be that they expressed a first-rate literary 
criticism. 

The idea of the Lost Generation was sickly and unclean. No one has ever 
known how many soldiers of the last war, or how many contemporaries of 
theirs who had not known war at first hand, identified themselves with it. I 
do not think that many did. In the variety, vigor, and optimism of the Amer- 
ican people following the last war there is no evidence that any considerable 
number thought of themselves as lost, and literature is far less able to persuade 
people to imitate it than writers like to believe. It may be, however, that lit- 
erary praise of a moral depletion said to have been induced by the ugliness of 
war persuaded some people to act on it. If so, I suggest that we may include 
among the problems of reconversion a study of therapeutic and even preventive 
measures. If it is possible it is certainly desirable to dispense with a Lost Gen- 
eration altogether this time, both in literature and in the populace at large. 


Military physicians and psychiatrists have lately issued to the general public 
some suggestions concerning attitudes toward crippled veterans. We are ad- 
vised—wholly for the sake of the crippled—to avoid expressing excessive sym- 
pathy. We are told to ignore their handicaps, to make as little fuss as possible, 
to treat them as a matter of course so far as we can. In this way, the Medical 
Corps says, we shall be helping them to acquire a sense of reality and, by 
helping them to be casual toward themselves, shall be helping them to tri- 
umph over their handicaps. If that is good therapeutics for the wounded, it is 
also an excellent attitude to adopt toward veterans who have not been crip- 
pled. Certainly it is an excellent attitude for them to adopt toward themselves. 

What I say implics no failure to understand that the debt which the United 
States owes its defenders, crippled or whole, is beyond payment. Even the 
hastiest reader will understand that I am not proposing any skimping of our 
obligations to those who have been physically or mentally wounded in the 
service of the country. For the incapacitated everything possible must be done. 
For the wounded everything must be done that can heal their wounds, help 
them to overcome their handicaps, and so far as possible make up to them for 
the satisfactions and achievements which thcir wounds may have denied them. 
And those who emerge whole will have an imperative claim on the nation for 
whatever education, training, or guidance can cnable them to resume life in 
the commonwealth on the most favorable terms. No compensation could be 
enough for the strain, hardship, and suffering undergone, the time lost, the 
dreams and ambitions forfeited, the sacrifice made in our service. 

Nevertheless, if a tough-minded realism is essential to the soldier in war, 
it is equally essential to the ex-soldier in peace. The hard decree of nature is 
that he has got to live his life out to the end. Either he is going to make as 
much as he can of that life or something is going to frustrate him, and the 
easiest possible frustration is a paralysis of will engendered by self-pity. Cer- 
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tainly it is too bad that he was not permitted to make what he could of his 
personality and capacities, as the years of peace promised he would be able to. 
Certainly it is too bad that the years of his youth were spent in a war he never 
asked for, that the fulfillment of his promise has been delayed or quite for- 
bidden, that he has had to experience horror and brutality and filth. But in 
peace as well as in war, time and chance happeneth to them all, the conditions 
of life are not what any of us would choose. It is too bad that we grow old, 
too bad that we prove less admirable than we thought, too bad that love fails, 
ambition peters out, friends die, dreams come to nothing. Given only omnipo- 
tence, any of us could create a world more kindly than the one we have to live 
in, but man must live in the world that is. He has always had to live in it, and 
he will have to live in it henceforth whether or not he has gone to war. He 
will live in it more successfully if he will understand that he has no claim on 
its tenderness, that none of its rigors will be relaxed for him because he has 
been a soldier. 

1 say nothing about the compensations which are any soldier's. They cer- 
tainly exist—self-mastery, the knowledge that one has met and _ passed the 
ultimate test, the knowledge of dedication and sacrifice, the fellowship of men 
fighting in contempt of death—and in every war there have been some who 
counted them worth more than all the rest. But, disregarding them, there is 
no realistic philosophy for the ex-soldier except a recognition that fortune 
turned out the way it did. On him happened to fall the sternest obligation of 
citizenship ‘as it fell on other Americans in three major and three minor wars. 
That turn of the wheel may have been, if you will, hard luck. It was hard 
luck that war prevented him from being the garage mechanic, radio an- 
nouncer, or physician that he designed to be. It was hard luck that he had to 
serve a term in hell. It remains hard luck that memories of unspeakable horror 
will abide with him, that he has lost more than he can regain, that part of his 
life has been, in private terms, wasted. But it is hard luck in the peacetime 
world that we accomplish less than we hoped to, that a wife or a child dies, 
that our personalities erode, that we deal less than magnificently with the 
assigned task. Like the civilian, the soldier and the ex-soldier have had hard 
luck—and that is that. The waste or failure of any individual does not mean 
that God had it in for him, and no private pain in the bowels proves that the 
world is evil. 


The Lost Generation mistake was to generalize individual failure into a law 
of God and to suppose that a private pain in the bowels revealed the nature 
of reality. Every soldier has to learn a personal discipline of courage for war. 
The ex-soldier has got to learn an identical discipline for peace, since the inex- 
orable condition is that the world’s work will go on. Either he will take such 
a part in it as he best can or he will get in its way and be run over. Either 
war is an interruption of it or else we are all fools—and no fool greater than 
the soldier. War was not gentle with him; peace will not try to be. 

Literature would do well to clarify its understanding. Following the last war 
it gave us, and gave us worshipfully, the image of a hero crying into his gin 
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because he had seen more than he could bear. A hero sneering at fools who 
tricd to make something of their lives because he had come to understand 
that there is no use in effort, the mourners go about the streets, and desire 
must fail. It gave us, that is, the image of a hero who was either a craven fool 
or a desperately sick soul. It gave us this image, either base or diseased, and 
bade us not pity but admire. Well, one thinks of the returning doughboy of 
1gig who had no time for tears because he was too busy trying to get his job 
back and pick up where he had left off. One thinks of an earlier war that 
had more victims than Mr. Hemingway’s, a war much more comparable to 
this one. Of a man making his way homeward from Appomattox in ragged 
and stinking shoddy and without shoes, to get the ficld plowed, the kids fed, 
and the shattered South rebuilt. Or making his way homeward to Vermont 
or Iowa with the best years of his youth devoured by war, no fine thing done, 
no fine thing possible i in the time remaining. Both had known lice and the fire 
of dysentery in the bowels, hunger and panic, the private filth and public 
feculence of war. Both had seen friends blown to bloody shreds beside them. 
Both werc items of helplessness, victims of the evil fate which twists the lives 
of men quite irresponsibly. War had left neither of them any intelligent 
choice except to recognize that they were lost, to renounce effort, and to rise 
superior to the illusions of labor and free will. So they went out and sowed 
the crops, repaired the barn, begot children, served on the school board, and 
sat with their shoes off at the end of a hard day. They broke the prairies, dug 
the mines, occupicd the West, built the railroads, manned the industry that 
remade the world, tugged the United States to the forefront of civilization, 
and laid up the wealth that was Jater to support literature while it found all 
this an illusion. A defect in them was that they offercd prose too little chance 
for exquisite effects. That was also a defect in their grandsons who came back 
from Chateau-Thierry and the Argonne with a feeling that they had done an 
unpleasant job rather creditably, and strai ghtway got to work as near as pos- 
sible to the place where they had left off. Coarseness of soul, economic Puri- 
tanism, or mere vitality prevented them from understanding that they were 
lost. 

The Lost Generation, .that is, was a cliché, one of the formulas, supersti- 
tions, or stereotypes which the pressurc of literary fashion is apt to substitute 
for ideas. This time it would be wise for writers to avoid thinking of the 
returning soldicr as Jost. And there are other components of that old cliché 
which it will be desirable not to repeat. As, for instance, thinking of the re- 
turning soldier as a dupe. We went to war in 1917 to defeat a threat to our 
national existence—to crush institutions, even conceptions of mankind, that 
were a mortal danger to our own. But after the war was won it became 
strangely fashionable to believe that we had gone to war to secure the prin- 
cipal of Mr. Morgan’s loans to Great Britain or (this with no apparent sense 
of incongruity) to earn profits for the death merchants, the makers of arma- 
ment who were above nationality. If that were true, then the returning sol- 
diers had indeed been dupes. The logic was unimpeachable—only the premise 
was wrong. At the prescnt moment it seems impossible that anyone outside 
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the fools’ paradise of Peace Now will ever be able to persuade anyone that we 
went to war in 1941 for anyone’s bonds or anyone's profits. Too many, one 
thinks, will remember the years we lived through on the way to war. Too 
many will remember the rising of the flood, the onrush of Nazism, the ghastly 
summer of 1940, the stunned hours following Pearl Harbor. But though quite 
as many could remember the autumn of 1914 and the early spring of 1917, the 
cliché of stupidity and betrayal formed neverthcless. This time we ought to do 
what we can to prevent its forming. We are supposed to learn from experience. 


We are supposcd, I repeat, to learn from experience. In the literature of the 
Lost Generation it was orthodox to deride such attributes as patriotism, cour- 
age, loyalty, self-sacrifice, and the resolution to dic in defense of values greater 
than oneself. Such virtues were sternly shown to be snares, traps, or tricks of 
illusion by which unscrupulous, clever persons were able to manipulate the 
stupid to their private gain. John Doe was an uncritical fool whom an inter- 
national banker or a merchant of*death could delude into dying gallanuy for 
his profit balance. As time went on this exalted understanding changed some- 
what and it became evident that John Doe lacked gallantry altogether. Back 
in the world’s lost springtime there had perhaps been such virtues as courage 
and self-sacrifice, but clearly they did not exist now, not at Icast in the brutish 
citizen of everyday life. The modern world had brutalized John Doc, coars- 
encd his soul, softened his nature; he was scum and a menace, incapable of 
greatness. Only a little while ago, so recently that every bystander remembers 
it, the manipulators of these clichés woke with a shock that verged on panic 
to the dilemma which the outbreak of war horribly unmasked. The virtues of 
patriotism, courage, and self-sacrifice, which had lately seemed fetishes proper 
to inferior people only, were essential to the survival even of the literary cliché, 
and there was no possible place where they could be sought except among the 
people who had lately been proved to have no capacity for them at all. 

Read your morning newspaper. The chronicle of patriotism, courage, forti- 
tude, loyalty, self-sacrifice, and willingness to dic for matters greater than one- 
self—the chronicle of ordinary, unpretentious heroism has no end. Apparently 
such virtues are the ordinary endowment of people everywhere, apparently 
they are attributes ‘of the human race, and we may assume that they cannot 
be inspired by literature or even implanted by a crisis. John Doe has always 
had them. He is a different person from the literary portrayal of him in the 
Lost Generation, and he always was. For the time being literary thinking is 
admitting as much. It describes him with a nauseous phrase, a phrase that 
reeks of condescension, the Common Man. But, reading its morning news- 
paper, it is willing to concede that the Common Man is endowed by nature 
with heroic virtues. 

Precisely that amendment of opinion must be remembered in the period of 
reconversion. The day will come when the graveyard shift can check out for 
the last time, writers can retool, and literature turn to examine an ended war. 
Hopeful new ideas will bud and glistening new clichés begin to form. So, if 
there should be another impulse to portray the ex-soldier as a fool duped by 
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cleverer men, if it begins to appear once more that the run-of-the-mill citizen 
is a boor and a craven enemy of all good things—let us remember that litera- 
ture formally decided otherwise while the heat was on. We may be able to 
forestall or discredit another literature of the Lost Generation. 

John Doe can remember too, when as an ex-soldier he takes up citizenship 
again. He has had the empirical proof. When the heat went on he found that 
he possessed courage, fortitude, loyalty, self-sacrifice, and all the rest. He found 
that they sufficed for war and may intelligently decide that they will suffice for 
peace. If he reaches that decision his generation will not be lost. 


4, Horizons 


JOHN STEINBECK Few American authors of the moment can 

claim the distinction enjoyed by John Stein- 
EDWARD F. RICKETTS beck. Born in Salinas, California, in 1902, he 

later attended Stanford University, where he 
showed a marked interest tn science later reflected in the writing of Sea of Cortez, 
a book which owes its origin in part to its author's desire to escape the storm that 
followed the publication of Grapes of Wrath. The publicity accorded to (and the 
deserved reputation or financial success of) such works as In Dubious Battle, 
Tortilla Flat, Of Mice and Men, The Moon Is Down, and various short stories 
should not blind the reader to the romantic and all-important fact that the author's 
compassion for humanity and courageous espousal of honest values against sham 
and genteelism were born through a bitter travail: Steinbeck tried many an odd 
job—picking fruit, painting houses, writing unrecognized tales-—before success 
crowned his efforts in the form of critics pratse and Hollywood's dollars. Edward 
F. Ricketts (b. 1897) remains an elusive, almost anonymous, figure in the public 
eye. Co-author with Steinbeck of the memorable Sea of Cortez, he shyly retreats 
from publicity in the common reference volumes so dear to editors. We know 
(Writing from Observation, edited by Hanawalt and Newcomb, published by Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1942) that Ricketts early evinced interest in science, 
that he 1s responsible for the scientific part of the unusual collaboration, and that 
he 1s also a humanist: he enjoys (by his own confession) old music, Chinese poetry, 
and “cold beer on a hot day.” Further, deponent saith not. 
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SEA OF CORTEZ 


[After an introduction explaining the reasons for taking their trip in the 76-foot 
Western Flyer (a chartered Diesel-engined craft) through the Sea of Cortez (old 
name for Gulf of California), the authors sum up their purpose in the words, 
““Let’s see what we sce, record what we find.” The following i is the opening chapter 


of the book. | 


OW DOES one organize an expedition: what equipment is taken, 

what sources read; what are the little dangers and the large ones? 

No one has ever written this. The information is not available. The 
design is simple, as simple as the design of a well-written book. Your expedi- 
tion will be enclosed in the physical framework of start, direction, ports of 
call, and return. These you can forecast with some accuracy; and in the better- 
known parts of the world it is possible to a degree to know what the weather 
will be in a given season, how high and low the tides, and the hours of their 
occurrence. One can know within reason what kind of boat to take, how much 
food will be necessary for a given crew for a given time, what medicines are 

usually needed—all this subject to accident, of course. 

We had read what books were available about the Gulf and they were few 
and in many cases confused. The Coast Pilot had not been adequately cor- 
rected for some years. A few naturalists with specialties had gone into the 
Gulf and, in the way of specialists, had seen nothing they hadn’t wanted to. 
Clavigero, a Jesuit of the eighteenth century, had scen more than most and 
reported what he saw with more accuracy than most. There were some ro- 
mantic accounts by young people who had gone into the Gulf looking for 
adventure and, of course, had found it. The same romantic drive aimed at the 
stockyards would not be disappointed. From the information available, a few 
facts did emerge. The Sea of Cortez, or the Gulf of California, is a long, nar- 
row, highly dangerous body of water. It is subject to sudden and vicious storms 
of great intensity. The months of March and April are usually quite calm and 
dependable and the March-April tides of 1940 were particularly good for col- 
lecting in the littoral. 

The maps of the region were self-possessed and confident about headlands, 
coastlines, and depth, but at the edge of the Coast they become apologetic—laid 
in lagoons with dotted lines, supposed and presumed their boundaries. The 
Coast Pilot spoke as heatedly as it ever does about mirage and treachery of 
light. Going back from the Coast Pilot to Clavigero, we found more visual 
warnings in his accounts of ships broken up and scattered, of wrecks and way- 
ward currents; of fifty miles of sea more dreaded than any other. The Coast 
Pilot, like an elderly scientist, cautious and restrained, on one side—and the old 
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monk, setting down ships and men lost, and starvation on the inhospitable 
coasts. 

In time of peace in the modern world, if one is thoughtful and careful, it 
is rather more difficult to be killed or maimed in the outland places of the 
globe than it is in the streets of our great cities, but the atavistic urge toward 
danger persists and its satisfaction is called adventure. However, your adven- 
turer feels no gratification in crossing Market Street in San Francisco against 
the traffic. Instead he will go to a good deal of trouble and expense to get him- 
self killed in the South Seas. In reputedly rough water, he will go in a canoe; 
he will invade deserts without adequate food and he will expose his tolerant 
and uninoculated blood to strange viruses. This is adventure. It is possible 
that his ancestor, wearying of the humdrum attacks of the saber-tooth, longed 
for the good old days of pterodactyl and triceratops. 

We had no urge toward adventure. We planned to collect marine animals 
in a remote place on certain days and at certain hours indicated on the tide 
charts. To do this we had, in so far as we were able, to avoid adventure. Our 
plans, supplies, and equipment had to be more, not less, than adequate; and 
none of us was possessed of the curious boredom within ourselves which 
makes adventurers or bridge-players. 

Our first problem was to charter a boat. It had to be sturdy and big enough 
to go to sea, comfortable enough to live on for six weeks, roomy cnough to 
work on, and shallow cnough so that little bays could be entered. The purse- 
seiners of Monterey were ideal for the purpose. They are dependable work 
boats with comfortable quarters and ample storage room. Furthermore, in 
March and April the sardine season is over and they are tied up. It would be 
easy, we thought, to charter such a boat; there must have been nearly a hun- 
dred of them anchored in back of the breakwater. We went to the pier and 
spread the word that we were looking for such a boat for charter. The word 
spread all right, but we were not overwhelmed with offers. In fact, no boat 
was offered. Only gradually did we discover the state of mind of the boat 
owners. They were uneasy about our project. Italians, Slavs, and some Japa- 
nese, they were primarily sardine fishers. They didn’t even approve of fisher- 
men who fished for other kinds of fish. They frankly didn’t believe in the 
activities of the land—road-building and manufacturing and brick-laying. This 
was not a matter of i ignorance on their part, but of intensity. All the direction- 
alism of thought and emotion that man was capable of went into sardine- 
fishing; there wasn’t room for anything else. An example of this occurred 
later when we were at sea. Hitler was invading Denmark and moving up 
towards Norway; there was no telling when the invasion of England might 
begin; our radio was full of static and the world was going to hell. Finally 
in all the crackle and noise of the short-wave one of our men made contact 
with another boat. The conversation went like this: 

“This is the Western Flyer. Is that you, Johnny?” 

“Yeah, that you, Sparky?” 

“Yeah, this is Sparky. How much fish you got?” 

“Only fifteen tons; we lost a school today. How much fish you got?” 
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“We're not fishing.” 

“Why not?” 

“Aw, we're going down in the Gulf to collect starfish and bugs and stuff 
like that.” 

“Oh, yeah? Well, O.K., Sparky, TH clear the wave length.” 

“Wait, Johnny. You say you only got fifteen tons?” 

“That's right. lf you talk to my cousin, tell him, will you?” 

“Yeah, I will, Johnny. Western Flyer’s all clear now.” 

Hitler marched into Denmark and into Norway, France had fallen, the 
Maginot Line was lost—we didn’t know it, but we knew the daily catch of 
every boat within four hundred miles. It was simply a directional thing; a 
man has only so much. And so it was with the chartering of a boat. The 
owners were not distrustful of us; they didn’t cven listen to us because they 
couldn’t quite believe we existed. We were obviously ridiculous. 

Now the time was growing short and we began to worry. Finally one boat 
owner who was in financial difficulty offered his boat at a reasonable price 
and we were ready to accept when suddenly he raised the price out of question 
and bolted. He was horrified at what he had done. He raised the price, not 
to cheat us, but to get out of going. 

The boat problem was growing serious when Anthony Berry sailed into 
Monterey Bay on the Western Flyer. The idea was no shock to Tony Berry; 
he had chartered to the government for salmon tagging in Alaskan waters 
and was used to nonsense. Besides, he was an intelligent and tolerant man. 
He knew that he had idiosyncrasies and that some of his friends had. He was 
willing to Iet us do any crazy thing that we wanted so long as we (1) paid 
a fair price, (2) told him where to go, (3) did not insist that he endanger the 
boat, (4) got back on time, and (5) didn’t mix him up in our nonsense. His 
boat was not busy and he was willing to go. He was a quiet young man, very 
serious and a good master. He knew some navigation—a rare thing in the fish- 
ing flect—and he had a natural caution which we admired. His boat was new 
and comfortable and clean, the engines in fine condition. We took the Western 
Flyer on charter. 

She was seventy-six feet long with a twenty-five-foot beam; her engine, a 
hundred and sixty-five horsepower direct reversible Diesel, drove her at ten 
knots. Her deckhouse had a wheel forward, then combination master’s room 
and radio room, then bunkroom, very comfortable, and behind that the galley. 
After the galley, a large hatch gave into the fish-hold, and after the hatch were 
the big turn-table and roller of the purse-seiner. She carried a twenty-foot skiff 
and a ten-foot skiff. Her engine was a thing of joy, spotlessly clean, the mov- 
ing surfaces shining and damp with oil and the green paint fresh and new on 
the housings. The engine-room floor was clean and all the tools polished and 
hung in their places. One look into the engine-room inspired confidence in the 
master. We had seen other engines in the fishing fleet and this perfection on 
the Western Flyer was by no means a general thing. 

As crew we signed Tex Travis, engineer, and Sparky Enea and Tiny Col- 
letto, seamen. All three were a little reluctant to go, for the whole thing was 
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crazy. None of us had been into the Gulf, although the master had been as far 
as Cape San Lucas, and the Gulf has a really bad name. It was a thoughtful 
crew who agreed to go with us. 

We could never tell when the change of attitude toward us came, but it 
came very rapidly. Perhaps it was because Tony Berry was known as a cau- 
tious man who would not indulge in nonsense, or perhaps it was pure relief 
that at last it had been settled. All of a sudden we were overwhelmed with 
help. We had offers from men to go with us without pay. Sparky was offered 
a certain price for his job that was more than he would get from us. All he 
had to do was turn over his job and sit in Monterey and spend the money. 
But Sparky refused. Our project had become honorable. We had more help 
than we could use and advice cnough to move the navies of the world. 

We did not know what our crew thought of the expedition but later, in the 
field, they became good collectors—a little emotional sometimes, as when Tiny, 
in outrage at being pinched, declared a war of extermination on the whole 
Sally Lightfoot species, but on the whole collectors of taste and quickness. 

The charter was signed with dignity and reverence. It is impossible to be 
light-hearted in the face of a ship’s charter, for the law has foreseen or re- 
membered the most dolcful and arbitrary acts of God and has set them down 
as possibilities, but in the tone of inevitabilities. Thus, you read what you or 
the others must do in the case of wreck, or sunken rocks; of death at sea in 
its most painful and astonishing aspects; of injury to plank and keel; of water 
shortage and mutiny. Next to marriage settlement or sentence of death, a 
ship's charter is as portentous a document as has ever becn written. Penalties 
are set down against both parties, and if on some morning the rising sun 
should find your ship in the middle of the Mojave Desert you have only to 
look again at the charter to find the blame assigned and the penalty indicated. 
It took us several hours to get over the solemn feeling the charter put on us. 
We thought we might live better lives and pay our debts, and one at least of 
us contemplated for one holy, horrified moment a vow of chastity. 

But the charter was signed and food began to move into the Western Flyer. 
It is amazing how much food seven people need to exist for six weeks. Cases 
of spaghetti, cases and cases of peaches and pineapple, of tomatoes, whole 
Romano cheeses, canned milk in coveys, flour and cornmeal, gallons of olive 
oil, tomato paste, crackers, cans of butter and jam, catsup and rice, beans and 
bacon and canned meats, vegetables and soups in cans; truckloads of food. And 
all this food was stored eagerly and happily by the crew. It disappeared into 
cupboards, under little hatches in the galley floor, and many cases went below. 

We had done a good deal of collecting, but largely in temperate zones. The 
equipment for collecting, preserving, and storing specimens was selected on 
the basis of experience in other waters and of anticipation of difficulties im- 
posed by a hot humid country. In some cases we were right, in others very 
wrong. 

In a small boat, the library should be compact and available. We had con- 
structed a strong, steel-reinforced wooden case, the front of which hinged 
down to form a desk. This case holds about twenty large volumes and has 
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two filing cases, one for separates (scientific reprints) and one for letters; a 
small metal box holds pens, pencils, erasers, clips, steel tape, scissors, labels, 
pins, rubber bands, and so forth. Another compartment contains a three-by- 
five-inch card file. There are cubby-holes for envelopes, large separates, small 
separates, typewriter paper, carbon, a box for India ink and glue. The con- 
struction of the front makes room for a portable typewriter, drawing board, 
and T-square. There is a long narrow space for rolled charts and maps. 
Closed, this compact and complete box is forty-four inches long by eighteen 
by eighteen; loaded, it weighs between three and four hundred pounds. It 
was designed to rest on a low table or in an unused bunk. Its main value is 
compactness, completeness, and accessibility. We took it aboard the Western 
Flyer. There was no table for it to rest on. It did not fit in a bunk. It could 
not be put on the deck because of moisture. It ended up lashed to the rail on 
top of the deckhouse, covered with several layers of tarpaulin and roped on. 
Because of the roll of the boat it had to be ticd down at all times. It took about 
ten minutes to remove the tarpaulin, untie the lashing line, open the cover, 
squeeze down between two crates of oranges, read the title of the wanted book 
upside down, remove it, close and lash and cover the box again. But if there 
had been a low table or a large bunk, it would have been perfect. 

For many little errors like this, we have concluded that all collecting trips 
to fairly unknown regions should be made twice; once to make mistakes and 
once to correct them. Some of the greatest difficulty lics in the fact that previous 
collectors have never sct down the equipment taken and its success or failure. 
We propose to rectify this in our account. 

The library contained all the separates then available on the Panamic and 
Gulf fauna. Primary volumes such as Johnson and Snook, Ricketts and Calvin, 
Russcll and Yonge, Flattely and Walton, Keep’s West Coast Shells, Fishcr’s 
three-volume starfish monograph, the Rathbun brachyuran monograph, 
Schmitt’s Marine Decapod Crustacea of California, Fraser’s Hydroids, Barn- 
hart’s Marine Fishes of Southern California, Coast Pilots for the whole Pacific 
Coast; charts, both large and small scale, of the whole region to be covered. 

The camera equipment was more than adequate, for it was never used. It 
included a fine German reflex and an 8-mm. movie camera with tripod, light 
meters, and everything. But we had no camera-man. During low tides we all 
collected; there was no time to dry hands and photograph at the collecting 
scene. Later, the ancsthetizing, killing, preserving, and labeling of specimens 
were so important that we still took no pictures. It was an error in personnel. 
There should be a camera-man who does nothing but take pictures. 

Our collecting material at least was good. Shovels, wrecking- and abalone- 
bars, nets, long-handled dip-nets, wooden fish-kits, and a number of seven-cell 
flashlights for night collecting were taken. Containers seemed to go endlessly 
into the hold of the Western Flyer. Wooden fish-kits with heads; twenty hatd- 
fir barrels with galvanized hoops in fifteen- and thirty-gallon sizes; cases of 
gallon jars, quart, pint, eight-ounce, five-ounce, and two-ounce screw-cap Jars; 
several gross of corked vials in four chief sizes, 100x33 mm., six-dram, four- 
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dram, and two-dram sizes. There were eight two-and-a-half-gallon jars with 
screw caps. And with all these we ran short of containers, and before we were 
through had to crowd those we had. This was unfortunate, since many delicate 
animals should be preserved separately to prevent injury. 

Of chemicals, we put into the boat a fiftcen-gallon barrel of U.S.P. formaldce- 
hyde and a fiftcen-gallon barrel of denatured alcohol. This was not nearly 
enough alcohol. The stock had to be replenished at Guaymas, where we 
bought ten gallons of pure sugar alcohol. We took two gailons of Epsom salts 
for anesthetization and again ran out and had to buy more in Guaymas. 
Menthol, chromic acid, and novocain, all for relaxing animals, were included 
in the chemical kit. Of preparing equipment, there were glass chiton plates 
and string, lots of rubber gloves, graduates, forceps, and scalpels. Our binocu- 
lar microscope, Bausch & Lomb A.K.W., was fitted with a twelve-volt light, 
but on the rolling boat the light was so difficult to handle that we used a spot 
flashlight instead. We had galvanized iron nested trays of fifteen- to twenty- 
gallon capacity for gross hardening and preservation. We had enameled and 
glass trays for the laying out of specimens, and one small examination 
aquarium. 

The medical kit had been given a good deal of thought. There were nem- 
butal, butesin picrate for sunburn, a thousand two-grain quinine capsules, two- 
percent mercuric oxide salve for barnacle cuts, cathartics, ammonia, mercuro- 
chrome, iodine, alcaroid, and, last, some whisky for medicinal purposes. This 
did not survive our leave-taking, but since no one was ill on the whole trip, 
it may have donc its job very well. 

[The authors then tell of their troubles with the balky Sea-Cow, an outboard 
motor uscd for coastal survey; their encounters with the myths of the sea and 
actual storms; the historical background of shore spots and scientific observations 
on marine specimens caught; and other human expericnces ashore and _ afloat. 
Ricketts catalogues his finds; Steinbeck allows his mind to reflect on tiny incidents, 
on people, on ideas—the resulting potpourri is an unusual reading experience. A 
simple incident is here described. | 


When we came back from the early morning collecting we sailed immedi- 
ately for the port of Loreto. We were eager to see this town, for it was the 
first successful setthement on the Peninsula, and its church is the oldest mission 
of all. Here the inhospitability of Lower California had finally been conquered 
and a colony had taken root in the face of hunger and mishap. From the sea, 
the town was buried in a grove of palms and greenery. We dropped anchor 
and searched the shore with our glasses. A line of canoes lay on the beach and 
a group of men sat on the sand by the canoes and watched us; comfortable, 
lazy-looking men in white clothes. When our anchor dropped they got up and 
made for the town. Of course, they had to find their uniforms, and since Lo- 
reto was not very often visited and since the Governor had not recently been 
there, this may not have been so casy. There may have been some scurrying 
of errand-bound children from house to house, looking for tunics or belts or 
borrowing clean shirts, Sefior the official had to shave and scent himself and 
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dress. It all takes time, and the boat in the harbor will wait. It didn’t look like 
much of a boat anyway, but at Icast it was a boat. 

One fine thing about Mexican officials is that they greet a fishing boat with 
the same serious ceremony they would afford the Queen Mary, and the Queen 
Mary would have to wait just as long. This made us fcel very good and not 
rebellious about the port fees—absent in this case! We came to them and they 
made us feel, not like stodgy people in a purse-seiner but like ambassadors 
from Ultra-Marina bringing letters of greeting out of the distances. It is no 
wonder that we too scurricd for clean shirts, that Tony put on his master’s 
cap, and Tiny polished the naval insignia on his, which he had come by no 
doubt honorably in a washroom in San Diego. We were not smart, not very 
alert, but we were clean and we smelled rather delicious. Sparky sprinkled 
us with shaving lotion and we filled the air with an odor of flowers. If the 
brazo, the double embrace, should be indicated by any feeling of uncontrol- 
lable good-will, we were ready. 

The men came back to the beach in their uniforms, paddled out, and we 
passed the ceremony of induction. Loreto was asleep in the sunshine, a lovely 
town, with gardens in every yard and only the streets white and hot. The 
young males watched us from the safe shade of the cantina and passed greet- 
ings as we went by, and a covey of young girls grew tight-faced and rushed 
around a corner and giggled. How strange we were in Loreto! Our trousers 
were dark, not white; the silly caps we wore were so outlandish that no store 
in Loreto would think of stocking them. We were neither soldiers nor sailors— 
the little girls just couldn’t take it. We could hear their strangled giggling 
from around the corner. Now and then they pecked back around the corner 
to verify for themselves our ridiculousness, and then giggled again while their 
elders hissed in disapproval. And one woman standing in a lovely garden 
shaded with purple bougainvillaca explained, “Everyone knows what silly 
things girls are. You must forgive their ill manners; they will be ashamed 
later on.” But we felt that the silly girls had something worthwhile in their 
attitude. They were definitely amused. It is often so, particularly in our coun- 
try, that the first reaction to strangeness is fear and hatred; we much pre- 
ferred the laughter. We don’t think it was even unkind—they’d simply never 
seen anything so funny in their lives. 

As usual, a good serious small boy attached himself to us. It would be in- 
teresting to see whether a nation governed by the small boys of Mexico would 
not be a better, happier nation than those ruled by old men whose prejudices 
may or may not be conditioned by ulccrous stomachs and perhaps a little 
drying up of the stream of love. 

This small boy could have been an ambassador to almost any country in the 
world. His straight-secing dark eycs were courteous, yet firm. He was kind 
and dignified. He told us something of Loreto; of its poverty, and how its 
church was tumbled down now; and he walked with us to the destroyed 
mission. The roof had fallen in and the main body of the church was a mass 
of rubble. From the walls hung the shreds of old paintings. But the bell-tower 
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was intact, and we wormed our way deviously up to look at the old bells and 
to strike them softly with the palms of our hands so that they glowed a little 
with tone. From here we could look down on the low roofs and into the en- 
closed gardens of the town. The white sunlight could not get into the gardens 
and a sleepy shade lay in them. 

One small chapel was intact in the church, but the door to it was barred 
by a wooden grille, and we had to peer through into the small, dark, cool 
room. There were paintings on the walls, one of which we wanted badly to 
see more closely, for it looked very much like an El Greco, and probably 
was not painted by El Greco. Still, strange things have found their way here. 
The bells on the tower were the special present of the Spanish throne to this 
very loyal city. But it would be good to see this picture more closely. The 
Virgin Herself, Our Lady of Tees. was in a glass case and surrounded by 
the lilies of the recently past Easter. In the dim light of the chapel she seemed 
very lovely. Perhaps she is gaudy; she has not the look of smug virginity so 
many have—the “I-am-the-Mother-of-Christ” look—but rather there was a look 
of terror in her face, of the Virgin Mother of the world and the prayers of so 
very many people heavy on her. 

To the people of Loreto, and particularly to the Indians of the outland, she 
must be the loveliest thing in the world. It doesn’t matter that our eyes, criti- 
cal and thin with good taste, should find her gaudy. And actually we did not. 
We too found her lovely in her dim chapel with the lilies of Easter around 
her. This is a very holy place, and to question it is to question a fact as estab- 
lished as the tide. How easily and quickly we slide into our race-pattern unless 
we keep intact the stiff-necked and blinded pattern of the recent intellectual 
training. 

We threw it over, and there wasn’t much to throw over, and we felt good 
about it. This Lady, of plaster and wood and paint, is one of the strong 
ecological factors of the town of Loreto, and not to know her and her strength 
is to fail to know Loreto. One could not ignore a granite monolith in the path 
of the waves. Such a rock, breaking the rushing waters, would have an effect 
on animal distribution radiating in circles like a dropped stone in a pool. So 
has this plaster Lady a powerful effect on the deep black water of the human 
spirit. She may disappear and her name be lost, as the Magna Mater, as Isis, 
have disappeared. But something very like her will take her place, and the 
longings which created her will find somewhere in the world a similar altar 
on which to pour their force. No matter what her name is, Artemis, or Venus, 
or a girl behind a Woolworth counter vaguely remembered, she is as eternal 
as our species, and we will continue to manufacture her as long as we survive. 

We came back slowly through the deserted streets of Loreto, and we walked 
quietly laden with submergence in a dim chapel. 


[ After various experiences with creatures of the sea and land, the authors find 
that scientific manuals and coastal charts are not always up-to-date; they also learn 
much about human beings, including themselves. A typical passage of narration 
and reflection follows. ] 
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As we ascended the Gulf it became more sparsely inhabited; there were 
fewer of the little heat-struck rancherias, fewer canoes of fishing Indians. 
Above Santa Rosalia very few trading boats travel. One would be really cut 
off up here. And yet here and there on the beaches we found evidences of 
large parties of fishermen. On one beach there were fifteen or twenty large 
sea-turtle shells and the charcoal of a bonfire where the meat had been cooked 
or smoked. In this same place we found also a small iron harpoon which had 
been lost, probably the most valued possession of the man who had lost it. 
These Indians do not seem to have firearms; probably the cost of them is 
beyond even crazy dreaming. We have heard that in some of the houses are 
the treasured weapons of other times, muskets, flintlocks, old long muzzle- 
loaders kept from generation to generation. And one man told us of finding 
a piece of Spanish armor, a breastplate, in an Indian house. 

There is little change here in the Gulf. We think it would be very difficult 
to astonish these people. A tank or a horseman armed cap-a-pie would elicit 
the same response—a mild and dwindling interest. Food is hard to get, and a 
man lives inward, closely rclated to time; a cousin of the sun, at feud with 
storm and sickness. Our products, the mechanical toys which take up so much 
of our time, preoccupy and astonish us so, would be considered what they are, 
rather clever toys but not related to very real things. It would be interesting 
to try to explain to one of these Indians our tremendous projects, our great 
drives, the fantastic production of goods that can’t be sold, the clutter of pos- 
sessions which enslave whole populations with debt, the worry and neuroses 
that go into the rearing and cducating of neurotic children who find no place 
for themselves in this complicated world; the defense of the country against 
a frantic nation of conquerors, and the necessity for becoming frantic to do it; 
the spoilage and wastage and death necessary for the retention of the crazy 
thing; the science which labors to acquire knowledge, and the movement of 
people and goods contrary to the knowledge obtaincd. How could one make 
an Indian understand the medicine which labors to save a syphilitic, and the 
gas and bomb to kill him when he is well, the armies which build health so 
that death will be more active and violent. It is quite possible that to an 
ignorant Indian these might not be evidences of a great civilization, but rather 
of inconceivable nonsense. 

It is not implied that this fishing Indian lives a perfect or even a very good 
life. A toothache may be to him a terrible thing, and a stomachache may kill 
him. Often he is hungry, but he does not kill himself over things which do not 
closely concern him. 

A number of times we were asked, Why do you do this thing, this picking 
up and pickling of little animals? To our own people we could have said any 
one of a number of meaningless things, which by sanction have been accepted 
as meaningful. We could have said, “We wish to fill in certain gaps in the 
knowledge of the Gulf fauna.” That would have satisfied our people, for 
knowledge is a sacred thing, not to be questioned or even inspected. But the 
Indian might say, “What good is this knowledge? Since you make a duty of 
it, what is its purpose?” We could have told our people the usual thing about 
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the advancement of science, and again we would not have been questioned 
further. But the Indian might ask, “Is it advancing, and toward what? Or is 
it merely becoming complicated? You save the lives of children tor a world 
that does not love them. It is our practice,” the Indian might say, “to build a 
house before we move into it. We would not want a child to escape pneu- 
monia, only to be hurt all its life.’ The lics we tell about our duty and our 
purposes, the meaningless words of science and philosophy, are walls that 
topple before a bewildered little “why.” Finally, we learned to know why we 
did these things. The animals were very beautiful. Here was life from which 
we borrowed life and excitement. In other words, we did these things because 
it was pleasant to do them. 

We do not wish to intimate in any way that this hypothetical Indian is a 
noble savage who lives in logic. His magics and his techniques and his teleolo- 
gies are just as full of nonsense as ours. But when two people, coming from 
different social, racial, intellectual patterns, mcet and wish to communicate, 
they must do so on a logical basis. Clavigero discusses what seems to our 
people a filthy practice of some of the Lower California Indians. They were 
always hungry, always partly starved. When they had meat, which was a rare 
thing, they tied pieces of string to each mouthful, then ate it, pulled it up and 
ate it again and again, often passing it from hand to hand. Clavigero found 
this a disgusting practice. It is rather like the Chinese being ridiculed for eat- 
ing twenty-year-old cgys who said, “Your cheese is rotten milk. You like rotten 
milk—we like rotten eggs. We are both silly.” 


Costume on the Western Flyer had degenerated completely. Shirts were no 
longer worn, but the big straw hats were necessary. On board we went bare- 
foot, clad only in hats and trunks. It was casy then to jump over the side to 
freshen up. Our clothes never got dry; the salt deposited in the fibers made 
them hygroscopic, always drawing the humidity. We washed the dishes in hot 
salt water, so that little crystals stuck to the plates. It seemed to us that the 
little salt adhering to the coffee pot made the coffee delicious. We ate fish 
nearly every day: bonito, dolphin, sierra, red snappers. We made thousands 
of big fat biscuits, hot and unhealthful. Twice a week Sparky created his mag- 
nificent spaghetti. Unbelicvable amounts of coffee were consumed. One of our 
party made some lemon pies, but the quarreling grew bitter over them; the 
thievery, the suspicion of favoritism, the vulgar traits of selfishness and perfidy 
those pies brought out saddened all of us. “And when one of us who, from 
being the most learned should have been the most self-controlled, took to 
hiding pie in his bed and munching it secretly when the lights were out, we 
decided there must be no more lemon pie. Character was crumbling, and the 
law of the fang was too close to us. 

One thing had impressed us deeply on this little voyage: the great world 
dropped away very quickly. We lost the fear and fierceness and contagion of 
war and economic uncertainty. The matters of great importance we had left 
were not important. There must be an infective quality in these things. We 
had lost the virus, or it had been eaten by the anti-bodies of quiet. Our pace 
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had slowed greatly; the hundred thousand small reactions of our daily world 
were reduced to very few. When the boat was moving we sat by the hour 
watching the pale, burned mountains slip by. A playful swordfish, jumping 
and spinning, absorbed us completely. There was time to observe the tremen- 
dous minutiae of the sea. When a school of fish went by, the gulls followed 
closely. Then the water was littered with feathers and the scum of oil. These 
fish were much too large for the gulls to kill and eat, but there is much more 
to a school of fish than the fish themselves. There is constant vomiting; there 
are the hurt and weak and old to cut out; the smaller prey on which the 
school feeds sometimes escape and die; a moving school is like a moving camp, 
and it leaves a camp-like debris behind it on which the gulls feed. The slough- 
ing skins coat the surface of the water with oil. 

At six p.M. we made anchorage at San Francisquito Bay. This cove-like bay 
is about one mile wide and points to the north. In the southern part of the bay 
there is a pretty little cove with a narrow cntrance between two rocky points. 
A beach of white sand edges this cove, and on the cdge of the beach there 
was a poor Indian house, and in front of it a blue canoe. No one came out of 
the house. Perhaps the inhabitants were away or sick or dead. We did not go 
near; indeed, we had a strong feeling of intruding, a feeling sharp enough 
even to prevent us from collecting on that little inner bay. The country here- 
abouts was stony and barren, and even the brush had thinned out. We 
anchored in four fathoms of water on the westerly side of the bay, then went 
ashore immediately and set up our tide stake at the water’s edge, with a 
bandanna on it so we could sce it from the boat. The wind was blowing and 
the water was painfully cold. The tide had dropped two feet below the high- 
est line of barnacles. Three types of crabs were common here. There were 
many barnacles and great limpcts and two species of snails, Tegula and a 
small Purpura. There were many large smooth brown chitons, and a few 
bristle-chitons. Farther down under the rocks were great anastomosing masses 
of a tube-worm with rusty red gills, some tunicates, Astrometis, and the usual 
holothurians. 

Tiny found the shell of a fine big lobster, newly cleaned by isopods. The iso- 
pods and amphipods in their millions do a beautiful job. It is common to let 
them clean skeletons designed for study. A dead fish is placed in a jar having 
a cap pierced with holes just large enough to permit the entrance of the iso- 
pods. This is lowered to the bottom of a tide pool, and in a very short time 
the skeleton is clean of every particle of flesh, and yet is articulated and 
perfect. 

The wind blew so and the water was so cold and ruffled that we did not 
stay ashore for very long. On board, we put down the baited bottom nets as 
usual to see what manner of creatures were crawling about there. When we 
pulled up one of the nets, it seemed to be very heavy. Hanging to the bottom 
of it on the outside was a large horned shark. He was not caught, but had 
gripped the bait through the net with a bulldog hold and he would not let go. 
We lifted him unstruggling out of the water and up onto the deck, and still 
he would not let go. This was at about eight o’clock in the evening. Wishing 
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to preserve him, we did not kill him, thinking he would die quickly. His eyes 
were barred, rather like goat’s eyes. He did not struggle at all, but lay quietly 
on the deck, seeming to look at us with a baleful, hating eye. The horn, by 
the dorsal fin, was clean and white. At long intervals his gill-slits opened and 
closed but he did not move. He lay there all night, not moving, only opening 
his gill-slits at great intervals. The next morning he was still alive, but all over 
his body spots of blood had appeared. By this time Sparky and Tiny were 
horrified by him. Fish out of water should die, and he didn’t die. His eyes 
were wide and for some reason had not dried out, and he seemed to regard 
us with hatred. And still at intervals his gill-slits opened and closed. His 
sluggish tenacity had begun to affect all of us by this time. He was a baleful 
personality on the boat, a sluggish, gray length of hatred, and the blood spots 
on him did not make him more pleasant. At noon we put him into the formal- 
dehyde tank, and only then did he struggle for a moment before he died. 
He had been out of the water for sixteen or seventeen hours, had never 
fought or flopped a bit. The fast and delicate fishes like the tunas and mack- 
ercls waste their lives out in a complete and sudden flurry and die quickly. 
But about this shark there was a frightful quality of stolid, sluggish endur- 
ance. He had come aboard because he had grimly fastened on the bait and 
would not release it, and he lived because he would not release life. In some 
earlier time he might have been the basis for one of those horrible myths 
which abound in the spoken literature of the sea. He had a definite and ter- 
rible personality which bothered all of us, and, as with the sea-turtle, Tiny was 
shocked and sick that he did not die. This fish, and all the family of the 
Heterodontidae, ordinarily live in shallow, warm lagoons, and, although we 
do not know it, the thought occurred to us that sometimes, perhaps fairly 
often, these fish may be left stranded by a receding tide so that they may have 
developed the ability to live through until the flowing tide comes back. The 
very sluggishness in that case would be a conservation of vital energy, whereas 
the beautiful and fragile tuna make one frantic rush to escape, conserving 
nothing and dying immediately. 

Within our own species we have great variation between these two reac- 
tions. One man may beat his life away in furious assault on the barricr, where 
another simply waits for the tide to pick him up. Such variation is also ob- 
servable among the higher vertebrates, particularly among domestic animals. 
It would be strange if it were not also true of the lower vertebrates, among 
the individualistic ones anyway. A fish, like the tuna or the sardine, which 
lives in a school, would be less likely to vary than this lonely horned shark, 
for the school would impose a discipline of speed and uniformity, and those 
individuals which would not or could not meet the schvol’s requirements 
would be killed or lost or left behind. The overfast would be eliminated by 
the school as readily as the overslow, until a standard somewhere between the 
fast and slow had been attained. Not intending a pun, we might note that 
our schools have to some extent the same tendency. A Harvard man, a Yale 
man, a Stanford man—that is, the ideal—is as easily recognized as a tuna, and 
he has, by a process of elimination, survived the tests against idiocy and 
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brilliance. Even in physical matters the standard is maintained until it is im- 
possible, from speech, clothing, haircuts, posture, or state of mind, to tell 
one of these units of his school from another. In this connection it would be 
interesting to know whether the general collectivization of human society 
might not have the same effect. ee mass production, for example, re- 
quires that every man conform to the tempo of the whole. The slow must 
be speeded up or eliminated, the fast slowed down. In a thoroughly collecti- 
vized . state, mediocre efficiency might be very great, but only through the 
complete elimination of the swift, the clever, and the intelligent, as well as the 
incompetent. Truly collective man might in fact abandon his versatility. 
Among school animals there is little defense technique except headlong flight. 
Such species depend for survival chiefly on tremendous reproduction. The 
great loss of eggs and young to predators is the safety of the school, for it 
depends for its existence on the law of probability that out of a great many 
which start some will finish. 

It is interesting and probably not at all important to note that when a 
human state is attempting collectivization, one of the first steps is a frantic 
call by the leaders for an increased birth rate—replacement parts in a shoddy 
and mediocre machine. 

Our interest had been from the first in the common animals and _ their 
associations, and we had not looked for raritics. But it was becoming appar- 
ent that we were taking a number of new and unknown species. Actually, 
more than fifty specics undescribed at the time of capture will have been 
taken. These will later have been examined, classified, described, and named 
by specialists. Some of them may not be determined for years, for it is one of 
the little by-products of the war that scientific men are cut off from one 
another. A Danish specialist in one ficld is unable to correspond with his 
colleague in California. Thus some of these new animals may not be named 
for a long time. ... 

There are some marine biologists whose chief interest is in the rarity, the 
seldom seen and unnamed animal. These are often wealthy amateurs, some 
of whom have been suspected of wishing to tack their names on unsuspecting 
and unresponsive invertebrates. The passion for immortality at the expensc 
of a little beast must be very great. Such collectors should to a certain extent 
be regarded as in the same class with those philatelists who achieve a great 
emotional stimulation from an unusual number of perforations or a mis- 
printed stamp. The rare animal may be of individual interest, but he is un- 
likely to be of much consequence in any ecological picturc. The common, 
known, multitudinous animals, the red pelagic lobsters which litter the sea, 
the hermit crabs in their billions, scavengers of the tide pools, would by their 
removal affect the entire region in widening circles. The disappearance of 
plankton, although the components are microscopic, would probably in a 
short time eliminate every living thing in the sea and change the whole of 
man’s life, if it did not through a seismic disturbance of balance eliminate 
all life on the globe. For these little animals, in their incalculable numbers, 
are probably the base food supply of the world. But the extinction of one of 
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the rare animals, so avidly sought and caught and named, would probably 
go unnoticed in the cellular world. 

Our own interest lay in relationships of animal to animal. If one observes 
in this relational sense, it seems apparent that species are only commas in a 
sentence, that each species is at once the point and the base of a pyramid, that 
all life is relational to the point where an Einsteinian relativity seems to 
cmerge. And then not only the meaning but the fecling about species grows 
misty. One merges into another, groups "melt into ecological groups until the 
time when what we know as life meets and enters what we think of as non- 
life: barnacle and rock, rock and earth, earth and tree, tree and rain and air. 
And the units nestle into the whole and are inseparable from it. Then one 
can come back to the microscope and the tide pool and the aquarium. But the 
little animals are found to be changed, no longer set apart and alone. And 
it is a strange thing that most of the feeling we call religious, most of the 
mystical outcrying which is one of the most prized and used and desired 
reactions of our species, is really the understanding and the attempt to say 
that man is related to the whole thing, related inextricably to all reality, known 
and unknowable. This is a simple thing to say, but the profound feeling of it 
made a Jesus, a St. Augustine, a St. Francis, a Roger Bacon, a Charles Dar- 
win, and an Einstein. Each of them in his own tempo and with his own voice 
discovered and reaffirmed with astonishment the knowledge that all things 
are one thing and that one thing is all things—plankton, a shimmering 
phosphorescence on the sea and the spinning planets and an expanding uni- 
verse, all bound together by the elastic string of time. It is advisable to look 
from the tide pool to the stars and then back to the tide pool again. 


[Then follow more vignettes of pcople and places, fishing adventures, observa- 
tions on topography. The account, which runs to about 600 pages of narrative, 
appendices, and photographs, is leisurely, and the reader finds himself slowly ac- 
quiring familiarity with the authors, identity with their experiences, Here is a 
sample interlude. | 


When once the engine started now, it would not stop until we reached San 
Diego. We were reluctant to go back. This balance in time is one of the very 
few occasions when we have the right of “yes” and “no,” and even now the 
cards were stacked against “yes.” 

At last we picked up the collecting buckets and the little crowbars and all 
the tubes, and we rowed slowly back to the Western Flyer. Even then, we 
had difficulty in starting. Someone was overboard swimming in the beautiful 
water all the time. Tony and Tex, who had been eager to get home, were 
reluctant now that it was upon them. We had all felt the pattern of the Gulf, 
and we and the Gulf had established another pattern which was a new thing 
composed of it and us. At last, and with sorrow, Tex started the engine and 
the anchor came up for the last time. 

All afternoon we stowed and lashed equipment, set the corks in hundreds 
of glass tubes and wrapped them in paper toweling, screwed tight the caps 
of jars, tied down the skiffs, and finally dropped the hatch cover in place. We 
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covered the bookcase with triple tarpaulin, and one last time overcame the im- 
pulse to throw the Sea-Cow overboard. Then we were under way, sailing 
southward toward the C Cape. The swordfish jumped in the afternoon light, 
flashing like heliographs in the distance. We took back our old watches that 
night, and the engine drummed happily and drove us through a calm sca. 
In the morning the tip of the Peninsula was on our right. Behind us the Gulf 
was sunny and calm, but out in the Pacific a heavy threatening line of clouds 
hung. 

Then a crazy literary thing happened. As we came opposite the Point 
there was one great clap of thunder, and immediatcly we hit the great swells 
of the Pacific and the wind freshened against us. The water took on a gray 
tone. 

At three a.m. Pacific time we passed the light on the false cape and made 
our new course northward, and the sky was gray and threatening and the 
wind increased. The Gulf was blotted out for us—the Gulf that was thought 
and work and sunshine and play. This new world of the Pacific took hold 
of us and we thought again of an unseen person on the deckhouse, some kind 
of symbol person—to a sailor, a ghost, a premonition, a feeling in human 
form. 

We could not yet relate the microcosm of the Gulf with the macrocosm of 
the sea. As we went northward the gray waves rolled up and the Western 
Flyer stubbed her nose into them and the white spray flew over us. The day 
passed and a new night came and the sea grew more stern. Now we plunged 
like a nervous horse, and no step could be taken without a steadying hand. 
The galley was in confusion, for a can of olive oil had leaped from its stand 
and flooded the floor. On the stove, the coffee pot slipped back and forth 
between its bars. 

Over the surface of the heaving sea the birds flew landward, zigzagging 
to cover themselves in the wave troughs from the wind. The man at the 
wheel was the lucky one, for he had a grip against the pitching. He was 
closest to the boat and to the rising storm. He was the receiver, but also he 
was the giver and his hand was on the course. 

What was the shape and size and color and tone of this little expedi- 
tion? We slipped into a new frame and grew to be a part of it, related in 
some subtle way to the reefs and beaches, related to the little animals, to the 
stirring waters and the warm brackish lagoons. This trip had dimension and 
tone. It was a thing whose boundaries seeped through itself and beyond into 
some time and space that was more than all the Gulf and more than all our 
lives. Our fingers turned over the stones and we saw life that was like our life. 

On the deckhouse we held the rails for support, and the blunt nose of the 
boat fought into the waves and the gray-green water struck us in the face. 
Some creative thing had happencd, a real tempest in our small teapot minds. 
But boiling water still produces steam, whether in a watch-glass or in a tur- 
bine. It is the same stuff—weak and dissipating or explosive, depending on 
its use. The shape of the trip was an integrated nucleus from which weak 
strings of thought stretched into every reachable reality, and a reality which 
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reached into us through our perceptive nerve trunks. The laws of thought 
seemed really one with the laws of things. There was some quality of music 
here, perhaps not to be communicated, but sounding clear and huge in our 
minds. The boat plunged and shook herself, and rivers of swirling water ran 
down the scuppers. Below in the hold, packed in jars, were thousands of little 
dead animals, but we did not think of them as trophies, as things cut off from 
the tide pools of the Gulf, but rather as drawings, incomplete and imperféét, 
of how it had been there. The real picture of how it had been there and 
how we had been there was in our minds, bright with sun and wet with 
sea water and blue or burned, and the whole crusted over with exploring 
thought. Here was no service to science, no naming of unknown animals, but 
rather—we simply liked it. We liked it very much. The brown Indians and the 
gardens of the sea, and the beer and the work, they were all one thing and 
we were that onc thing too. 

The Western Flyer hunched into the great waves toward Cedros Island, 
the wind blew off the tops of the whitecaps, and the big guy wire, from bow 
to mast, took up its vibration like the low pipe on a tremendous organ. It 
sang its deep notc into the wind. 


LOUIS ADAMIC One of the most interesting personalities among con- 


temporary American writers is Louis Adamic, who was 
born (1899) in that corner of Yugoslavia known as Slovenia, a region which has 
clung tenaciously to tts own language and culture. Coming to this country alone 
as an immigrant boy 1n his ‘teens, he found himself in an alien world at variance 
with the stories he had heard of “the land of unlimited possibilities.” In Laughing 
in the Jungle, fe has written of the struggle of a sensitive, intelligent, and honestly 
critical mind to bridge the gap. The Native’s Return (7932), @ record of his first 
return to his native land, brought general recognition. Since then, he has devoted 
much of his time to the study of the problems of adjustment which face our 
foreign-born population. The following is taken from My Native Land (1943). 


LOVE IN SLOVENIA 


N MIDSPRING 1932—only a few days but also ages ago—my wife and 

I came to Yugoslavia for a year’s visit. In the early summer we stayed 

awhile at Bohin Lake, a beautiful place in the northern part of my native 
Slovenia. 

Toward sundown one day we walked up the mountainside in back of the 

little hotel. Bathed in pungent pine scent, the path wound over protruding 

roots of great trees and among glacial boulders. We came to a knoll where 
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several trails met and trees had been cut to open a wide view of the lake. One 
trail led to Triglav, the highest and most famous mountain in Slovenia, in all 
of Yugoslavia. 

The clearing on the knoll was full of an intense trembling light at once 
white and reddish, cool and warm, harsh and soothing. The sun would sct 
any minute now; meantime except for the restless brilliancy the air and the 
forest were dead-still. 

Stella and I sat on a stone under a low-hanging bough of a great hemlock 
at the clearing’s edge and watched the lake below slip into shadow. Then 
we heard the sound of hurrying hob-nailed boots on the steep, gravelly Triglav 
trail .. . and a moment later a boy and a girl bounded into the refulgent 
shimmer and stopped short at the convergence of trails, where the knoll was 
highest and the view best. 

Dazzled by the radiance, the youngsters did not see us; perhaps too we were 
partly concealed by the low-hanging hemlock branch. 

The boy was hatless, with a shock of sun-bleached brown hair, rather tall, 
hard and thin as a rail. The girl’s hair was dark, and she was a head shorter 
than he, quite small and also very thin. They had evidently been on a long 
tramp; the alpine sun had burnished their faces and naked forearms to a 
deep, lucent brown. 

Their khaki clothes, loose on slender frames, were worn and faded. Stuck 
in a button-hole of the boy’s shirt was a hawk’s wing-feather. The girl’s 
colored kerchief had slid down on her neck and there was an edelweiss in 
her hair. He carried a rucksack and a blanket-roll, she a rucksack and a 
binocular case. 

Facing the lake and the sun, which put a rutilant sheen on their skin, they 
stood on that spot for possibly ten seconds without moving or saying a word. 
Then they abruptly faced cach other and smiled strangely as though with a 
private understanding. And thus they remained for another few seconds. 

The boy looked about fifteen and the girl a year or so younger. Later we 
learned they were both sixteen, going on seventecn. But there was a startling 
hint of maturity in their expressions as they gazed at cach other. They were 
obviously not brother and sister. And the feeling between them was not ado- 
lescent infatuation, not calf love, but something almost grown-up, intransient, 
inevitable. 

They were watching the setting sun’s trembling light on each other’s faces. 
Then the instant before shadow engulfed the knoll with the rest of the moun- 
tainside, the girl rose quickly, eagerly on her toes and the boy bent down a 
little and pressed his cheek briefly against hers. 

I have never witnessed a more appealing scene or one more filled with 
drama. For a moment, rising on the tiniest ripple in the time-stream, the 
boy and the girl were the core of all meaning, the sudden and significant 
center of everything that lived and mattered. 

Perhaps this knoll, this trails’ crossing, had some special and secret impor- 
tance for them at this hour of day. Perhaps it was Bohin Lake that was im- 
portant and they had wanted to see it at sundown from the clearing. They 
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had run ahead to be alone there for half a minute: two slight figures on a 
spotlighted stage just before the spotlight dimmed out. 

After the sun had sct there were other footfalls coming down the steep 
rough end of the Triglav trail . . . and a middle-aged man, carrying a ruck- 
sack and a blanket-roll, emerged. 

He smiled to the boy and the girl and said he hoped they would not be late 
for the bus. The young people smiled too and hurried ahead of him down 
the path on which Stella and 1 had come up. 

After a while we followed them. 


The man was Oton Zupanchich, Slovenia’s foremost poet. He had been 
that in the early 1910's before I emigrated to America, and he still was, now 
in his mid-fifties; a lyrical poet, kin of Keats and Shelley, of Verhaeren and 
Verlaine, but scarcely known outside Europe and none too well there. He 
wrote in a language spoken by a nation of hardly two million, and in so inti- 
mate an idiom that adequate translation into other tongues, particularly the 
non-Slavic ones, is nearly impossible. Stella and 1 had first met him and his 
wife soon after our arrival in Yugoslavia. He was director of the state theater 
in Lublyana, the capital of Slovenia. 

Lest the youngsters might suspect we had seen them on the knoll if we 
followed too closcly, we strolled back to the hotel, but we got there before 
the departure of the bus whose station was directly in front. The passengers 
still stood about. 

Oton Zupanchich greeted us warmly and said he knew we were staying 
here—had just inquired for us in the hotel. He introduced the girl as Bozha 
Ravnikhar and the boy as his son—by his nickname, Bah-tch. (1 write it 
phonetically so that English-speaking tongues may approximate the Slovenian 
pronunciation.) 

But there was no chance then for Stella and me to get acquainted with 
the young people. The driver called the passengers into the bus. Oton Zupan- 
chich barely had time to ask us to visit them—they had a cottage at Bled 
Lake, a short ride from Bohin. 

In the next two weeks we saw a good deal of the Zupanchiches and of little 
Bozha Ravnikhar, who was with them at Bled for the summer. And later 
during our stay in Yugoslavia we went several times to the poet’s apartment 
in Lublyana where we also saw Bozha every time Bah-tch was home. They 
were inseparable. 

Bah-tch I had known of before we met him. He was the original of “Cici- 
ban” (Tsi-tsi-bahn), the mischievous birdlike boy-hero in a cycle of his father’s 
poems for children which were popular all through Slovenia. And now we 
learned that he was also well known as a skillful swimmer and skier and an 
intrepid mountain-climber. 

Part of this renown he shared with Bozha, his equal in boldness, physical 
aptness and stamina, if not in actual strength. In the last two years they had 
scaled some of the highest peaks in Slovenia, swum the width and length of 
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all the big lakes, ski’d down many dangerous slopes, and come to know inti- 
mately all the mountain regions in the country. 

Observing the youngsters closely, it soon seemed to us that, while Bah-tch 
was very much the poct’s son, Bozha was the poctry itself, a budding personif- 
cation of the Slovenia of Zupanchich’s lyric flights and discoveries. She was 
not pretty in the usual sense. A snapshot would show a plainness of contour 
and features. At times she was so withdrawn, so gathered in around the ex- 
citement inside her, as to seem subdued. Then Oton Zupanchich’s hand, if 
he happened to be near, would reach out and touch her hair or hand, and she 
would come intensely alive, vivid as a bird, taking in everything about her, 
while Bah-tch’s face would light up with wondering tenderness. 

When Stella and I became acquainted with them, they had been in love 
for two years. Their attitude and manner toward each other had a fragrance 
one could not help breathing. And there was about them also a hard, sure 
shining young quality which presently we ventured to define as faith. 

Youthful love-matches which reached into adulthood were not uncom- 
mon in Slovenia, and all who knew Bozha and Bah-tch believed that in time 
they would marry. They were a special young couple to many pcople. Their 
parentage no doubt had something to do with it. Bozha’s father was not as 
influential in the life of Slovenia as Oton Zupanchich, but he was an eminent 
lawyer and a leading public figure in Lublyana, well known outside the 
city. But even more, the romantic aura about them existed because one was 
rarely seen without the other, and people had come to have a stake in them, 
in their entity. Their bright development was a promise to be kept. We never 
heard anyone refer to them scparately, it was always “Bozha and Bah-tch.” 

They were classmates in a Lublyana gymnasium, whose curriculum is 
equivalent to that of the American high-school and junior college, plus re- 
quired courses in Greek and Latin. In the autumn of °32 they started in the 
sixth class, having two more to go before matura, or graduation. 

Their future was all laid out. They had laid it out themselves, and saw it as 
clearly ahead as any two young people could see their future in Slovenia or for 
that matter anywhere in Yugoslavia or the Balkans in 732. 

They had chosen medicine. This was the field ch they thought was 
most in need of people who wanted to work unselfishly, and which was most 
likely to permit them to work in that spirit. 

They themselves of course never applied the word “unselfish” to their atti- 
tude and aim in life. Healthy and vital themselves, with an impulse to act, 
they wanted to—they had to get at disease, to prevent and heal. They did not 
think of themselves, did not scheme. There was no thought of position for 
position’s sake, or income’s. 

Here was a paradox which interested me greatly. Their unselfishness gave 
them freedom to be. utterly themselves—selfish in the most valid sense. It 
allowed them a mutual devotion, simultaneously mystical and simple, fierce 
and matter-of-fact. The deepening community of their interests was con- 
tinually creative in the development of their characters and personalities. 
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The elder Zupanchiches were pleased from the start that Bah-tch and Bozha 
had decided to be doctors. Bozha’s father had objected for a while. He had 
wanted Bozha to study law, but she couldn’t. And so Lawyer Ravnikhar 
had reconciled himself to her going into medicine with Bah-tch. His friend 
Oton Zupanchich had helped win his approval, maintaining it was best to let 
the young people follow their own bent. 

While unquestionably idealistic, Bozha and Bah-tch were tough-minded 
about what they wanted to do. Their ideas and vicwpoints were similar, dif- 
fering only in expression and color; they had come by most of them jointly. 

One day we talked of rulers and politicians. They had no respect for them. 
Rulers and politicians, they thought, merely juggled human problems, they 
did not advance solutions. The best of them did litthe more than manipulate 
social ills and incongruities, the rest were referees in futility. Of course Bozha 
and Bah-tch knew only Yugoslav rulers and politicians, those in Slovenia at 
close hand, but they had a strong suspicion that what was true of them in 
Yugoslavia was true elsewhere. 

Life in Slovenia, in Yugoslavia and the Balkans, they felt, called for a great 
deal of fundamental work on the part of those who by virtue of their advan- 
tages could presume to any sort of leadership. And they proposed to do what 
little they could a few years hence by devoting themselves to some aspect of 
the problem of ill health. The Slovenian nation was not among the worst off 
in Europe in this respect, but both on the land and in the citics too many 
people had improper or inadequate dict and too little medical attention. Bozha 
and Bah-tch believed that this before anything else kept people from develop- 
ing their potentialities individually and collectively. They scorned the claim 
that health conditions in Slovenia were better than in parts of Italy and 
France. They asked how bad they were there. 

Bozha and Bah-tch had avid far-ranging minds. In addition to their native 
tongue and Serbo-Croatian, which they knew fluently, they could also read— 
with lessening dependence on dictionaries—French, English, German, Czech, 
Polish and Russian. And they kept themselves informed about world events 
and trends. Since their special intellectual focus was on the health problem, 
they were excited and impressed by the progress in public health in Soviet 
Russia, and read with particular cagerness everything they got hold of per- 
taining to it. They were deeply interested in the great Russian scientist Pavlov, 
in his research in conditioned reflexes, in his whole magnificent approach to 
the mystery of life. Bah-tch thought off and on he might go into medical 
research. Bozha believed the application to masses of people of what was 
already known was even more urgent. 

Their plans were tentatively worked out in considerable detail for ten years 
ahead. After completing gymnasium in °34, their medical training would 
require another six years and they meant to study two years each in Prague, 
Warsaw and the Soviet Union. Then in ’41 they would return to Slovenia and 
go to work. 

Their plans were tentative only because they did not know—no one knew 
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—when the next war would break out in Europe, in the world. They hoped 
to be professionally trained before then. They felt there was not much time. 


After seeing them perhaps half a dozen times, Stella and I noticed with 
pleasure that Bozha and Bah-tch were beginning to accept us as friends. We 
were leaving Yugoslavia in a few months and suggested that they visit us 
in America some day; we would show them around. We meant to revisit 
Yugoslavia but didn’t know just when. We promiscd each other to keep in 
touch. 

One day about two months before we returned to America, Bozha and 
Stella, feeling suddenly very much drawn to each other, had a talk by them- 
selves, mixing English and German. Bozha spoke passionately of Oton, as 
both she and Bah-tch habitually called the poct. She knew many of his verses 
by heart and was sorry Stella did not know Slovenian so she could read them. 

She told her about one of the poems, “Advice to My Young Son,” written 
when Bah-tch was ten, in which the poet-father urged his too-studious boy 
not to spend so much time bending over text books and worrying about 
exams lest he grow up pale and stoop-shouldered. He ought to go outdoors 
more, into the fields and villages and mountains and forests of Slovenia, to 
the lakes and rivers. It was wise to establish kinship with the birds and frogs 
and bugs and fishes, with creatures of all kinds, and with stones and trees and 
grasses and woods and flowers growing in low places and high, and with the 
earth itself and the people who lived close to it, and with their ways and 
tasks and tools... . 

That poem, said Bozha, had greatly influenced Bah-tch and her, and thou- 
sands of other young people. Partly in consequence, they were spending all 
their spare time prowling through villages and hamlets, swimming in sum- 
mer, ski’ing and skating and sleighing in winter, climbing mountains, span- 
ning chasms with rope bridges, sleeping in shepherds’ huts, in lean-tos and 
caves. Thousands knew every cave, cliff and ravine in the country. This gave 
them a new spirit, a clean boldness. And they loved Slovenia—consciously, 
with their eyes open—as no large number of Slovenians of any previous gen- 
eration had loved it. 

This was splendid, Bozha went on, but not enough. Now the poet’s way 
and vision would have to be made concrete, definite, in the daily life of the 
Slovenian nation. For their part Bah-tch and she were going to do what 
they could by helping people out of the muck of illness. 

Bozha’s face glowed as she spoke of Oton and of the plans she and Bah-tch 
had made. Then she paused and a sharp change came over her. She looked 
much older than seventeen, sad and angry; her voice, exultant before, now was 
hard and precise: 

“We are not the way we ought to be, the way we could be, we Slovenians. 
Our land is beautiful; so far as 1 know, there is no lovelier place on earth— 
but it’s a trap. We live here, a small people surrounded by stronger nations, 
and we are trapped. Our spirit cannot really rise to match the wonder of 
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Bohin and Bled and Triglav, so we're not yet worthy of it. Some of us are 
such poor things. 

“We have a thousand years of foreign misrule and oppression behind us. 
Right now four hundred thousand Slovenians are under Fascist rule in Italy. 
Our men have had to fight in dozens of wars through the centuries, not for 
themselves, but for people they had nothing in common with. And for a long 
time now there hasn’t been enough to go around. There hasn’t been enough 
to eat, and many Slovenians have gone away to North and South America. 

. . Even people like us who are supposed to be well off have to pinch and 
scheme, so we can push toward our pitiful ambitions and ‘make our careers’ 
and acquire things that give us the illusion of security and ‘standing’ and 
‘culture. ... Yes, I know that this is pretty much true of all Europeans, 
probably of people everywhere, but it is more perhaps most true of us Slo- 
venians, us Yugoslavs. There are so few of us, we can least afford it.” 

Then forcing a smile Bozha said: “I am sorry I talked like this. I didn’t 
mean to. You are Icaving Yugoslavia soon and I know we should not Jet you 
go with an unpleasant impression; but what I said is true, and you may as 
well know how some of us really feel. On the other hand, you must not think 
I did not mean what I said to you a minute ago. I did. It is splendid to be 
Yugoslav, to be Slovenian, to live here, now, even now, but it is also terrible. 
... Last week in Germany this man Hitler came to power—” 

Nearly everybody we met in Yugoslavia who had any understanding of the 
Nazi idea was depressed by Hitler's rise. 

-As though thinking aloud, Bozha said. “A while ago Bah-tch and I were 
talking: of the future—not our own specially but the future as a general idea. 
What is it? When does it begin? What is time? Docs ‘the future’ really 
‘stretch ahead’ of onc? Bah-tch and I don’t think so. We think it is right here, 
this moment, swirling about us. Are we just going to let it pile up around us, 
as the last generation Jet it pile up around them to become the past which 
weighs us down so much now? .. . Oh, curses, Bah-tch and I are not ready 
yet, we are so young, we have so much to learn.” 


Onc reason why our friendship with Bozha and Bah-tch grew so well was 
that roaming about Yugoslavia we frequently met Dr. Andriya Stampar, a big 
moon-faced Croatian whom I called “Doctor Hercules” and whom they ad- 
mired intensely. They wanted to know everything about our meetings with 
him. 

He had been Director of Public Health and Hygiene in the Ministry of 
Public Welfare in Belgrade from 1919 to ’30, when King Alexander, on mak- 
ing himself Dictator of Yugoslavia, had removed him from that position so 
he would not develop too much power with the people. But before this had 
happened, Stampar—with some aid from the Rockefeller Foundation—had 
cleaned up typhus and malaria in the worst-afflicted regions of Yugoslavia. 
On every possible occasion, and for all the world to hear, he cried at the top 
of his voice that one of civilization’s greatest crimes was offering the full 
benefit of the marvellous modern science of medicine to only some two per 
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cent of the earth's population. He was a fanatic, enormously energetic, very 
tough, one of those men who influence many and affect their era even if they 
are kept from fully realizing themselves. 

Bozha and Bah-tch had never met him, had only seen him on lecture plat- 
forms, but they had all his official reports and had studicd them carefully. 
In a way he almost outranked Oton in their estimation. Whey did not dis- 
agree with me when I said one day that Stampar was probably the most 
effective man Yugoslavia had produced. He “knew how.” Two years before, 
shortly after discovering they werc in love, they had written him about their 
decision to become doctors, and had received an answer. “Doctor Hercules” 
expressed his pleasure at their determination to go into medicine and hoped 
nothing would divert them from becoming “people's doctors.” 

They prized his letter very much. 


Bozha and Bah-tch came to sce us off at the station in Lublyana when we 
took the train for Trieste to return to America. In the next several years we 
had some letters, notcs and cards from them—thcy usually signed them to- 
gether. In turn, we wrote them bricfly and sent them books and magazines. 
Occasionally, pressed between the sheets of their notepaper was an edelweiss, a 
field or forest flower, a beech or linden leaf. When we bought a little farm 
in the Delaware Vallcy in °37 Stella sent them leaves and blossoms from our 
place. 

They werc in Prague then, their second year in medical school. They wrote 
that the school was so good they had changed their plans somewhat and 
would stay in Czechoslovakia another year, possibly two; then try to enroll 
in the Warsaw University. They might not get a chance to study in Russia 
because Yugoslavia had no diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, and 
they probably would finish their medical education in Belgrade. 

During the summer and fall of the Munich crisis we did not hear from 
them—did not hear till the following spring after Hitler had seized Czecho- 
slovakia. Then a note came from Warsaw in Bozha’s handwriting: 

“Do you remember, Stella, how bitterly I spoke to you a few weeks before 
you and Louis left Yugoslavia? Bah-tch and I feel that way more than ever. 
Our worst misfortunes are yet to come—our Calvary. I] mean Slovenia’s, 
Yugoslavia’s, Europe’s. . . . Hitler... . He is as clever as he is evil. He is 
getting so strong because he understands the rest of the European rulers and 
politicians, the Chamberlains and Daladiers, the crowd in striped trousers, all 
the manipulators of weakness and evil... .” 

Six months later Hitler attacked Poland. And the next letter came the fol- 
lowing Christmas. They had barely escaped alive from Warsaw. They were 
twenty-three. Bah-tch was due to go into the Yugoslav army service but he 
would probably be deferred till he got his medical degree. They were at 
the University of Belgrade and expected to graduate in February °41. “And 
then—?” But there was no use looking ahead—the war was certain to spread 


and engulf Yugoslavia and upset every plan. 
This was the last letter, but two more postcards came—one from Bohin 
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(a picture of the lake) in the summer of ’40, the other at Christmas the same 
year from Belgrade. 

When Yugoslavia was overwhelmed in the spring of ’41 Stella and I kept 
thinking of Bozha and Bah-tch. Were they in Belgrade that Palm Sunday 
when the Stukas struck? Or had they already returned to Slovenia? 

In the autumn of ’41 a number of Yugoslav refugees, having escaped from 
the Balkans about the time of the invasion, reached New York; among them 
a family from Lublyana who knew the Zupanchiches and the Ravnikhars. 
They told us that Bozha, “tiny as ever,” and Bah-tch had received their de- 
grees in February. But that was all they knew—except one very significant 
thing, which concerned more than those two. 

That summer of ’40, the summer we had received the picture postcard of 
Lake Bohin, Bozha and Bah-tch had spent their vacation-time with a group 
of young people in the mountains of Slovenia. They had practiced shooting 
and had surveyed the more or less inaccessible spots—caves, cliffs, peaks, 
chasm ledges—which would be advantageous for guerrilla warfare should 
Yugoslavia be taken over by the Axis with the aid of Prince-Regent Paul’s 
appeasement regime in Belgrade, or should the country be conquered outright. 

Several such groups, we were told, had been working all over Slovenia since 
Hitler’s occupation of Austria, which had brought the Nazis within a half- 
hour’s drive of Bohin and Bled. Some of them called themselves the Dead 
Guards. They were devotecs of outdoor sports, young men and girls in their 
late teens and twenties, students and intellectuals, the sort Bozha must have 
had in mind when she told Stella about Oton Zupanchich’s poem “Advice to 
My Young Son.” They made caches of food, guns, ammunition, rope, cloth- 
ing, shoes, medical supplies. 


In the spring of °42 (through a channel known to appropriate United 
States ofhcials) I began to get reports of widespread Slovenian gucrrilla opera- 
tions which had commenced, it seemed, eight or nine months earlier both 
against the Germans, who occupied northern Slovenia, and the Italians, who 
held the rest of it including Lublyana. A while later news of these operations, 
as part of the general Yugoslav resistance, started to appear in the American 
press, datelined Berne and London, where correspondents were getting hold 
of facts and rumors from various sources. 

Stella and I tried to imagine what Bah-tch and Bozha were doing. Practic- 
ing medicine in Lublyana? Hardly. Putting up with Fascist occupation? 
Tolerating the old-line politicians, several of whom had gone to Rome to be 
received by Mussolini and the King of Italy? Impossible. The fiber of their 
characters was such that they were bound to be somewhere with the guerrillas 
who called themselves Partisans or “the Liberation Front.” 

In the last half of ’42 I continued to receive reports of Partisan operations 
in the rural, especially the mountainous, regions of occupied Slovenia. In the 
part of the country held by the Italians there appeared to be some twenty or 
thirty thousand guerrillas, who were keeping several Fascist divisions busy. 

But some of the stories which reached me in December ’42 told of the 
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destruction of many Partisan units. In some cases the Fascist army com- 
manders were aided by members of a Slovenian organization called the White 
Guards, agents of the old-time Slovenian politicians, who for the sake of their 
own postwar future, could not tolerate the development of this new military- 
political movement; they preferred to collaborate with the occupation. 

There were accounts too of mass executions by the Italian army of whole 
companies and platoons of seized Partisans; and captured guerrillas were tor- 
tured, whether wounded or unwounded, in order to elicit information about 
other Partisan units. The tortured prisoners usually died. 

I learned that Dr. Andriya Stampar was in a Nazi concentration camp in 
Austria. There was no news of Oton Zupanchich. 

Bozha and Bah-tch— 

Glancing through The New York Times on January 23, °43, I saw a dis- 
patch by its London correspondent, C. L. Sulzberger, which had to do with 
guerrilla warfare in Yugoslavia some five months before. In the second para- 
graph I came upon a reference to “a lady doctor named Ravnikhar.” Her first 
name was not given, but it could only be Bozha. A few days later I received a 
report through my usual channel which removed all possible doubt and gave 
some details that had not appeared in Mr. Sulzberger’s story. 


In midsummer of ’42 Bozha was twenty-six years old. She was a doctor in 
the Slovenian Partisan forces, in charge of a hospital located in a mountain 
cave. The mouth of the cave was on the brink of a chasm. 

One day a large Italian patrol suddenly appeared near her position, obvi- 
ously intent upon capturing the cave. She opened fire on the cnemy, but soon 
realized her situation was hopeless. 

Bozha stopped shooting and ran into the cave, and before the patrol reached 
the mouth of it, she killed her Partisan paticnts who had been wounded in 
action during the previous weeks. Then she reappeared, paused for an instant 
on the brink of the chasm, and leapt into it. 

This is all that has come out of night-shrouded Slovenia about the incident. 

We in America who knew Bozha can only surmise. If she shot her Partisan 
patients, no doubt they had authorized and even begged her to kill them. 
They all knew that if they fell into enemy hands they would be tortured for 
information or be murdered outright. And Bozha must have leapt into the 
chasm for the same reason. 

Perhaps there was also another reason. In the report there is no mention of 
Bah-tch. Was he among her patients? Or had he and Bozha been separated? 
Had he been killed before? We in America who knew them can only ask 
these questions and wait for answers... . 


[...] the larger question will face us all. Bozha and Bah-tch kept their 
promise as well as they could. But we—shall we Ict the old manipulators of 
misfortune, the referees of futility, invalidate their faith, youth and sacrifice? 
Or shall we give Bozha’s leap another meaning—a flight into the future? 
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LINCOLN STEFFENS (2866-1936) can probably best be discovered by 
reading his own Autobiography (1931). Never- 


theless, a few pertinent facts may help the student who first comes upon the name 
of Steffens in these pages. Our author was born in San Francisco and spent his 
boyhood in and near Sacramento. After early educational frustration, he eventually 
graduated from the University of California in 1889. There followed, in rapid suc- 
cession, a three-year period of study and growth abroad (Berlin, Heidelberg, Lerp- 
zig, the Sorbonne); a spell of reporting for the New York Post (he later became 
city editor); and a widening experience with other papers and contributions to 
magazines. Steffens’ probing nature eventually led to a sustained program of 
“muck-raking” which involved exposing of, and writing about, various existing 
evils in some of our larger cities. In addition to the Autobiography, the first half 
of which hits the average student's own problems, Shame of the Cities (1904) 
may serve as a sample of Steffens’ creed, work, and style. 


BERLIN AND HEIDELBERG 


ARRIVED in Berlin in the summer of 1889. I had a small room in the 
Artillerie Strasse back of the university, and there I had been exercising 
my college German on the landlady and her son and reading up on my 
courses, choosing my professors, etc. Ethics was my ‘subject, but I was not 
intending to study it directly. I would hear and read the men who taught it. I 
must know what they knew or thought or believed, but I had learned enough 
of their doctrines to feel pretty sure that they were not scientific; they did not 
have what I sought; a basis, probably in some other scicnce, for a science of 
behavior. I was to start, therefore, with pure philosophy and ethics; meta- 
physics would be my main Fac&é, but all 1 wanted of it was a lead into other 
sciences. 
Scientists were already discovering that the old, classical categories of knowl- 
edge were a hindrance. Physicists were forced into chemistry and back through 
mathematics to physics. But the German universities, like Berkeley, like all 
universitics, were organized as they still are, not for inquiry and research into 
the unknown but for the learning (and teaching) of the known. They are 
scholarly, not scientific, and if 1 were to take a degree I must choose my cate- 
gories and stick to them. I had no thought of, 1 had nothing but scorn for, 
degrees, but when I appeared for matriculation, I had to pretend to a can- 
didacy; so I announced myself out for a Ph.D., with philosophy for my major 
subject, art history and economics for seconds. 
The procedure of matriculation had one surprise for me. When I presented 
my precious papers at the Secretariat, the clerks took my passport, but they 
looked askance at my bachelor’s diploma. 


“Berlin and Heidelberg,” from The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. Copyright, 1931, by Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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“What's that?” asked one of them, and I told him. 

“Oh, an American Doktorat!” he said. “It’s worthless here. All we require 
is the passport,” and he scribbled off the data he necded from it, gave me a 
form to fill out and my receipts for fees paid, and said he would deliver 
later my certificate of matriculation, an enormous calfskin Latin document. 

He despised my degrce as much as I did his, and I was hurt, with cause. 
I had worked, sacrificed my interests—I had cheated for that worthless bac- 
calaureate. My cheating had been open at Berkeley. 1 had said that I would 
not half study the subjects that did not interest me and that, since they were 
required for a degree, which I (thought I) had to have to continue my studies 
abroad, I would cram for and sneak through the cxaminations in them. One 
professor, Colonel Edwards, who heard what 1 had threatened to do, sent 
for me and asked me how I could justify such conduct. I told him. His sub- 
ject was conic sections. I said I did not want to know it, couldn’t make head 
or tail of it myself, and that he, as a teacher, had failed to show me what it 
was all about. “It’s just one of the many things,” I said, “in which I find I 
have to submit to force; so TI pretend to conform, but I won’t really.” 

Pondering a moment, he asked me if I could prove any propositions. “Yes,” 
I said, “some seven or eight. I know them by heart.” 

“All right,” he said. “I don’t want you to cheat; 1 won’t let you cheat. I'll 
give you a private examination right now. You do two out of three proposi- 
tions and I'll give you a pass.” 

Going to the blackboard, he wrote up one. “Can you do that?” I said I 
could. He wrote another. “That too?” 

“No,” I said, and he wrote another that I did not know. 

“We'll make it three out of five,” he suggested, and he wrote up one more 
and looked at me. I laughed and nodded; 1 could do it, and slowly he chose 
the fifth, which I knew. I wrote them out in a few minutes, hunded them in, 
and—he passed me, after a long and very serious lecture on ethics, which I 
told him was to be my specialty. I was going to Germany on purpose to find 
out if there was any moral rcason for or against cheating in cards, in politics, 
or in conic sections—“either by the student or the professor,” I added. 

And it was all in vain. I had been graduated (at the bottom of my class) 
at this cost, and I did not have to pass at all; I did not have to be a philo- 
sophic bachelor; all I had to have to enter the German and the French uni- 
versities was my American citizenship, which I was born with. And so it was 
after I had entered. I did not have to work; no one knew or cared whether 
I heard my lectures or played my time away. There was the university, with 
its lectures, laboratories, professors, and workers. You could take all or noth- 
ing. I was free to study what and when and as my interest dictated, and the 
result was that I worked hard. I read everything, heard everybody, in my 
courses and in others. Whenever the students spoke well of a man who had 
anything to say on any subject, I took some of his lectures, but I held to my 
own trail of research for an ethics that was not mercly a rationalization of 
folkways and passing laws, forms, and customs; taking for pleasure only 
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music, lots of music, and staged literature, except a few wecks of nights at 
the poker table in the back room of the Café Bauer. 


With the Black Forest behind it and the Neckar River running through 
it to the Rhine, Heidelberg is a place of temptation and pleasure, and this 
wise old university was no spoilsport. All the lectures were on the four work- 
ing days of the weck, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, leaving 
the week-end long and clear for play. Many students go there for fun. I met 
an American corps student who had been fighting and drinking and idling 
so long there that he could hardly rally his English to talk with me. 

“I must quit this, go to some other university and work,” he said when we 
parted. I had reminded him of some old drowned purpose. 

I went to Heidelberg to hear Kuno Fischer, the most eloquent if not the 
most apostolic of the professors of Hegel's philosophy, and I studied hard 
with him. Other subjects also I took, continuing my Berlin courses in art 
history and economics. My semester at Heidelberg was a fruitful season, but 
it bore flowers too. I made some friends there, and together we had all the 
fun that was going, in the town, on the river, in the Forest—beer-drinking, 
dancing, swimming and boating, walking, talking, and exploring the world 
and one another. 

My room was up on the Anlage, just above the city park in a little house 
kept by a Vicnnese woman who in turn was kept by a local merchant. Her 
gay days were over; she was a good old mother to her two children and alto- 
gether contented with her condition of dependence upon the honor of the 
gentleman who had “married a lady” and was devoted to her, his proper 
wife. He only paid, but he paid regularly for his past sins. His old mistress 
did not regret hers; she loved to talk about them. She took me in as her 
one lodger to make a little extra money out of the front room, which her 
small family did not need. An expressive woman with a common story, lived 
and seen from her Viennese point of view, she served lively entertainment 
and some light upon ethics with all the meals that I took in my room. These 
were not many. 

Kuno Fischer gave his first lecture, logic, at seven o'clock in the morning; 
no time for more than a hot cup of coffec at home with a piece of bread, 
which I finished often as I finished dressing on the way down to the univer- 
sity. Other students also showed signs of haste at 7:15, when, on the dot, 
the professor began his lecture with a smile for the breathless state of his 
hearers and the imperfect arrangement of collars and ties. I saw some fel- 
lows in slippers, pajamas, and overcoats, looking up with admiration at the 
professor, neat, composed, and logical. And eloquent; I missed taking many 
a note to sit and listen to Kuno Fischer’s poetical prose. Few Germans can 
either speak or write German—well. Their language is too rich, variable, and 
unripe for them. Only the masters can master it, and Kuno Fischer, handsome 
and intelligent, was a master of German as he was of his own thinking in 
it. I asked him once how it came that he spoke German so well. 
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He had a habit which I had of going from his first lecture to the river for 
a swim. Sometimes we walked together down to the floating bath-house, and 
many a pleasant talk we had on the way. He chatted as he lectured, in short, 
clear, incisive sentences, and he liked it that I liked his style. lt was by way 
of a jesting compliment that I put to him my question: “Herr Gcheimrat, 
wie kommt es dass Sie so sch6n deutsch sprechen?” 

“It’s because ] spcak English,” he answered in English, and, laughing, he 
reminded me that Goethe, asked once the same question, replied that his best 
German was written in the period when he was soaking in French. 

After the swim I had breakfast in some café or beer hall, where I com- 
pleted my notes; then more lectures till one o'clock. The noon meal was usu- 
ally with some crowd of students in a restaurant, under the stiff forms of the 
student ritual, the gossip, the controversies, the plans for excursions or fights. 
Once a week I had an art history course which took us up to the castle to 
examine the stones and trace their periods, or off to the excavations near by, 
as far as Wiesbaden. Other days there were other Icctures or library work 
or home study tll along about four, when I went forth either to the Schloss 
or to some other café for coffee or to the river for a paddle. The boatman 
had several canoes, “left by the English,” he said. 

Just above the bridge the river is artificially narrowed and deepened, mak- 
ing a rapid, called the Hart Teufel, for about an eighth of a mile, and it’s 
a struggle to paddle up it. I used to do it for exercise and then drive the 
little craft on up the easy, broad river to some one of the many garden 
restaurants along shore. After a bath out in the stream, I had an appetite 
which made the good cooking secm perfect, and a thirst which took beer 
as the Hart Teufel took water. There was always some other loose student 
to join in for a long, slow supper and a long, highbrow conversation. When 
the darkness fell, there was the canoe to lie in and the river to float me effort- 
lessly back to town. I could philosophize in the dark; if there was a moon I 
could romance. Pleasant days, those lonely Heidelberg days. Pleasanter still 
the friendly days that followed. 

Once, when the art history professor had his class out for field work on 
some ruin or other, a tall young German came up to me, struck his heels 
together, saluted stiffly, and said: “My name is Johann Friedrich Krudewolf. 
I am a German; I take you for an American. I want to learn English. I pro- 
pose to exchange with you lessons in German for lessons in English.” 

I closed the foolish bargain, and we shook hands on it. There was one 
lesson in English, one in German, and no more. I did not have to study 
German; I was learning it fast enough by absorption, and I think now that 
while he did want to learn English, he was really secking a friend. Anyhow 
we became so interested in each other that the conversation, even at the first 
and last lesson, ran away from the purpose and, of course, ran into the lan- 
guage easiest for both of us to understand. Bad as my German was then, it 
was so much better than his school English that we always spoke German 
and soon forgot lessons. His specialty was art history, and 1 was glad of 
that; Hegel’s history of art gave a philosophic meaning to the subject, and 
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my new friend’s interest in the details filled in beautifully my efforts to feel 
art both in itself and as a border of flowers along the course of our civilization. 

Our excursions with the class to churches, castles, and ruins were pleasant 
recreations for me, so pleasant that we made study trips by ourselves for fun. 
We foot-toured the Black Forest three days at a time, always to see things 
Krudewolf wished to examine for art history reasons, but his notes told by the 
way and the ruined castles illustrated vividly the history of the rise of great 
German families from robbers to robber knights, to military and social power, 
to riches, position, and honors. That was the way it was done of old, and I 
made notes on morals as studiously as my companion did on art. 

The best excursion we made, however, was for its own sake. The Neckar 
River was navigable up to Heilbron, and a curious kind of boat-train operated 
on it, the Schlepper. There was a cable laid in the middle of the stream. The 
power boat picked up this cable, pulled itself up on it, and passed it Out Over 
the stern. By this means the tuglike Schlepper schlepped a string of cargo 
boats up the Neckar to Heilbron and back down to the Rhine. Johann hired 
a rowboat and sent it on the Sch/epper up to Heilbron, whither we went by 
train to meet it. A day and a night in funny old Heilbron, with its old, old 
stories, and we sct out in the rowboat to row (or float) home to Heidelberg. 
We started early one morning, meaning to go far that day, but by ten o’clock 
we were passing such tempting restaurants in river gardens that we yielded, 
stopped and had breakfast, which we thought would do for lunch, too. But 
we could not pass by the resorts that called to us; we had to see some of them. 
We chose one for lunchcon, a long luncheon, and when we embarked again, 
chose others here, there, everywhere for becr, coffee, or—something. We could 
not row; it was a waste, and—even drifting was too fast. 

The Neckar, from Heilbron to Heidelberg, is one of the most beautiful 
stretches of country that I have ever secn—or it scemed so to me then. We 
stayed our first night at a village inn on the river bank, and while we dined 
made two important discoveries. This was a Shaumwein (champagne) coun- 
try, with the “fizz” at seventy-five cents the bottle; and this season was a 
church festival at which everybody drank, danced, and made love. We danced 
till midnight that night and then took some peasant girls out rowing in our 
boat. We got away late the next morning and were stopped everywhere by 
pretty places for coffee or wine or meals or historical sights that Johann had 
to investigate. We didn’t make five miles the second day. That night we 
danced—every night we danced, and we began to get away later and later in 
the mornings. We were ten days making a distance that one might have rowed 
in three or four, and then felt and wondered that we had done so beautiful a 
journey so fast. And I wonder now that I have never gone back, as I declared 
and have always been sure that I would “some day,” to do the Neckar over 
again in a rowboat slowly—two or three weeks of it. 

Toward the end of the semestcr a friend of mine, Carlos J. Hittell, came 
over from Munich to visit me. He was an art student from California. I had 
known well his brother Franklin at Berkeley; his father, Theodore H. Hittell, 
the historian, had had more to do with my education than many a teacher. 
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A retired attorney, he had turned to the writing of history, especially of Cali- 
fornia. He used to work on the dining-room table after dinner while I, his 
children and their fricnds, talked as youth will, finally and positively, of all 
sorts of things. Once he kept me when the others left, and he went into my 
mind and broke all the idols he found there. He was rough. 

“You can’t learn if you know everything already,” he said. “You can’t have 
a free mind if it’s full of superstitions.” And he whanged away. I took it pretty 
well, and because 1 came back for more, he continued to destroy my images. 
Every ume I went to the house, whether to dinner, to call on his daughter, 
Catherine, or to sing songs with his sons, he lay for me and drew me into talk 
and some reading in his good library. A great service this fine old man ren- 
dered me. And his son, Carlos, did me another. 

When Carlos joined me at Heidelberg, he completed our trio, one student 
of art history, one of ethics and philosophy, and one of the real thing, art. We 
played, walking, rowing, swimming, and touring, but also we talked, and the 
artist, without knowing or meaning it, spoke as one having authority. Johann 
and I listened to the man who was doing what we were merely reading and 
thinking about. We saw what the artist had told me at Berkcley, that we were 
getting scholarship about art, not art. But, like that other artist, Carlos Hittell 
could not express in our medium, words, what he was doing or trying to do 
when he was painting. We must go and be with art students when they were 
at work in their studios and sce if we could—not hear, but sce what art is. 
When the semester was over, therefore, we all went to Munich to study art 
instead of art history. No morc Heidelberg for either of us. 

And no morc philosophy for me. There was no ethics in it. 1 had gone 
through Hegel with Kuno Fischer, hoping to find a basis for an cthics; and 
the professor thought he had one. I had been reading in the original the other 
philosophers whom I had read also in Berkeley, and they, too, thought they 
had it all settled. They did not have anything settled. Like the disputing pro- 
fessors at Berkeley, they could not agree upon what was knowledge, nor upon 
what was good and what evil, nor why. The philosophers were all prophets, 
their philosophies beliefs, their logic a justification of their—religions. And as 
for their ethics, it was without foundation. The only reasons they had to give 
for not lying or stealing were not so reasonable as the stupidest English gentle- 
man’s: “It isn’t done.” 

This was my reluctant, disappointed conclusion, arrived at after a waste of 
a couple of good years of conscientious work. I must leave the philosophers 
and go to the scientists for my science of ethics as I must go to the artists for 
art. I said good-bye to the good kept woman who had kept me so comfortable. 
She accepted my departure as she accepted everything. 

“Men come and men go,” she said cheerfully. 

“Always?” I asked. 

“They don’t always come,” she laughed, “but always they go, always.” 

“And that’s all there is of it?” 

“All? Nay,” she protested, pointing to her two. “For me there are always 


the children, thank God.” 
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IRWIN EDMAN? 


M. PLATON 


OU HAD better come with us to Italy,” said my friends as I left them 

at Vézelay, where the grandiose Abbaye and its superb spaces and 

capitals and the June weather and the pleasures of reunion (I had been 
away a year) had given us a very good time together. 

“No, I have made up my mind to see Autun,” I insisted. “There’s a fine 
Romanesque cathedral there.” And I began to recite its simple unadorned 
charm, its historical importance, the beauty of the surrounding country, the 
Roman theatre where the Comédie Francaise came to play in the summer. I 
had been reading the Gaide Blew with care. 

I knew I had made no mistake even before secing the cathedral, for the 
H6tel St.Louis was one of those inns on the Continent which make one find 
a reason for staying in a town longer than one had intended. It was then well 
over a hundred years old; they show you the room where Napoleon slept. It 
has an inner courtyard where the stage-coaches and carriages used to draw up. 
My room under the caves seemed singularly homelike and comfortable and 
had a bath, which Napoleon's room did not. I arrived late in the afternoon and 
had a glimpse of the cathedral before dark. The Gude Bleu had not exag- 
gerated. 1 took a walk out of town through rolling green country that re- 
minded me at once of the Cotswolds and of Vermont. “This,” I said to my- 
self, “is just the place to stay for a couple of weeks of reading and writing.” 

I was sure of it that night at dinner. Apparently Autun was now on one of 
the main motor roads to the South, and for all its sleepy, comforting isolation 
had a good deal of passing tourist trafhc. The cuisine was renommée. So was 
the wine. I was lonely without my friends and drank considerable of it. I felt 
wonderful. “Why did nobody tell me of Autun before?” I thought as I was 
falling asleep. 

Next morning I wished I had never heard of it. The cuzstne renommée, the 
vin superbe, had done for me. I was sure I had ptomaine poisoning. I asked 
the valet de chambre to send the friendly manager, whom the evening before 
I had complimented on his food, his wine, his country, and the room that 
Napoleon had slept in. 

“Js it,” I said wanly when he appeared, “that there is a doctor in Autun?” 

“But yes, monsieur,” he said briskly. ““M. Platon.” 

“But you are joking, monsieur, c’est de la blague, not really M. Platon.” 


“M. Platon,” from Philosopher's Holiday. Copyright 1938 by Irwin Edman. Reprinted by per- 
mission of The Viking Press Inc., New York. 


1 See p. 286 for biographical sketch of Irwin Edman. 
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Even though I had ptomaine poisoning, I wouldn’t believe there was anybody 
named Plato in a French provincial town. 

“Yes, M. Platon,” the innkeeper said simply, “an excellent family physician; 
he has attended my own family for twenty years now; a physician of the first 
order.” 

“Send M. Platon,” I said weakly, wondering whether ptomaine poisoning 
was fatal. I remembered that Aristotle, anyway, was a physician and that there 
was a good deal about the humours of the body in Plato; and a physician, 
Erixymachus, appears in one of the dialogues. Maybe this Platon chap was 
all right after all. 


Twenty minutes later—I was growing more and more sure it was ptomaine 
poisoning—I heard a hearty voice down the corridor. “Alors, where is the 
American?” The voice sounded almost threatening. Perhaps these provincial 
doctors still believed in blood-letting. 

There entered my room not the diminutive Frenchman I had somehow ex- 
pected but a tall, heavy man with bushy hair and eyebrows (he turned out 
to have originated in the Basque country); very brisk and energetic in his 
movements and an impatient firmness in his eye. He looked not at all like 
the busts of Plato, though he did have a broad brow. 

“If you will permit me, sir,” he said, and, much to my surprise, took from 
my table some galley-proofs of the Journal of Philosophy that I had hoped to 
read in the course of the morning. Journal of Philosophy was printed at the 
top of each galley. 

“English,” he said, pointing accusingly to the innocent words, “is simply 
French badly spelt. I do not, monsieur, speak English, or, as I could easily 
demonstrate, not very well. 1 do not read it very well either. But I read it well 
enough to see that English is simply French badly spelt and badly pronounced, 
and badly constructed. Journal de la Philosophie, n’est-ce pas? Monsieur, I am 
a philosopher not only in name but in nature. You must translate that article 
for me. It seems to be something that concerns the esthetic. Is it, perhaps, 
your own?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Then all the more reason: translate it for me at once.” 

“But, doctor, I am not feeling very well,” I protested. Sight translation, or 
second sight translation, of even one’s own prose in the midst of an attack of 
ptomaine poisoning was not a project that captured my imagination for the 
moment. Yet M. Platon looked menacing, and, after all, the request was an 
unexpected compliment from an unexpected source. 

The doctor sat down by my bedside and I proceeded in a feeble voice—and, 
I fear, rather feeble French—to translate my ideas, which had, as I remember 
it, something to do with the relations of poetry and philosophy. M. Platon 
listened attentively. At the end of the third galley, I looked up, hoping for a 
respite. 

“Continue, monsieur, there are points on which I do not agree, but it is well 
written.” (I was vaguely reminded of mectings of the Philosophy Club to 
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which I belong and where I had heard that sort of thing from polite fellow- 
members.) 

There were five galleys and I was not allowed to stop until I had translated 
them all. 

“You have certain nuances of construction that are not exactly French,” he 
said, “but on the whole you have done very well. Your article itself is good, 
especially considering the fact that you based your whole analysis on English 
poetry.” 

“And what, may I ask, is wrong with English poetry?” I asked, rather 
sharply. 

“The English,” he said, “are not poets. Not real pocts,” he insisted with 
conviction. 

“Not real poets!” I said. “Surely you cannot have read them and say that. 
Shakespeare, Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth—the light that never was, on sea 
or land...” 

“Precisely,” he said, “the light that never was on sea or land. E nglish poets 
are always in the vagues; they never know exactly what they are saying, or 
know how to say exactly what they mean. Vodla, the light that never was 
on sca or land—light that is not, that is nothing, that is nowhere. Whereas a 
French poet has the precise epithet for the specific thing, the unique word for 
the unique emotion. A French poct is an artist cutting images like marble. 
An English poct is a dreamer who has not learned how to speak, or to make 
clear what he is saying. ... Are you tceling better now?” 

As a matter of fact, I was, except for a sense of moral outrage, but I thought 
it not prudent to admit it quite or quite yet. 

“Well, Iam feeling a little better, doctor, but there’s something that has dis- 
turbed my digestion.” 

“Look here, my friend,” he said, “that will pass. I shall take care of that. 
But there are more important considerations than your digestion that I wish 
to speak of first. Tenez, when I was called here by the director of the hotel— 
avery good fellow, by the way—l was a little annoyed, for, frankly, I have much 
to do today. The sick have no consideration of a doctor’s convenience and 
they have all chosen this week to be sick at once. I said to myself: ‘Of course, 
an American tourist, who has not the equipment to, or the education to, digest 
our excellent French food. I did not look forward to the prospect of seeing 
you. But, sir, you are a humanist, an itinerant humanist. I am a humanist, too, 
but, alas, my profession keeps me here in Autun where there are very few. 
Now, had you arrived in this city in the Middle Ages, it would have been clear 
at once that you were a humanist. You would have worn a special costume; 
you would have spoken Latin. All the world would have known you were a 
humanist and you would at once have had access to the humanists of Autun— 
there are probably half a dozen and you shall now know them all. As it is, to 
whom have you spoken; to whom would you have spoken, if this wretched 
digestion of yours had not brought me by sheer accident to your bedside? 
Monsieur, there should be formed a Society of Itinerant Humanists—you and 
I will found it now—so that in the future when a cultivated gentleman arrives 
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anywhere in the world he will at once be welcomed by his fellows and his 
peers. It will add to the interchange of ideas; it will bring kindred spirits into 
contact; it will prevent such as you from moving through France as if it were 
merely a picture book. 1 shall now make the usual examination, ask you the 
usual questions, make out the usual prescription (1 think I could do it safely 
without the examination or the questions), and call upon you tomorrow when 
I expect you to be well. Then you must dine with me and, later in the weck, 
mect one of our fellow-humanists. Do not thank me; it is in just this way that 
our proposed Society of Itincrant Humanists will function in the future. It is 
a pity that Latin is no longer the international language; Adlas, not everyone 
speaks French, though they should. It is the Janguage of the mind and, I may 
add, of the soul.” 

He asked his questions, he made his examination, he made out his prescrip- 
tion and hastily rose to depart. . . . I could not resist thanking him, or asking 
him how he came to be called Platon. 

“It is the name of my father,” he said brusquely and, picking up his satchel, 
departed. 


I saw a good deal of M. Platon the next weck or two. As he had predicted, 
in a day or two I was better; even before his examination I was already con- 
vinced that it was not ptomaine poisoning. 

My third day in Autun I went to M. Platon’s house to dinner. He was a 
widower; his small son was away at school. He lived in a house filled with 
massive cighteenth-century furniture, and on the walls were several nineteenth- 
century paintings, including onc silvery early Corot. We had an excellent din- 
ner, with a sauce for the fish which had been invented by the humanist, so 
Doctor Platon said, whom I should meet later in the week, and which included 
a touch of honey of Hymettus, for the inventor, of course, loved Greece. Re- 
membering my recent disaster, I grew a little diffdent at the succession of 
courses and of wincs. My host observed it. He reminded me that while I might 
study the Stoics I was dining with an Epicurean. Over the brandy and coffce 
in his library he took as his theme the life of the spirit in the provinces. 

“All provincial towns are alike,” he said, “be they in France or America. 
You have read Madame Bovary; 1 have read Main Street. There are a few free 
spirits in every such town, and in France they are chicfly lawyers and physi- 
cians. There arc some others: somctimes a priest, sometimes a bookseller, a 
librarian. In Autun there are about half a dozen, and one of them lives out 
in the country some ten kilometres from Autun. We must drive over to see 
him. He is a philologist and would like to be a novelist. During the war he 
served four years and carried throughout the war the Homeric hymns in his 
pocket. They saved him from being killed once and they kept him alive 
always. There is no one else in the town to talk to about the things one really 
cares to talk about. I go off to Paris sometimes in desperation, but I feel like 
a foreigner there now with so many English and Americans about, and some- 
times to get as good service as a foreigner does, T pretend I am a Hollander 
using English as an intermediate language. It is good luck that has brought 
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you here; perhaps I could contrive that that hotel of yours mildly poison each 
client who seems to be an itinerant humanist. Yet they would hardly know 
which to poison. The Comédie Frangaise comes here occasionally during the 
summer and plays Racine in the Roman theatre. Some of the actors are culti- 
vated people. I wrote a long poem about that theatre once.” 

He produced it and read a long section. It may have been better than Eng- 
lish poetry but I had had too much food and wine to know or even completely 
to understand. 

I took my leave. Would monsieur le docteur come to dine with me at the 
hotel? ... 7 could not offer him as good a dinner, but they did very well. 
He would come gladly, but on one condition: frankly, he must choose his own 
wine. I was not stupid, but I was an American where the vin du pays was 
whisky, and where even that was forbidden. 


A few days later Doctor Platon and I drove out at a wild pace to a neat, 
almost English- looking cottage on a wooded upland. M. Houvat, he explained, 
lived on a tiny income; he had been incapacitated during the war and could 
not carry on his university duties. He had had a novel or two published, but 
the philologist had got in the way of the artist. But he was a humanist in 
cssence. 

He was indeed such. It was a bright June day. We had tea and then wild 
strawberries, and M. Houvat, pale, slender, with one arm (the other had been 
lost in the trenches), talked of poetry, of Homer, and of the Homeric hymns. 
That was all he seemed to care to remember of the war. 


“Would you like to sec an amputation?” said the doctor as we drove back 
to town. “I must perform one now.” I shuddered. “A philosopher should see 
everything,” he said. I declined. He shrugged his shoulders. 


The last night I was to be in Autun I again dined with the doctor. He had 
called for me to take a little stroll before going to his house. As we walked 
down the main street of the town he bowed almost continuously. 

“You know everyone, doctor,” I said. “If 1 walked along this street alone 
it would be simply a post-card view. You probably could tell me a story about 
everyone in this town, as you have already told me some about many of them.” 

“Everyone in this town is my friend, or my enemy; but they all know me. 
Only a nonentity remains unknown.” 

Toward the close of the evening, M. Platon again broached his project of 
the itinerant humanists. “We really should do something about it,” he said. 
“There is only one country—it is that of people of intelligence. Its citizens are 
few; they should be acquainted.” 

I thanked my host for all his kindnesses and in the flush of the wine and the 
dinner said: “Doctor, I have seen a corner and an aspect of France not open 
to many travellers. I wonder if I might ask a favour. I have a friend who 
comes to Paris about once a year. He is a journalist. He meets the editors and 
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politicians; he never leaves Paris. Might he come to Autun? Might he greet 
you?” 

M. Platon regarded me firmly. “Your friend, you say, is a journalist? You 
will pardon me—I will not receive him. Un philosophe, voila une chose; un 
journaliste, c'est tout autre chose. Je regrette; je ne recois pas votre camarade. 
. Ll nest pas humaniste itinérant.”? 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE The exploits of WendeN Willkie (7892-1944) 

are still fresh in the minds of millions of Amer- 
1cans; the bare notes of an introductory sketch are pale things beside the warmth 
and vigor of the man and the hope instinct in his ideas. When Willkie died in 
1944, like Roosevelt a casualty of World War Il, he had won a host of friends and 
admirers the world around. Ilis book One World (1943) shous why. A national 
best-seller, it spoke the desires and shaped the hopes of the common man. The 
Republican candidate for the Presidency in 1940 had come out of Indiana years 
before to take successive positions in various law firms. From 1933 to 1940 he had 
been President of the Commonuealth and Southern Corporation. Later he became 
Chairman of the Board at Twentieth Century-Fox. In 1942 Willkie made a good- 
will plane tour around the world on a special mission to visit war fronts in Africa, 
the Middle East, and Russia. The result was One World, which produced among 
the critics such phrases as “a seeing eye and an understanding heart,’ “breathless 
honesty,” “must reading for every living American.” The book is a fitting epitaph 
for the man. 


THE REPUBLIC OF YAKUTSK 


HE SOVIET UNION covers an enormous territory, bigger than the 
United States, Canada, and Central America combined. The people are 
of many different races and nationalities, speaking many languages. 

In a Siberian republic called Yakutsk, I found some answers to some of the 
questions Americans ask about Russia. __ 

Many of the things I saw in Yakutsk would not hold true for all of Russia. 
Frontier conditions, a cold climate, endless new land free for the asking, and 
a pioneering spirit among the people are not to be found all over the Soviet 
Union. But in spite of these differences, Yakutsk—the story of its past and 
what I saw of its present—taught me new things about the Russian Revolution. 

Yakutsk is a big country. It is twice as big as Alaska. It has not many people, 
only about 400,000 now, but it has resources enough to support a great many 


“The Republic of Yakutsk,” from One World. Copyright 1944 by Wendell Willkie. 
2“A philosopher—that’s one thing; a journalist—that’s something quite different. I'm sorry, 
but I will not receive your friend... . He is not a wandering humanist.” 
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more. The Soviets have begun to develop this country, and what I saw of their 
efforts seemed to me far more important, to the world and to America, than 
the political debate which has been carried on, both in Moscow and in New 
York, for so many years. 

First, consider the past history of Yakutsk. The Yakuts were Mongol people 
who spread north as Genghis Khan moved to the west. Their characteristic 
high cheekbones, slanting eyes, and black hair still persist. Most of them 
trapped for furs or picked the earth for gold. They lived in huts, low-ceilinged, 
dirt-floored, smoky from open fires, with cattle and human beings living under 
the same roof, breeding places for tuberculosis. In winter, they lived on spoiled 
fish and roots; disease and frequent famincs decimated what was once a 
hardy people. During the time of the tsars, Yakutsk was famous for syphilis, 
tuberculosis, and furs. 

Russians came into this country slowly, and until recently in no great 
numbers. The government at St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) scnt many of 
its convicts and political prisoners to Yakutsk. Many writers who had endured 
its bitter life wrote of it when they were released. And so Yakutsk was known 
as “the people’s prison.” 

Incidentally, in the waitresses who served us while we were there I found 
some present-day exiles of the Soviet Union. One Polish woman particularly 
poured into my car an account of the Soviet system which hardly accorded 
with official propaganda. 

The first September snow had already coated the airfield when our Liberator 
bomber landed at Yakutsk, capital city of this republic. We had been flying 
for hours over the tatga or forestland, which covers the northern part of Siberia 
as far as the Arctic Circle. The land looks big and cold and empty from the 
air, with few roads to be seen, and miles upon miles of snow and trees. 

A man stepped forward from the small group standing at the edge of the 
field where our plane stopped. 

“My name is Muratov,” he said. “I am president of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the Yakutsk Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic. I have in- 
structions from Moscow, from Comrade Stalin, to take care of you while you 
are here, to show you anything you want to see, to answer any questions you 
may care to ask. Welcome.” 

It was a short speech, but he gave it everything he had. There were fewer 
than a dozen men standing on the airficld, but he carried himself with the air 
of a man flanked by brass bands and guards of honor to welcome a foreign 
visitor. 

I thanked him and explained that we were stopping only briefly as there was 
still time that day to cover the next thousand-mile lap of our journey. 

“You are not going on today, Mr. Willkie,” he replied, “nor probably to- 
morrow. The weather reports are not good and it is part of my instructions 
to assure your safe arrival at your next stop, or I shall be liquidated.” 

We drove the five miles or more into the town of Yakutsk in a heavy black 
Soviet limousine. During the ride Muratov started on the program of selling 
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me his republic, which he never let up on for a moment during the hours I 
was with him. His enthusiasm knew no subdleties. | 

“What would you like to sce in Yakutsk, Mr. Willkie?” he asked as we 
neared the town. 

“Have you a library?” 

“Certainly we have a library.” 

We went directly to it, and Muratov led us straight to the reading room 
without stopping for the removal of coats or hats. We were held up at the 
door, however, by a mild-mannercd, slight, studious-looking woman who 
was completely unabashed by Muratov’s obviously official manner. She said 
politely but firmly, “We are trying to teach the people here not only the habit 
of reading but the habit of good manners. Please go downstairs and leave your 
hats and coats in the coatroom.” Muratov, a little startled, began to argue, but 
the best he accomplished was the concession that we might leave our hats and 
coats in her office. I almost laughed aloud. It was the first and only time in all 
of Russia that I saw an important Russian official stopped in his stride. 

In an old but well-lighted building, clean and well staffed, Yakutsk, a town 
of 50,000 people, has accumulated 550,000 volumes. The stacks were wooden; 
the machine for delivering books to the reading room worked like a primitive 
country well. But the reading room was well occupied. The card catalogues 
were modern and complete. The records showed that over 100,000 people— 
many had come from the countryside around—had used books during the past 
nine months. Special exhibits hung on the walls. Soviet periodicals and ref- 
erence works were on open shelves. There was an air of great efficiency about 
the place. This was a library any town of its size might well be proud of. 

Our hotel—the only hotel in Yakutsk—was a new building, made of logs, 
with a Russian stove in every room. It was filled with tough-looking men in 
leather coats and boots made of reindeer fur. The girls were red-checked, with 
handkerchiefs tied around their heads. They had an amusing way of looking 
straight at us and laughing their heads off. We were foreigners. 

The town itself seemed, in many ways, like a western town in this country 
a generation ago. In fact, much of this life reminded me of our own early and 
expanding days—especially the hearty, simple tastes, the not too subtle atti- 
tudes of mind, the tremendous vitality. The pavements along the bigger strects 
were boardwalks, like those I remember in Elwood when I was a boy. The 
houses had the neat, buttoned-up look of homes in any northern town, with 
light from the windows and soft smoke coming from the chimneys. 

There was plenty to remind us, however, that this was Siberia and not Min- 
nesota or Wisconsin. Most of the houses were built of logs, with felt packed 
between them, and their facades were covered with the intricate scrollwork of 
all Siberian houses. 

The food was Siberian—a whole roast pig on the table for breakfast, saus- 
ages, eggs, cheese, soup, chicken, veal, tomatoes and pickles, wine and a vodka 
concentrate so strong that even Russians poured water into it. Each meal 
served to us was as big as the one that preceded it. There was vodka at break- 
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fast, and steaming tea all day long. It is a cold country, and whatever the 
Yakuts ate outside our hotel, they apparently ate plenty. 

I wondered about the amusements of the people. 

‘Have you a theater?” I asked Muratov. 

He had, and we went to it later in the evening. He told me the perform- 
ance began at nine o'clock. After dinner we drank vodka and talked, and I 
suddenly realized that it was already after nine. 

“What time did you say the show started?” I asked him. 

“Mr. Willkie,” he answered, “the show starts when I get there.” 

And so it did. This time nobody stopped him. We walked into our box 
a half-hour later, sat down, and up went the curtain. We saw a gypsy opera, 
performed by a Leningrad company on tour. The dancing was excellent, the 
staging good, the singing fair. The audience liked it noisily, though the theater 
was not quite filled, this being the ninth consecutive performance of the same 
opera in that town. 

The war was far removed that night from this audience of young people, 
and so was the idcology of Communism. Love and jealousy and gypsy dances 
filled the stage, and between the acts the young men with their girls paraded 
arm in arm around the theater as Russian audicnces always do. 

But earlier, in the twilight, with the new snow crunching under our feet, we 
had gone to see the district museum. There we found vivid reminders of the 
war. The graphs on the walls showing the increase in schools, hospitals, cattle, 
retail trade, all stopped at June, 1941, as if the country’s life had stopped then. 
And the answer to each of my questions ended with an explanation of how 
much more could have been donc had not the Germans put a temporary end 
to all normal progress. 

Muratov showed me at the museum samples of the real gold which is now 
the greatest wealth of Yakutsk, and of the “soft gold”—or furs—which is its 
second most valuable product. Among the sables, foxskins, and bearskins were 
the soft, small pelts of Arctic hares and white squirrels. These smaller animals, 
he explained, must be shot through the eye if the skin is not to be spoiled. 
When | expressed a polite skepticism of the economic possibilities of a pro- 
fession in which you must shoot squirrels invariably through the eye, Muratov 
stood his ground. All Yakutsk hunters, he said, when they are mobilized into 
the Red Army, are so good that they are classified automatically as snipers. 

During the day, too, we were aware of the war. Though Yakutsk is three 
thousand miles from the front, we found simple people, most of whom had 
never seen a German in their lives or traveled west of the Ural Mountains, 
talking earnestly of “the war for the fatherland.” 

I asked Muratov what he was doing about the education of the people. 

“Mr. Willkie,” he said, “the answer is simple. Before 1917, only two per 
cent of all the people of Yakutsk were literate; ninety-eight per cent could not 
read or write. Now the figures are exactly reversed. 

“Moreover,” he went on, smiling cheerfully at me, “I have now received an 
order from Moscow to liquidate the two per cent illiteracy before the end of 
next year.” 
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Once more that term “liquidate.” It is constantly uscd in Russia. It can mean 
the accomplishment of a set task (the task itself has been liquidated), or it can 
mean imprisonment, exile, or death for incapacity, failure, or deliberate ob- 
struction. I remembered an item that Joe Barnes had read to me from Pravda, 
about the fate of the manager of a collective farm who had just becn sentenced 
to twenty years’ imprisonment because one hundred cows had died on his 
farm. He had failed to liquidate the causes, so he himself had been liquidated, 
and the government wanted other farm managers to know. 

Muratov showed us with pride Yakutsk’s newest motion-picture theater. It 
was one of the concrete buildings with which he has disproved an old belief 
that only wooden structures could be built on eternally frozen subsoil. 

The most attractive building in town, however, housed the local Communist 
party headquarters. I had often wondered how in actual practice three million 
Communist party members—that is all there are in Russia, about one and one- 
half per cent of the population—could impose thcir ideas and their control on 
two hundred million. Here in Yakutsk I began to understand the process. 

There was no other organized group in the town; no church, no lodge, no 
other party. Approximately only 750 people, one and one-half per cent of 
Yakutsk’s 50,000, belong to the Communist party and are members of the 
town’s one club. But these 750 include all the directors of factories, managers 
of collective farms, the government officials, most of the doctors, superintend- 
ents of schools, intellectuals, writers, librarians, and teachers. In other words, 
in Yakutsk as in most communities in Russia, the best-educated, the most alert, 
the brightest and ablest men of the community are members of the Commu- 
nist party. Each of these Communist clubs, all over Russia, is part of a tight- 
knit national organization, of which Stalin is still Secretary General. One can 
understand why he still prefers that title to any other which he holds. For this 
organization keeps the party in power. Its members are the vested-interest 
group. That is the answer. 

Americans would not like that kind of one-party system. But I found in 
Yakutsk evidence of one of the Soviet Union's greatest achievements and one 
which the best and most progressive Americans must applaud: its handling of 
the terrible problem of national and racial minorities. 

This town was still largely populated by Yakuts. They made up cighty-two 
per cent of the population of the republic. As far as I could sec, they lived as 
the Russians lived; they held high office; they wrote their own poetry and had 
their own theater. Appointive offices filled from Moscow, like Muratov’s, were 
more often held by Russians. Elective offices were usually filled, I was told, by 
Yakuts. Schools taught both languages. War posters along the streets were 
captioned in both Russian and Yakut. | 

How permanent this solution will be it would be hard to predict. Undoubt- 
edly some of its strength lies in the great open spaces of a republic so big that 
most of it is still unmapped, where more than 100,000 different lakes and 
streams, Muratov told me, have in the last few years been found and named. 
I realize that empty space such as we flew over in the republic of Yakutsk for 
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two long days is a great cushion for the conflicts which in Europe have bred 
prejudice and persecution. 

Few things in this Siberian outpost of the Sovict Union interested me more 
than Muratov himself. If the town of Yakutsk suggested answers to many of 
my questions, Muratov gave me the key to many others. For he is typical of 
the new men who are running Russia. And many of his characteristics and 
much of his career were curiously like those of many Americans | have known. 

He is a short, stocky man, with a round, smiling, clean-shaven face. Born 
in Saratov on the Volga, he was the son of a peasant farmer. Picked from a 

machine shop in Stalingrad for special schooling because he was bright, he had 
worked and studied his way through school, through the university, and 
through the Institute of Red Professors, Moscow’s leading graduate school in 
the social scicnces. Two years ago, he had been sent here close to the Arctic 
Circle to head the Council of People’s Commissars of Yakutsk. 

Here he was, thirty-seven years old, educated entirely after the 1917 Revolu- 
tion, running a republic bigger than any other in the U.S.S.R., more than five 
times as big as France. I saw a good deal of him for a couple of days. He is 
a man who would do well in America; in his own country he was doing 
something more than well. 

His way of doing things, like the Soviet way all over Siberia, is rough and 
tough and often cruel and sometimes mistaken. His comment would be: “But 
it gets results.” When I pressed him for details about the economic develop- 
ment of Yakutsk, he talked like a California real-estate salesman. And once 
more I was reminded of the robust days of great development in this country, 
at the beginning of the century, when our own Icaders were men chiefly in- 
terested in getting things done. 

“Why, consider, Mr. Willkic. We set up the Yakutsk Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic in 1922, when the civil wars were finally won, Stalin was 
Commissar of Minor Nationalities then. Since that time, we’ve multiplied the 
budget of this republic cighty times, and everyone who lives here knows it in 
his heart and in his stomach. 

“Why, Yakutsk used to be just a white spot on all the maps. Now, this 
month, our gold mines won third place in competing against all the nonfer- 
rous mining of Russia. They are ahead of plan.” And he filled me with figures. 

His power plant had just won first place in a competition of all municipal 
plants in the Soviet Union, and a red flag from the party for cutting produc- 
tion costs to 6.27 kopecks for each kilowatt hour. 

“We've invested more than a billion rubles in Yakutsk in twenty years,” he 
said. “We'll cut nearly 4,000,000 cubic meters of wood this year, against 35,000 
in r91r. And we've still got a long way to g0 before we hit the annual growth, 
which we figure is 88,000,000 cubic meters.’ 

He had obviously been planning in terms of international trade. 

“When this war is over, you in America are going to need wood and wood 
pulp. And we're going to need machines, all kinds of machines. We’re not so 
far away from you, as soon as we get the Arctic sea route open. Come and 
get it; we'll be glad to swap.” 
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I saw with my own eyes that his tales were not all salesmanship. Yakutsk 
is about a thousand miles from a railroad. Only this year they are finishing a 
hard-surfaced, all-weather highway to tie the republic in with the Trans-Si- 
berian Railroad and Moscow. Until now, they have been dependent for com- 
munication on airways and on the Lena River. In summer, steamers and 
barges move goods up the Lena to Yakutsk from Tikhsi Bay, where the Arctic 
freighters berth. In winter, the river’s {frozen surface makes the only hard road 
the republic has ever known. 

Gold and furs are precious goods; they have moved without roads since 
the beginning of history. But Yakutsk has now been found by Soviet research 
expeditions to have great wealth in other things: silver, nickel, copper, lead. 
Oil has been found, and although details of the wells are military secrets, 
Muratov told me they would be producing commercially before the end of 
1943. In fish, lumber, and salt, the country has literally untapped resources. 
And a sizable ivory industry has been built, curiously enough, on the tusks of 
mammoths, prehistoric animals which once ranged over this area and have 
been preserved ever since in Arctic cold storage. 

Even in agriculture, Yakutsk has possibilities. At the museum, they showed 
me samples of the crossbred wheat with which the Russians have been push- 
ing northward the limit of their wheat belt. The growing scason is short, but 
the subsoil is full of water and the sun shines all day and almost all night in 
summer, 

Most of the farms—nincety-seven per cent in September—have becn collec- 
tivized. Reindeer are still the chief motive power of the republic, but there 
are now some hundreds of tractors, operated from machine tractor stations 
which lease them to the farms. The republic even has 160 combines—“VUhink 
of it, Mr. Willkie, 160 combines at the Arctic Circle!”—and a small but grow- 
ing army of specialists determined to make the frozen tundra of the north 
flower and produce crops. 

These people have developed an enthusiasm and a self-confidence which 
reminded me repeatedly of the romance of our own Western development. 
I came away from Yakutsk with a powerful curiosity to know what it will 
look like ten years from now. 


When I got home, I found a similar curiosity about all Russia in people’s 
minds and an attitude toward Russia made up of admiration and fear. 

What is Russia going to do? Is she going to be the new disturber of the 
peace? Is she going to demand conditions at the end of the war that will make 
it impossible to re-establish Europe on a decent peaceful road? Is she going to 
attempt to infiltrate other countries with her economic and social philosophy ? 

Frankly, I don’t think anyone knows the answers to these questions; I doubt 
if even Mr. Stalin knows all the answers. 

Obviously, it would be ridiculous for me to attempt to say what Russia is 
going to do. This much, however, I do know to be true: there are 200,000,000 
subjects of the U.S.S.R.; they control the largest single land mass in the world 
under one government; they have almost inexhaustible supplies of timber, 
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iron, coal, oil, which are, practically speaking, unexploited; through elaborate 
systems of hospitalization and public-health organizations the Russian people 
are one of the healthiest peoples in the world, living in a vigorous, stimulating 
climate; in the last twenty-five years, through a widespread, drastic educational 
system, a large percentage have become literate and tens of thousands techni- 
cally traincd; and from the topmost official to the most insignificant farm or 
factory worker the Russians are fanatically devoted to Russia and supercharged 
with the dream of its future devclopment. 

I don’t know the answers to all the questions about Russia, but thcre’s one 
other thing I know: that such a force, such a power, such a people cannot be 
ignored or disposed of with a high hat or a lifting of the skirt. We cannot act 
as if we were housewives going into an A & P store, picking and choosing 
among the groceries displayed; taking this, leaving that. The plain fact is: we 
have no choice in the matter. Russia will be reckoned with. That is the reason 
why I am constantly telling my fellow Americans: work in ever-closer co- 
Operation with the Russians while we are joined together in the common 
purpose of defeating a common enemy. Learn all we can about them and let 
them learn about us. 

There’s still another thing I know: geographically, from a trade standpoint, 
in their similarity of approach to many problems, the Russians and the Amer- 
icans should get along together. The industrialization of Russia will require a 
limitless amount of American products, and Russia has unlimited natural re- 
sources that we need. The Russians, like us, are a hardy, direct people and 
have great admiration for everything in America, except the capitalistic sys- 
tem. And, frankly, there are many things in Russia that we can admire—its 
vigor, its vast dreams, its energy, its tenacity of purpose. No one could be more 
opposed to the Communist doctrine than I am, for I am completely opposed 
to any system that leads to absolutism. But I have never understood why it 
should be assumed that in any possible contact between Communism and 
democracy, democracy should go down. 

So let me say once more: I believe it is possible for Russia and America, 
perhaps the most powerful countries in the world, to work together for the 
economic welfare and the peace of the world. At least, knowing that there can 
be no enduring peace, no economic stability, unless the two work together, 
there is nothing I ever wanted more to believe. And so deep is my faith in the 
fundamental rightness of our free economic and political institutions that I 
am convinced they will survive any such working together. 
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